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THE ISLE OF MAN. 


UASTLE RUSHEN, 


FFAHERE is a patch of land in the stormy | 
Irish Sea called the Isle of Man, about 
which many traveled and untraveled Amer- | 
icans know scarcely more than its name. | 
On a sunny day the highlands of Ulster, in 
Ireland, and of Galloway, in Scotland, are | 
visible from its western shore, and from the 
summit of Snaefell Mountain busy little En- 
gland is seen fretting in the golden haze 
far across the sea. It is not much greater 
than Staten Island in area, and an ambitious 
Californian might look upon it as a fair- 
sized ranch. But small as it is—a mere 
speck on the map of Great Britain—it has 


a government of its own, with a House of | 


Parliament, a people infused with noble 
blood, and a thrilling and eventful history. 
Hawthorne found it out while he was a con- 
sul at Liverpool, and has praised it in the 
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delicious prose of his English Note-Books ; 
Scott gathered material for Peveril of the 
Peak from its romantic scenery and legends ; 
and Wordsworth commemorated a visit to it 
in a sonnet. But it is not in these few lit- 
erary associations that its chief interest 
lies. The history of its varied fortunes and 
the ancestry of its superstitious people have 
a peculiar interest, dating as they do from 
the thrilling age when the Norsemen were 
mighty in the West. 

In its greatest length the island measures 
about thirty-three miles, and in its greatest 
breadth about thirteen. Its circumference 
is seventy-five miles, excluding the sinuosi- 
ties of the bays; and it contains a superfi- 
cial area of about one hundred and thirty 
thousand acres, or two hundred and three 
square miles. Enjoying the benefits of the 
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Gulf Stream, the climate is singularly mild 
and genial, and there are few other places 
in the world where the difference between 
winter and summer is so slight. The mean 
temperature of summer is usually about 
56.17°; of autumn, 46.97°; of winter, 40.90°; 
of spring, 44.70°. There is plenty of rain, 
but very little snow or frost. Fuchsias grow 
to the height of ten or twelve feet out-of- 
doors, and are found, a mass of crimson blos- 
As to the 
healthfulness of the climate, you should see 
the native girls, rosy-cheeked, plump, act- 
ive, and 
stalwart, muscular, and handsome 
ever breathed sea-air. 


soms, in the poorest gardens. 


gleeful, and the men, who are as 
a race as 


For the most part the coast is rocky and 
wild, hoar with the foam of the turbulent 
sea that surrounds it, and indented with eca- 
creeks; 
but in the north the land sinks into a low 
pasturage, 
tening pebbles of a smooth beach. The in- 
terior includes nearly every kind of nat- 
ural scenery —heather-clad 
hills, plains as richly 
cultivated as the 


pacious harbors and innumerable 


and meets the water on the glis- 


balsamic 


downs of Surrey, 
wide reaches of 
prickly gorse as 


dvear as Yorkshire 
and the pret- 
tiest of 
Phe enchantment of 
Northern land dwells 
in its subdued light 
and on its mist- 
crowned heights. 

An old statute- 
book relates how a 
wizard king first 
ruled in the island, 


moors, 


caseades. 


and enshrouded _ it 
in vapor. An Irish 


glossary written by an old king of Munste) 
corroborates the statement, adding that th: 
wizard was also the best pilot in the west 
of Europe, and was called Mannan Max 

Lleirr, or the Son of the Sea—a nany 
which he extended, in part, to his kingdom 
Cwsar called the island Mona; Pliny, Mon 

abia; Orosius, Menavia; Bede, Menavia Ss 

cunda; the Saxons, Mannie; the Welsh. 
Monan; the Irish, Menand; the Sceandina 
vians, Mon; and the natives still eall it 
Mannin. From all that these eminent an 
cients have said only one thing is certain, 
and that has no reference to MacLlein 
The Scots inhabited the island at an ear! 

date, and in 520 A.D. a nephew of King Ai 

thur came from Wales and conquered it 
Then for many years it was in a tumultu 
ous state, and was successively held by the 
Scots again, the Welsh, the Northumbriaus, 
and other of the Anglo-Saxon nations. 

In 870, when Roderic the Great was King 
of Mercia, he conferred the sovereignty ot 
the island upon his son Anaraut, and it was 
during the term of the latter that the vi 
kings included it among their conquests. 
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These old heroes were the vietims of law- 
less and blood-thirsty dispositions, and had 
withdrawn from their allegiance to Harold 
Haarfager. The more peaceful and peni- 
tently inclined emigrated to Iceland, out of 
the reach of the offended king, where they 
established themselves in prosperity and 
honor. But the others settled nearer home, 


goodly ship to her doom. 


and occupied the Isle of Man, from which | 


vantage -ground they continued to make 
things lively for their father-land. 


was not long in following them. “ But when 


Harold | 


he had come westward as far as Man,” says | 


his saga, “the report of his exploits on the 
land had gone before him; for all the in- 
habitants had fled over to Seotland, and the 


island was left entirely bare both of people | 


and goods, so that he and his men made no 
booty when they landed.” 

As soon as Harold had retired the vikings 
returned to the island, and killed an earl to 
whom he had intrusted the government. A 
second earl whom the king sent to subdue 
them was also killed, and his wife and daugh- 
ter were sold as slaves. The island then 
became a pirates’ lair, and the children of 
Harold, by condoning the vices of the vi- 
kings, managed to hold the throne of Mona 
for several generations. 

In 1263 the island was tributary to Nor- 
way, and as the mother country was unable 
to protect it, it was ceded to Alexander III. 
of Scotland. Thereupon the ancient armo- 
rial bearings of the Kings of Man were 
erased, and the three armed legs were sub- 
stituted, with the appropriate motto, Quo- 
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cunque jeceris stabit 
it, it will stand.” 

The Scots had not the strength to hold 
the island, however, and at the request of 
the inhabitants Edward I. of England took 
Edward II. gave it to his fa- 
vorite, Piers Gaveston, Earl of Cornwall, and 
afterward it fell under the rule of Henry 
Jeaumont. But the warlike Scots were im- 
patient to regain it; and in 1313 an army 
under Robert Bruce invaded the island, oc- 
cupying it for the thirteen years following. 
The Earl of Shaftesbury wrested it from 
them in 1340, and sold it to the Earl of Wilt- 
shire, whose life and property were sacri- 
ficed in high treason committed against his 
sovereign majesty the king. Henry IV. 
granted it to the Earl of Northumberland, 
and it next passed into the hands of the 
Stanleys (Earls of Derby), who retained it 
until 1651. In that year the sixth earl was 
beheaded at Bolton for his adherence to 
Charles IL, and Lord Fairfax was appointed 
a ruler in Mona. Charles II. restored the 
island to the Stanleys on his accession, and 
by them it was transferred to the Dukes of 
Athol, who voluntarily disposed of the sov- 
ereignty to Great Britain one hundred and 
ten years ago, 

The vikings are fishermen now, and all 
the great treasure steamers from Liverpool 
sail into the West without a thought or 
wish of evil toward them. Sleepy villages 
are perched on the cliffs where once the 
beacon-fires of the wreckers allured many a 
In the bays where 
the pirates hid themselves tly the white sails 
of pleasure-boats. So great are the changes 
wrought by time that even the spell of mist 
worked by the wizard king has been broken, 
and the summer has its share of cloudless 
The invaders are not Romans, Picts, 
Scots, or Scandinavians, but aggressive tour- 


“ Howsoever you throw 


possession. 


days. 


ists bearing knapsacks instead of eagles, and 
walking-sticks instead of javelins. These 
confront you in nearly every part of the is! 
and, and the primitive character of the na- 
tives is fast changing under the influence of 


| the town manners which the visitors bring 


with them. Many of the superstitions have 
been laughed away, and hospitality has ae- 
quired a fair money value. I do not mean 
to say that there are no more generous 
hearts and simple minds in Mona. An old 
fisherman’s wife entertained me with flour 
bread, salt fish, and tea in her hut at Creg- 
y-neesh, and indignantly thrust me out of 
the only door in the house when the meal 
was ended because I offered her a shilling. 
There are not a few honest folks, too, who 
yet have a steadfast faith in mermaids and 
fairies. 

The island is reached by a line of yacht- 
like steamers, each with two bright red fun- 
nels and two very slanting masts, which sail 
from Liverpool every afternoon during tho 
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summer. The distance is about seventy-five 
miles, and the somewhat perilous passage 
across the Channel is usually made in five 
or six hours. But the sea is persistently 
boisterous, and has that eminently offensive 
motion which old travelers call “ chopping.” 
It almost invariably rains in the Channel, 
moreover, and as the saloon will not shelter 
more than half the passengers, the other half 
are drenched and made miserable on deck. 
No land is in sight. The Welsh hills are 
lost in haze near the estuary of the Mersey, 
and the drear beach which reaches a little 
farther is also left behind before the voyage 
is well begun. Then for five hours there 
are only the wintry sea and the sullen sky. 
The ery of “ Land, ho!” at last awakens 
the passengers from their sickly languor, 
and brings a ray of hope to many pale faces. 
Yonder it a faint outline on the mist. 
The steamer tosses for another hour before | 
it is clearly seen, and the rain continues to 
fall with unabated force. But occasionally 
astray shaft of gold pierces the clouds, frin- 
ging them with its lustre, and soon the sun 
struggles through, revealing Mona to us in 
the glory of her autumn robes. The mist, 
now whitened to a silvery sheen, drifts in 
wreaths and masses, resting a while on the 
uplands, and then gathering densely in some 
ravine, or soaring toward the highest peaks. | 
Half the island is bathed in the enchanted | 
vapor that steals over it as a pleasant dream 
over the human sense. The sun falls aslant 
the nearer land with undimmed effulgence, | 
bringing into clearer view the rich fields of 
mature wheat, the cool reaches of unparched 
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verdure, and at length the gray and red walls 
of the bold coast. 

The steamer then glances between two 
bold promontories into the sapphire water 
of Douglas Bay, at the head of which is 
Douglas itself, the principal town, with a 
canopy of blue smoke lazily floating ove: 
its gray houses. The arrival is an affair of 
no little importance. It brings her Majes- 
ty’s mails, the Liverpool and London news- 
papers, and a fresh crowd of visitors to the 
hotels and boarding-houses. The magniti- 
cent stone wharf is thronged with eager 
faces. Some venturesome ones pull out in 
small row-boats to greet the new-comers, 
and a more formal honor is paid to them in 
a good-will salute fired from a little cannon 
on the cliff. It is only because Douglas is 
on an island that this fuss is made over an 
event that occurs three hundred and thi 
teen days in the year. Otherwise it would 
be almost unnoticed. 

The old town is on the low ground near- 
est the shore, and is intersected by incoher- 
ent little streets, which are so narrow that 
two vehicles approaching from opposite di- 
rections can not pass, and the occupants of 
the solid-looking houses might almost shake 
hands out of their bedroom windows with 
their neighbors over the way. The houses 
are as much alike as a row of nine-pins, as 
uniform as the streets are erratic. They 
were built for a simple people, earning a 
frugal living from the sea, and no vain ar 
chitectural fancies have been lavished upon 
them. The walls are thick and the roofs 
warm. They were looking out on the bay 
and trembling in the wintry blast long be- 
fore a new town had crept above them on 
the hill, and these very dormer- windows 
that stare in perpetual reverie from the 
deep roofs have often been filled with the 
anxious faces of fishermen’s wives as the 
herring boats have sailed far out to sea. 
A chilly effect is produced by their white 
fronts and dark roofs in the gray light of 
the afternoon, and they look all the better in 
the evening, when the lamps glow through 
the bits of red curtains in the windows. 

Compared with its tributaries, the prin- 
cipal thoroughfare is magnificent. It runs 
across the town from one side of the bay to 
the other, and is nearest of all to the water. 
Once its buildings were like those on the 
other streets, and its only claim to superior- 
ity rested in its possession of a few shops. 


| But it has since advanced to the glory of 


plate-glass show windows, with as fine dis- 
and cloth- 
ambitious little city could desire. 
There are also extensive bazars and arcades 
for the allurement of those tourists who 
have a weakness for giving inscribed me- 
mentoes of the places they have visited to 
their friends. But Duke Street, with all 


ing as an 


its fine stores, still remains a mere alley, 
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with a cobble-stone pavement. Some of the | 
older one-story buildings have stood their | 


ground while the grander ones have been 
built around them. Its inconvenient com- 
pactness gives a small crowd the appear- 
ance and force of a large one, and you can 
not walk through it without the most vig- 
orous pushing and elbowing. At mght it 
is flooded with light from the shops and 
thronged with loungers. The trade done 
in pictorial note-paper and wooden spoons 
marked “A present from the Isle of Man” 
is enormous. All the purchasers seem to 
be strangers, and occasionally you may see 
a salty-looking native, dressed in a pea- 
jacket and a sou’wester cap, watching them 
with an expression of mingled contempt 
and approval. 

The southern end emerges in the old Mar- 
ket Square—a lively and interesting scene 
at alltimes. On one side stands the Church 
of St. Matthew, which has been frowning on 
the vanity of the passing crowd for more 
than one hundred and fifty years. It was 
consecrated by Bishop Wilson, whose life 
was written by Keble, and age has only 
slightly impaired the strength of its sub- 
stantial walls. Close by there are several 
old-fashioned taverns, with cozy bar-par- 
lors, which invite the carnal man to drowse 
away an hour or two over a long clay pipe 
and a glass of steaming toddy. A little fur- 
ther on you come to the harbor, which is 
formed by the embouchure of the river 
Douglas, and is partly separate from the 
bay. Two great hills flank it, the one on 
the farther side covered with the brightest 
verdure, the other graded into streets and 
oceupied by houses. At low water the peb- 
bly bottom is visible, with the river, white 
from the flour mills, running through a deep- 
er channel in the middle. A few fishing 
boats are moored to the wharf, their red 
sails hanging limply about the masts, and 


their weather-beaten crews enjoying an in- 
dustrious idleness on deck. A schooner or 
bark from England or Ireland is sometimes 
moored among others, and under the light- 
house at the end a gallant fleet of row-boats 
and yachts dazzle the water with the sur- 
passing brilliancy of their paints. 

At night the market-place reminds you 
of Flemish pictures. Its space is filled 
with stands and lighted with flaring yellow 
lamps. Here you may see a comely woman 
—with such a color and such a breadth !— 
planted before a stall loaded with the most 
glittering and most richly colored mackerel 
in the world. Her bright eyes, clear com- 
plexion, and picturesque dress—the red 
shawl jauntily thrown across her magnifi- 
cent shoulders, the clean blue check apron 
and homespun brown gown—realize the 
ideal of a modern viking’s daughter. Next 
to her, before a stand of oysters, is a gray- 
haired old fellow in sailor’s attire calling 
out his stock in the most persuasive tone. 
“Fine oystars, fresh oystars, oystars all 
alive, oy-y-stars kicking! Try them, la- 
dies; try them, gents; a shilling a dozen. 
Oystars, oysta-r-r-r-s!” Only a few of the 
tourists who throng the narrow passage are 
able to resist the appeal, angmented as it 
is by the tempting samples which are open 
within their pearly clasps, all ready for the 
pepper and the vinegar. On anather stall 
a lot of crimson lobsters and crabs invite 
purchasers; and the next dealer, a fair- 
haired girl, displays some tender-looking 
mushrooms, gathered by her own chubby 
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4 f hands that same afternoon. In the back- 
! ground stands the old church, the flicker- 


ing lamps throwing gigantic shadows on its 
yellow walls, and the taverns, their win- 
dows beaming with a hospitable warmth. 
When other vistors than occasional offi- 
{ cials of the English government and the 





in captains of small coasters began to come 

id to the island, the first stones of the new 
& town were laid on Prospect Hill. Soon 

R? afterward terraces of stucco villas, with 

it carriage-drives and gardens in front, dawn- 

4 ed on the astonished minds of the old town 

i folk, and yet greater wonders in the shape 
A of modern hotels, with hundreds of rooms 
bt j and princely furniture. A steamer came 


from Liverpool daily, bringing an increas- 
ing number of passengers each succeeding 
summer, until the fame of 
spread through the kingdom. 

Douglas is the starting-point for tourists 
to all parts of the island, which can be 
reached within a day, and it has all the es- 
sentials of a fashionable resort. There is a 
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splendid concrete parade, where you may | 





watch the sea rol] 
ing in on the low 
beach, not in thun 
dering waves, as at 
Long Branch, but 
in playful ripples 
that chase each 
other like children: 
an ornamental iron 
pier reaching sey 
eral hundred yards 
in the water of th: 
bay, water of such 
purity and exqui 
site colors as you 
will not see else 
where on the En 
glish coast; hand 
some 

houses 


boarding- 
and hotels 
perched on the 
cliffs among th 
shady foliage; and 
the street enter- 
tainments of negro 
minstrels, — ballad 
singers, and acro- 
bats, which form 
one of the distinet- 
ive features of all 
English watering- 
places. 

A pleasant lane 
leads to Douglas 
Head, one of the pro- 
montories guarding 
the entrance to the 
bay, from which el- 
evation a super) 
reach of land and 
water is in view. 
It is over three hundred feet above the sea- 
level, and rises almost precipitously from 
the water. Lovers have made it a favorite 
tryst, and dainty parasols blossom unex- 
pectedly out of the secluded nooks torn in 
the rock. On the opposite headland a 
smoky chaplet hovers above Onchan vil 
lage, with its romantie little church—tai 
Onchan, 


“Studding the hill above the glassy bay, 
A tiny hamlet bosomed in the skies,” 


Inland there are the mountain ranges, 
and the fertile valley that cleaves the isl- 
and between Douglas and Peel. A foot- 
path down the hill brings you to the light- 
house on another commanding eminence, 
and then, by flights of stairs hewn out of 
the layers of greenish rock, you come to 
Port Skillion. I never saw a more roman- 
tic bathing-place than this is, nor one 
where a bath could be enjoyed with great- 
er luxury. It is a cool recess in the rocks, 
cool on the warmest days in summer. The 
water is intensely green, and so clear with- 
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al that a small object can be seen fifteen 
feet below the surface. In the rear there 
is a row of comfortable dressing -rooms, 
with neat exteriors, and a wall of concrete 
partly incloses a bit of shelving beach even- 
3 strewn with lustrous pebbles. Near the 
middle of the bay is the “tower of ref- 
uge” established on Conister Rock for the 
succor of the shipwrecked by Sir William 
Hillery, founder of the National Life-boat 
Institution. Above you impend the frown- 
ing cliffs. 

But with all its attractions Douglas is 
fashionable. A wealthy iron-master 
Barrow, or a mill-owner from Man- 
chester, sometimes builds a summer resi- 
dence there, and in times past it was a lit- 
tle Siberia for profligate sons of gentlemen, 
who could not behave themselves in En- 
gland. Families with limited incomes have 
chosen it as a retreat where they may prac- 
tice economy without being debarred from 
social distinctions. But the crowd of visit- 
ors who fill the hotels and boarding-houses 
to overflowing during the summer mostly 
belong to the lower middle classes. They 
are foremen mechanics, clerks, and salesmen 
from Liverpool, Manchester, and the manu- 
facturing districts of North Lancashire and 
Cumberland, out for a holiday. Their wives, 
daughters, and sweethearts are quite as 
pretty as the women of the better classes, 
with rosier cheeks, I think, and handsomer 
forms. Full of health and mirth, tasting 
the pleasure of relaxation from toil for only 
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one or two weeks out of the whole year’s 
round, their exuberance is sometimes loud 
to the degree of vulgarity. But what an 
incomparably jolly, sociable, song-singing, 
picnicking set they are! 

Their day began with an early morning 
dip in the water, no matter how cold the 
temperature or how heavy the rain, and 
then came a prodigious breakfast of mut- 
ton-chops, beefsteak, and “kippered” her- 
rings, which were eaten in abundance with 
immense relish by men and women. There 
were no complaints of bad 
nights’ rest among them. All were jolly, 
talkative, and full of health. After break- 
fast they divided into fishing and driving 
parties, taking with them plethorie lunch 
baskets; and when they returned in the 
evening they all settled down to rubbers at 
whist, song-singing, and story-telling until 
midnight. 

About three miles from Douglas there is 
an antiquated little village which Haw- 
thorne has celebrated. “I never saw any 
thing prettier,” he has written in his Pn- 
glish Note- Books, “than the little church at 
Kirk Braddan. It stands in a perfect seclu- 
sion of shadowy trees—a plain little chureh 
that would not be remarkable in any other 
situation, but is most picturesque in its 
solitude and bowery environment.” The 


headaches or 


road lies over the bridge above the market- 
place, and through a turnstile path which 
leads you across some luxuriant fields to the 
ruins of a nunnery of which St. Bridget was 
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KIRK BRADDAN. 
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prioress. The only part of the building re- 
maining is a wall of the chapel, with Gothic 
windows and an old bell smothered in ivy ; 
but an ancient writer describes it as one of 
the finest monastic establishments of Great 
Britain. The prioress was baroness of the 
isle, held courts in her own name, and pos- 
sessed great powers, both temporal and spir- 
itual. Among the grave-stones found on the 
grounds was one inscribed, “ [lustrissima 
Matilda Filia Rex Merci,” which is sup- 
posed to have commemorated the daughter 
of Ethelbert the Saxon, who died a recluse. 
Another one was inscribed, “ Cartesmunda 
Virgo Immaculata, A.D. MCCXXX.,” which is 
supposed to refer to Cartesmunda, “ the fair 
nun of Winchester,” who, flying from King 
John, here found an asylum, and died in 
peace. The grounds are now included in 
the estate of a gentleman who has convert- 
ed them into a paradise, and the ashes of 
the pious Sisters blossom again in sweet- 
smelling beds of the choicest flowers. 

After passing the nunnery you reach a bit 
of a village called Ballaughton. It consists 
of about half a dozen cottages, with little 
gardens in front flaming with the prodigal 
fuchsias that carry their clusters of blossom 
as high as the bedroom windows. The pro- 
fuseness of this plant imparts a warmth of 
color to these small homes which I have 
never seen equaled. The cottages have that 
peculiarly English appearance of rusticity 
the charm of which is plainly felt and not 
easily explained. It is not found in any re- 
fined details of architecture, in which they 
are far excelled by the villages of France. 
As nearly as I can come to it, it consists in 
what a clever American writer has called 
their mellow tone and homely sincerity. 
They are not merely shelters for men and 
women; they impress one as being active 
participants in human life. The open doors 
revealing the clean kitchens, with their 
crockery ranged on shelves reaching to the 
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| sights! 


beams in the ceil- 
ing; the common 
wooden chairs and 
tables, rounded and 
smoothed with age: 
the old Dutch clock 
complaining in a 
corner ; the deft lit- 
tle curtains strung 


across the win 
dows; the gran- 
dam seated at the 


threshold, knitting 
a pair of thick wool- 
en stockings, and 
nodding a 
afternoon 


good- 
to the 
- what 
fascination and in- 
spiration there are 
in these homely 
A little farther along the road you 
come to a stone, hollowed on the upper side, 
which projects about two feet from the wall 
in which it is set. This is the “ fairy’s sad- 
dle,” and granny will tell you that on moon- 
light nights it‘is mounted by a dashing 
sprite who rides a fiery steed over the moor. 
A walk of a few hundred yards under an 
umbrageous canopy of leaves then brings 
you to the old kirk. It is set back from the 
road in a mossy church-yard on the brow of 
a hill; and as you stand at the gateway, 
looking at it in its nest of oak and beech, | 
think that you will agree with Hawthorne, 
who declared that no description could do 
justice to its quaint beauty. It has every 
requisite for an ideal country church. It 
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is exceedingly Lil- 
liputian, and is 
absolutely without 
other decorations 
than those that age 
and time have giv- 
en. The roof slants 
so low that a tall 
man ean reach it 
with his hand, and 
the mellow walls 
are broken only by 
a few narrow arch- 
ed windows. At 
the west end there 
is &@ square tower, 
on which are two 
small bells in open 
arches, with the 
date of erection, 
1774. The ivy and 
the lichen have 
lovingly thrown a 
decent velvet pall 
over it, and on one 
side the humble lit- 
tle sanctuary has 
sunk below the lev- 
el of the oozy 
ground, as though 
inclined to follow 
the generation of 
worshipers that are 
buried around. A 
silent company of 
grave-stones crowd 
out the living and 
mark the full har- 
vest of a hundred 
years. Among these 
simple monuments 
of fishermen and yeomen—most of them 
thin squares of slate a few feet high—there 
is a lofty obelisk in memory of the son of 
John, Duke of Athol; and near to this Henry 
Hutchinson, Wordsworth’s brother-in-law, 
lies buried, his virtues extolled in an epi- 
taph written by the poet. 

The objects of the greatest interest in the 
church-yard, however, are the ancient seulp- 
tured monumental crosses with Scandina- 
vian legends, which are more numerous in 
the Isle of Man than in any other part of 
the kingdom. Readers of Mr. Conway’s ar- 
ticles on Ilkley are already familiar with 
their general character. They are vertical 
stones of a considerable height, decorated 
with elaborate scroll-work and representa- 
tions of serpents and various fanciful ani- 
mals—evidently borrowed from Northern 
mythology—which are graven on the sur- 
face. Most of them are also inscribed with 
Runic letters; and it is to be supposed from 
the amount of labor which must have been 
spent upon them that they were built only 
to the memory of Norsemen of high degree. 





RUNIO STONES, KIRK BRADDAN, 


There are seven of these curious stones at 
Kirk Braddan, and one of them is described 
by a learned author as being the most thor- 
oughly Seandinavian of all in the island. 
It is a rectangular pillar cross decorated on 
three sides with serpents and knot-work. 
The fourth side bears the inscription, “THUR- 
LABR—NEAKI-RISTI-KRUS—THANA—AFT-FIAK— 
SUN-SIN—BRUTHUR-SUN—EABRS,” which, in- 
terpreted, means, “Thorlaf Neaki erected 
this cross to Fiack his son, the nephew 
(brother’s son) of Jabr.”* A fragment of 
another cross, ornamented in the same fash- 
ion, stands close by. Upon one of its sides 
the dragon and serpent device is engraved, 
and on the other there is a beautiful design 
of knot-work in panels. The edge is in- 
scribed with Runic characters to the effect 
that “ Ottar erected this cross to his father, 
Fraka, but Thornborn, the son.” <A third 


* For these facts and much other valuable informa- 
tion the writer is indebted to Mr. James Shimmin and 


Mr. William Kneale, of Douglas, the latter the author 


of a popular Account of the Island, and an antiquarian 
noted for his painstaking researches, 
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stone, less ornate than the others, and in a 
poorer state of preservation, is inscribed, 
“Thorstein erected this cross to Ofeig Kli- 
naison.” 

When we consider how old these monu- 
ments are, the centuries they have carried 
their stories of paternal and filial love be- 
tween fathers and sons, I think we will 
admit them a little nearer to our sympa- 
thies than ashy antiquities are wont to 
come. Itis only of late years that any care 
has been bestowed upon them. 


entrance of the church. Another was used 
aus the stepping-stone of a stile. Yet they 
survived this vandal desecration, as they 
survived the storms and changes of seven 
hundred years. The waves of time have 
scarcely worn a knot out of the intricate 
tracery of their panels, and the warm hearts 
of the rugged old Norsemen, so long ago 
extinet, are vindicated in the simple Runic 
letters, 

The chureh is dedicated to St. Brandon 
(Brandinus, or Brandanus), an abbot and 
confessor, who died in the Isle of Man in the 
eleventh century. He was created a bishop 
in 1025, and was also much honored in the 
Hebrides. The present edifice is only a year 
older than the Declaration of Independence, 
but the site has been oceupied by a church 
since 1291, in which year thirty-six canons 
were enacted by a synod there assembled. 


There are three ways 6f seeing the island. 
The quickest and cheapest is by the recent- 
ly constructed narrow-gauge railroad. The 
most popular is by wagonette, a sort of civil- 
ized jaunting-car, accommodating from four 
to eight persons, which can be hired, with 
the driver, for twenty shillings (five dollars) 
aday. The best is by walking, and the oc- 
casional use of the railroad between unim- 
portant points. The requisites are a fair 
degree of endurance, a stout pair of boots, 
and a water-proof overcoat, the latter being 
especially indispensable, as scarcely a day 
passes without the blessing of rain. It was 
thus that I traveled, and I think I saw much 
that the ordinary tourist misses. 

I started out in a northwesterly direction 
from Douglas to Peel, following for two 
miles the road leading to Kirk Braddan. 
Thence we were in a valley of small farms 
for the rest of our journey. 
investment of the sovereignty in the British 


crown, agriculture was greatly neglected, | 


and the exertions of the peasantry were de- 
voted to smuggling and the herring fisher- 
ies. But since that event a decided im- 


One of them 
‘ long occupied the place of a door-step at the 


Prior to the re- | 





two-thirds of the whole island are product- 
ive; the remainder is sterile and neglected, 
| Some of the land in the south resting on 
limestone is said to be equal to the best in 
| England, and in the north large quantities 
of marl are found, which possesses highly 
| valuable chemical properties. 

Mines of lead, iron, and copper are work- 
| ed extensively at four places, and the export 

of these minerals affords a considerable part 
|of the insular income. The lead mines in 
general yield a mixed ore, two-thirds blende, 
and one-third lead, in a ton of which there 
are from seventy-five to one hundred ounces 
of silver. Quarries of lime, marble, and gran- 
ite are also worked on a moderate scale at 
Foxdale, Scarlett, and Ballasalla. 

At the beginning of the eighth century 
| the population consisted of about three hun- 
| dred families, and in 1861 it had increased 
'to fifty-two thousand. Not a few of the 
| people are descended from the Seotch and 
| lrish immigrants of centuries ago; but the 
| pure-blooded Manx are in a majority. They 

are jealous of foreigners, and in some remote 
| villages in the mountains and on the coast 
| they intermarry among themselves. In man- 
ner they are stolid and reserved, suspicious 
| of questionings, and more disposed to listen 
‘than to answer. They are very temperate 
in the use of strong drinks, and are well-ed- 
ucated and intelligent. Since the year 1703 
they have had a complete system of compul- 
sory education. 
| One of the earliest written laws was di- 
| rected against drunkenness. “ At the Tin- 
| wald Court holden on the 24th June, 1610. 
It is by general consent proclaimed that as 
| off as any man or woman shall be found 
drunk hereafter, the party soe offending, if 
not of ability to pay a fine, shall for the first 
time be punished in the stockes, the second 
time to be tyed to the whipping-stockes, 
and the third time to be whipped therein.” 

The Manx jealousy of alien settlers is 
shown in a law which enacts “that all 
Scotts avoid the land with the next vessell 
that goeth into Scotland, upon paine of for- 
feiture of their goods, and their bodies to 
prison.” This spirit of clannishness even 
went so far as to proscribe the emigration 
from the island of all unmarried men and 
women, under twenty-five years of age, who 
had not served seven years at labor. But 
except in this instance the Manx commn- 
nity enjoyed the utmost political freedom 
under the most effective and least burden- 
| some restraints of morality. 
| The language, which is used in conversa- 
| tion by the peasantry and in some of the 


| 














provement has taken place, and the best | legal formulas, is one of the six dialects of 
methods of cultivating lands have been | the Celtic, expanded by the Icelandic and 
adopted. The holdings are very small, and | old Norse. Manx scholars are fond of ex- 
thongh some include two hundred acres, the | patiating on its melody, harmony, and co- 
greater number consist of not more than a | piousness ; but Bishop Shirley did not think 
hundred, or a hundred and fifty. About|so much of it, and declared it to be “an 
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8T. TRINION’S ONUROH. 


unmitigated portion of the curse of Babel.” 
fhe native literature is meagre, consisting 
of several legendary ballads of considerable 
length, political and satirical songs and 
caroals or carols, translations of the Bible, 
the Book of Common Prayer, portions of 
Paradise Lost, several theological Works by 
Bishop Wilson, and hymns by Watts and 
Wesley. 

English is generally understood, and is 
spoken with a dialect something like that 
of the characters in A Princess of Thule. 
Was is pronounced wass; indeed, ’teet ; far, 
fair; great, grade; mother, mawther; and 
devil, tivvil. A visitor was told by a na- 
tive scholar that in the translation of Para- 
dise Lost all the nonsense of the original had 
heen suppressed. “’Teet there’s a dale of 
nonsense in the English pome,” he added. 
“T mane the foolish tales about Adam and 
Eve coortin’, and such like. There’s none 
of that nonsense in Manx pote-ry—no, in- 
teet. A dale of Milton’s Paradise Lost is 
nanthin’ in the world but thrash. The 
Manx translation is far shoo-pay-re-er—per- 
tickerly those parts of the pome telling 
about the fights between the tivvils and the 
anchels—yes, inteet. Ay, man, it’s ray-ly 
wun-thir-ful —it’s grand —its grand un- 
common !” 

The island does not form part of the realm 
of Great Britain, and has its own legisla- 
ture, laws, and courts of justice ; but it is a 
part of the dominions of the Crown. Its 
government is composed of the Qneen in 


Council, a Lieutenant-Governor, and the 
House of Keyes. The Lieutenant-Governor 
is appointed by the Queen, and members of 
the House of Keyes are elected by the peo- 
ple. The principal courts of law are the 
Chancery, the General Jail Delivery, the 
Exchequer, the Common Law, the Senes- 
chal’s, the Consistorial, and the High Bail- 
iff’s. The staffof government and the Queen 
in Council possess appellate jurisdiction, 
and for judicial purposes the island is di- 
vided into two districts, with a deemster or 
judge appointed by the Crown for each. 
These districts are subdivided into shead- 
ings, over each of which is a coroner, who 
unites in his person the duties of an English 
constable and sheriff. 

To come back to the road, from which I 
did not intend to wander so far. The day 
fulfilled the promise of the morning, and I 
think I was overtaken by only four separate 
showers in course of two hours. Several 
wagonettes dashed past, loaded with merry- 
makers, who seemed indifferent to the rain, 
as, indeed, all must be who would see the 
Isle of Man. 

Four miles from Douglas I came to Cros- 
by, a road-side village of picturesque cot- 
tages, with gardens in front of each. A bevy 
of barefooted little maidens advanced, of- 
fering baskets of mushrooms for sale. Not 
disposing of which, they modestly retired, 
without even asking for a penny. It was 
surprising how few beggars I encountered, 
and how few signs of poverty. The small- 
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est cottages were in an excellent state of 
repair, and the inmates were dressed in sab- 
stantial and comfortable woolens. 

In a grassy field on the right-hand side 
of the road are the remains of St. Trinion’s 
Church, which was built to the memory of 


have lost faith in ruins as a general thing, 
and think them rather disappointing ; but 
St. Trinion’s realizes all one’s ideas of what 
a storm-battered, time-eaten old sanctuary 
should be. It is in a meadow, as I have 
said—a meadow sprinkled with drops of 
golden buttercups and snow-flake daisies, 
and the meadow is at the foot of a mount- 
ain. When it was perfect it was about 
seventy feet long by twenty-five feet broad, 
but it has not such magnificent proportions 
now, and the ghosts of all those worshipers 
who have been baptized and married in it, 
and are dead, must be crowded for room. 
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| Manx the “hairy satyr.” 








The work of the buggane was all the 
wickeder as the church was built by a pious 
soul in fulfillment of a vow made during a 
storm at sea, and it is well for the credit of 


| fairy-land that his sins were atoned for }y 
the good deeds of another spirit, who lives 
a Pictish bishop hundreds of years ago. I 


in the traditions of an adjacent field. The 
field is called Ye Cheance Rhunt, and the 
fairy is the Phynnoddere, which means in 
At one time ly 
was a favorite elfin knight, but he was ban- 
ished from the court and transformed to a 
satyr on account of his love for a mortal. 
His reverses did not sour the native sweet- 
ness of his temper, and he haunted the mead- 
ow at the foot of the mountain for many 
years, endearing himself to the people hy 
constant acts of kindness. On retiring for 


| the night the mistress of the house would 


The walls at the eastern side are crumbled | 


out of sight, and their dust is cloaked in 
moss, ivy, and ferns. Only the moist stones 
at the western end and a part of the north- 
ern wall remain, with a voiceless little bel- 
fry above them. The roof went long ago, 
and the story of some marvel-lovers is that 
there never was a roof at all; in fact, that 
a mischievous fairy, called the buggane, 
amused himself with tossing it to the 
ground, with a loud laugh of satisfaction, 
as often as it was put on. The circum- 
stances are related so minutely that they 
are almost to be believed, and whether the 
story is true or false, it is a matter of fact 
that there never has been a roof during the 
lifetime of the oldest villagers, and that two 
crusty trees have been growing out of the 
nave so long that they would not pass for 
middle-aged. 





leave a bowl of provisions on the table for 
him, and when the family were asleep he 
would enter the kitchen and quietly eat the 
food, afterward mending all the broken fur- 
niture in the house, and chopping wood for 
the morning’s fire. 

One day a gentleman wished to show his 
gratitude to the Phynnoddere, and left a few 


| garments for him in the meadow ; but in- 


stead of pleasing him, they wounded his 
feelings by reminding him ot his condition. 
He took up the things, one by one, mutter- 
ing the while: 


“Cap for the head—alas, poor head! 
Coat for the back—alas, poor back! 
Breeches for the breech—alas, poor breech !” 


And throwing them over the mountains into 
the sea, hé disappeared, with a sad ery, never 
to cross the threshold of man again. 

As I made my way back to the road I 


' called for some milk in one of the cottages, 
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PEEL CASTLE 


where an old lady was seated at her spin- 
ning-wheel. I asked her whether the fair- 
ies had been about lately, and she looked 
at me suspiciously for a few minutes before 
gravely answering no. “ But,’ she quickly 
added, “I ton’t mane to say that there be 
none; no, inteet. But it is terrible long 
cinect wan came anear to me; yes, inteet; 
ant ta boggane it is in the mountain under 
the gorce it is.’ She blessed me as I left 
her, and fell to crooning an old Manx love- 
song, as the silky wool sped into the strong 
fabric : 
“For Jurly plain, O Mylechavane, 

You left me alone in the glen; 

For better or worse there is gold in your purse— 

Gold pieces, two hundred times ten.” 

Two miles further on I entered Glen Hel- 
en, walking as far as the Rhinneas Water- 
fall, which tumbles thirty feet over a rocky 
ledge; and then I came back to the main 
road, and continued my journey to St. John’s. 
On a greensward there is an artificial mound 


AND TOWN, 


= 


first held in an adjacent church, and the 
Lieutenant-Governor then occupies a chair 
within a tent on the summit of the mound, 
the members of the House of Keyes being 
seated on the terraces around. The cere- 
monies are thus prescribed by statute: 
“Our Doughtfull and Gratious Lord, this 
is the Constitution of Old Time, the which 
we have given in our Days, how ye should be 
governed on your Tinwald Day. First, you 
shall come thither in your Royall Array, as a 
King ought to do, by the Prerogatives and 
Royalties of the Land of Mann. And upon 
the hill of Tinwald sitt in a Chaire, covered 
with Royall Cloath and Cushions, and your 
Visage to the East, and your Sword before 
you, holden with the point upward: your 
Barrons in the third degree sitting beside 
you, and your beneficed Men and your Deem- 
sters before you sitting; and your Cleark, 
your Knights, Esquires, and Yeomen about 
you in the third Degree; and the Worthiest 
Men in your Land to be called in before 


of earth called Tinwald Hill,* from which | your Deemsters, if you will ask any thing of 
the Norwegians proclaimed the law of the | them, and to hear the Government of your 
land a thousand years ago. It is about ten | Land and your Will; and the Commons to 
feet in height, eighty yards in cireumfer- | stand without the Circle of the Hill, and 
ence, and is encircled by three receding ter- | the 3 Reliques of Mann there to be Before 
races cut in the sides, with a small flight of you in Your Presence by three Clearks in 
steps leading to the summit at the eastern | their Surplisses. And your Deemsters shall 
point. The old custom is still in force, and | make call in the Coroner of Glanfaba; and 
all new acts passed by the legislature are he shall call in all the Coroners of Mann, 
there promulgated on the 5th of July in| and their Yards in their Hands, with their 
sach year. The day is a general holiday, | weapons upon them, either Sword or Axe. 
and the people come in thousands from all | And the Moares, that is, to witt, of every 
parts of the island. Divine services are Sheading. Then the Chief Coronér, that is, 


rr nr | the Coroner of Glanfaba, shall make affence 
® The ones ‘Tinwald is jeiten from Thing, 8 signify- 


-aine Oo e anc me, that noe 
ing in the ancient language of the North a popular pes heres Ps nine J we and Ly was z ths wee fan 
assembly ; and similar mounds exist in Scotland and make any Disturbance or Stirr, in the Time 
| of Tinwald, or any Murmer or Rising in the 


Iceland. 


ey tie. 
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King’s Presence, upon Paine of Hanging and! 
Drawing. And then shall let your Barrons 
and all others know you to be their King 
and Lord, and what Time you were here 
you received the Land as Heir-Apparent in 
your Father’s Days.” ' 

One part of the above is no longer ob- 
served, that of the clerks bearing the “ Rel- 
iques,” and there is no positive information 
2s to what the Reliques were. Two battles 
have been fought on the surrounding ground, 
and a cone-shaped mountain to the south is 
stained crimson with the blood of witches 
who were rolled down its steep sides in 
spiked barrels. 

The next town in my itineracy was Peel, 
which is on the western coast, a few miles 
north of Douglas. When the contraband 
trade flourished it was a place of some im- 
portance, but all its little wealth is now 
derived from the herring fishery, which em- 
ploys four thousand men and boys. Like 
Douglas, it is sueltered in a semicircular 
bay, and the coast to the north and south is 
pitilessly stormy. Red sandstone from the 
cliffs has been largely used in building, and 
it imparts a warm tone to the quaint houses 
in the straggling streets. About half a mile 
distant there are some sea-worn caves, near 
a beach strewa with agates, jaspers, and car- 
nelians. But the prettiest and most roman- 
tic part of Peel is its little harbor. You 
read about the morbid impulse of people to 
throw themselves from the highest gallery 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, so fascinating is the 
awful height. I fancy that a young or an 
old boy strolling here from day to day would 
snecumb to an impulse to run away to sea. 
Sitting on one of the mooring - posts, I 
caught myself furtively-watching the cap- 
tain of a fishing boat, and waiting for a 
chance to steal on board and stow myself 
away. It is like the harbors that I pictured 
in my mind’s eye when I read the stories of 
Captain Marryat and W. H. G. Kingston. 
There is activity without dust or fretting, 
or noisy teams or sweating men. It is the 
illimitable sea itself, with its briny scent, 
not the flavorless water of a mountain 
stream, that undulates against the bulk- 
heads. The men are chatting about wind 
and weather, watching the clouds and the 
barometers in a good old-fashioned way, in- 
stead of putting their trust in blatant steam- 
boats. There is no telegraph to herald the 
approach of vessels twenty-four hours before 
they can arrive. The women go to the head- 
lands to look for their husbands’ boats, and 
when the clouds are black their hearts sink 
with the sun. 

They are all fishermen in Peel. The old 
wharf is speckled with their blue Guernsey 
shirts. Their bearded faces are ruddy with 
the tint of the west wind. I saw, too, a baby 
maiden, not more than five summers old, in 
the full bloom of a fisherwoman—a dainty 
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FISHERMAN’S DAUGHTER. 

little thing, dressed in a striped petticoat, 
a woolen gown and hood, coming from her 
father’s boat with a basket of herrings for 
dinner. All the children are as fresh and 
as wild as water-sprites. As I sat by the 
beach I saw three four-year-olders in a crazy 
old dory capsizing themselves for fun, and 
swimming to the shore. Two others were 
trying with all their might to lese them- 
selves in a pair of sea-boots. 

The event of the afternoon is the depart- 
ure of the boats. They are stanch-looking 
sloops, of great beam, painted black, and 
numbered. One by one they glide from 
their moorings in the harbor into the bay. 
The brown sails are loosely spread until they 
pass the breakwater, when the breeze nes- 
tles in the folds, and they sweep into the gray 
space beyond Contrary Head. At sunrise 
they come home again, their decks glisten- 
ing with loads of herring and mackerel. As 
the morning sun, breaking between the hills, 
strikes them, they are transformed into fairy 
craft, with purple sails, masts of gold, and 
hulls of silver. 

From the end of the wharf a boat ferries 
you to St. Patrick’s Isle, once separate but 
now connected with the main-land. Here 


|stand the ruins of Peel Castle, which was 
|one of the oldest combined military and ec- 
| clesiastical establishments in Great Britain. 


From the landing you mount some sieps 
hewn out of solid rock leading to a porteul- 
lis door, and the guide-book tells you that 


|you ought at once to be moved to “some 
'melancholy reflections by the proofs of for- 
| mer pomp and power and present desertion, 


decay, and desolation”—well-meaning ad- 
vice, but impracticable. I was not moved 
in the least, and I don’t think you would be. 
You are among a crowd of boisterous tour- 
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ists, and you are 
compelled to pay 
fourpence admission and to register your 
names. Under such circumstances it 
must be a very imaginative and reflect- 
ive person who is immediately impressed 
with an old red sandstone building in the 
last stage of decay. You look at the low, 
tottering walls, the stones loosely put to- 


PEEL CASTLE, 


gether, the crumbling arches, and the nar- ily put together. You listen to the ram- 


row stairways. The ivy crown that gives | bling record of mixed history and tradition 
to age its greatest lustre has not fallen told by the old army pensioner who conducts 
upon them. They appear freshly and hast- | you through the apartments. You can not 





BRAPDA HEAD, PORT ERIN, 
































































































































GLEN MAYE WATER-FALL. 


fail to be interested, but you are not im- | 


pressed. In the bowels of the rock is the 
barrel-vaulted cell where Eleanor, Duchess 
of Gloucester, was confined fourteen years 
for sorcery; and to the east of a haunted 
guard-room is the cathedral church of St. 
Germanus, founded by Bishop Simon eight 
hundred years ago. This is more like a 
ruin. It is a small cross church, with a 
central tower, but without aisles or porch- 
es. One of the walls is on the edge of a 
precipice, and looking through the crevices 
you can see and hear the waves beating on 
the rocks beneath. Hence you are taken 
to Fenella’s Tower, and here those who 
have read Walter Scott’s Peveril of the Peak 
are likely to be impressed for the first time. 
You listlessly follow the crowd through the 
tilting-yard, the armorer’s forge, the grand 
armory, the round tower, and the sally-port. 
I confess to the keen sense of disappoint- 
ment I experienced. The ancient magnifi- 
cence seemed departed, and the place was 
like an immense enlargement of a house 
loosely put together by children at play. 
But toward evening, when the tourists 
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had gone back to 
Douglas, I visited 
the castle again. 
and in the quiet ] 
found all that I had 
missed in the crowd. 
The walls were ful] 
of mystery, and the 
dark passages in- 
spired a supersti- 
tious dread of every 
echo; a chill ran 
through my frame 
as I sat alone in 
the prison chamber 
where the poor lady 
of Gloucester suffer- 
ed and died. The 
tilting-yard rang 
with the clashing 
of armor, and the 
spectre of the guard- 
room seemed at least 
a possibility. I 
sought the damp 
cathedral again, and 
saw the light 
streaming between 
the transept arches 
on to a broken tomb- 
stone. It did not 
seem so very many 
ages ago since the 
vespers were sung 
in the choir, and the 
little altar blazed 
with warmth in the 
chilly Northern twi 
lights; not so very 
many ages ago since 
the bishops resting in this moist ground 
were robed, and speaking benedictions, 
while the hoarse challenge of the sentry 
in the court-yard warned off the temporal 
foes of his august majesty the King of Man 
and Earl of Derby. 

After rambling through the apartments | 
came to a high point in the inclosure of the 
castle walls which was carpeted with soft 
grass; and here I sat to watch the sun set. 
The air was very clear, and I could see a 
cloudy ridge of mountains in Ireland beyond 
the channel. The water in the near distance 
was a light green, farther off, a blue, and still 
farther, subdued to a gray. The high coast 
of the island was visible as far as Contrary 
Head, where it turned off to the north. The 
sandstone and slate cliffs were red, yellow, 
and purple—the perfect colors themselves 
without any intermediate tints. Two or 
three boats were cruising in the offing, and 
away at sea a steamer bound from Liverpool 
to Dublin was laboring in the trough. The 
town lay quietly under the arms of the cas 
tle, a puff of hot smoke hovering above it: 
and presently I could see the outer lines of 











SUGAR-LOAF ROCK, NEAR THE CALF OF MAN, 


the little sandstone houses rimmed with fiery 
gold. As the sun came nearer the western 
horizon a flood of the ruby light poured 
through the narrow streets and over the 
roofs, spreading at last to the old fortress 
and breathing its passion on the smitten 
walls. The night came down with a frosty 
wind, and the water moaned sadly against 
he precipice. A few lamps flickered on 
the wharf, and the cliffs loomed nearer, un- 
til they inclosed the town and the castle in 
the awful blackness of their mantle. 

From Peel I went to the south of the isl- 
and, visiting the cascade in Glen Maye en 
route, and following the line of the const, 
which increases in rugged grandeur. A walk 
of about ten miles brought me to Port Erin, 
a romantic fishing village set back in an ex- 
tensive bay, and guarded by two magnifi- 
cent promontories, called the Cassels and 
Bradda Head. From the latter a fine view 
is obtained of the “Calf,” a 
tiny islet separated from the 
main-land at the southern- 
most point by a narrow 
channel, through which the 
sea surges with tremendous’ 
force in the calmest weath- 
er. It is about five miles 
in circumference, and is girt 
by a belt of dislocated rocks 
tumbled together in savage 
confusion. The cliffs on the 
southern side rise four hun- 
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‘is usually sighted by the steamers sailing 


| | between Liverpool and America. 


Descending from the headland I crossed 
the pebbly beach, and climbed the steep hill 
at the opposite side of the bay. For a short 
distance there were some shabby cottages 
near the foot-path. But as I mounted high- 
er I entered a desolate tract of bristling 
gorse, only inhabited as far as I could see 
| by an idiot girl and some mountain goats. 
During a shower I sought shelter in a de- 

serted house situated in a field of stunted 
|oats, which lived to shame the land. As 


| soon as the blue came through the clouds 


again I continued to ascend until I reached 
the crest of the hill, and could glance down 
on the wondrous beauties of the pastoral 
valley and the rock-bound coast. I sat for 
a while within a circle of white stones, sup- 
posed to have been formed by the Druids, 
and then I went down on the opposite slope 
to the village of Creg-y-neesh. 

It is in the valley of a foot-hill, and is the 
}most primitive settlement in the island. 
| The population consists of about six pure- 
| blooded Manx families, with longer pedi- 
| grees than many English nobles can boast. 

Their homes are in six rude huts standing 
within detached fences, and looking down 
upon the sea. The outer walls are covered 
with fish in process of curing, which also 
fill several rows of barrels, and impart an 
unsavory pungency to the atmosphere. All 
the men were at sea when I arrived, and 
the women were washing and spinning. In 
one of the cottages I staid to tea with a 
brawny fisherman’s wife over six feet high. 
There was only one room in the house. The 
fire-place was several feet high and wide, 
with a little mound of peat smouldering in 
the grate. The floor was the earth without 
any covering. A deal table was laid out in 
the simplest style for my entertainment; 
and. as I sat by the fire, fondling one of the 
tailless Manx cats, and watching my hostess 
blowing the slow fuel into a blaze, it seemed 
as if I had got back into another age. The 
sunken window was so small that it kept 
the room in perpetual twilight. The tick 
of the old clock on the shelf, the pur of the 
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cat, and the splutter of the fire 

lows sighed upon it, were the only sounds 
that broke the silence. 

The food consisted of bread without leav- 
en, Salt fish, and tea. While I was eating, 
the woman brought out her spinning-wheel 
and showed me a pair of trowsers of her own 
weaving. They could afford to buy few new 
clothes, she told me, and all the things her 
husband wore, cloth included, were of her 
own making. 

Near Creg-y-neesh the grandeur of the 
coast culminates. The clifis are torn into 
chaotic forms, and the sea breaks upon them 
in a white fury. At the “Chasms” they are 
separated by six wide vertical fissures, near- 
ly three hundred féet deep, extending about 
one hundred feet inland. If you have a 
good head, you may clamber down to one 
of the ledges, and listen to the sea and the 
wind booming in the rock-groined caverns 
below you. Some of the smaller masses of 
rock appear suspended in the very act of 
falling, and even the larger ones are so nice- 
ly poised that a touch of the hand might be 
expected to upset them. Under the lee of 
the “Chasms” there is a pinnacle rising 


| 
| 
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| to embody in this article. 
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as the bel- | from the water, called the “Sugar-loaf,” on 


which countless marine birds rest, and add 
their shrill cries to the general clamor, and 
beyond this there is a world of sea and sky 
without a boundary. ‘ 

I must leave the reader here. My space 
will not allow me to ask him to follow me 
farther; but if what I have written induces 
him to spend a few days in the Isle of Man 
during his next vacation abroad, I can prom- 
ise him that he will find more of the pictur- 
esque element than I have had the power 
He will find in 
Castletown and Castle Rushen one of the 
quaintest towns and one of the noblest for- 
tresses that have survived modern improve- 
ments. A drive through Sulley Glen and 
over Snaefell Mountain will lead him to 
Ramsey, a pleasant little watering-place ; 
and a few miles from Ramsey he will pass 
over the Ballure Bridge to the Ballaglass 
Falls. The scenery, as I have said, is of the 
most varied kind. The rivers offer abun- 
dant sport, and from an antiquarian point of 
view there is not a richer spot in the United 
Kingdom than this fair little island in the 
Irish Sea. 


CARICATURE IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 


R. ROBERT TOMES, American consul, 
a few years ago, at the French city of 
Rheims, describes very agreeably the impres- 
sion made upon his mind by the grand his- 
toric cathedral of that ancient place.* Fill- 
ed with a sense of the majestic presence of 
the edifice, he approached one of the chief 
portals, to find it crusted with a most un- 
couth semi-burlesque representation, cut in 
stone, of the Last Judgment. The trump has 
sounded, and the Lord from a lofty throne 
is pronouncing doom upon the risen as they 
are brought up to the judgment-seat by the 
angels. Below him are two rows of the 
dead just rising from their graves, extend- 
ing to the full width of the great door. 
Upon many of the faces there is an expres- 
sion of amazement, which the artist ap- 
parently designed to be comic, and several 
of the attitudes are extremely absurd and 
Judicrous. Some have managed to push off 
the lid of their tombs a little way, and are 
peeping out through the narrow aperture, 
others have just got their heads above the 
surface of the ground, and others are sitting 
up in their graves; some have one leg out, 
some are springing into the air, and some 
are running, as if in wild fright, for their 
lives. Though the usual expression upon 
the faces is one of astonishment, yet this is 
varied. Some are rubbing their eyes as if 
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startled from a deep sleep, but not yet aware 
of the cause of alarm, others are utterly be- 
wildered, and hesitate to leave their rest- 
ing-place; some leap out in mad excite- 
ment, and others hurry off as if fearing to 
be again consigned to the tomb. An angel 
is leading a cheerful company of popes, bish- 
ops, and kings toward the Saviour, while a 
hideous demon with a mouth stretching 
from ear to ear is dragging off a number of 
the condemned toward the devil, who is 
seen stirring up a huge caldron boiling and 
bubbling with naked babies, dead before 
baptism. On another part of the wall is a 
carved representation of the vices which 
led to the destruction of Sodom and Go- 
morrah. These were so monstrously ob- 
scene that the authorities of the cathedral, 
in deference to the modern sense of decency, 
have caused them to be partly cut away by 
the chisel. 

The first cut on the next page is an ex- 
ample of burlesque ornament. The artist 
apparently intended to indicate another 
termination of the interview than the one 
recorded by sop between the wolf and the 
stork. The old cathedral at Strasburg, de- 
stroyed a hundred years ago, was long re- 
nowned for its sculptured burlesques. On 
the next page we give two of several capi- 
tals exhibiting the sacred rites of the church 
travestied by animals. 

It marks the change in the feelings and 
manners of men that, three hundred years 























CAPITAL IN THE AUTUN CATHEDRAL. 


after those Strasburg capitals were carved, 
with the sanction of the chapter, a book- 
seller for only exhibiting an engraving of 
some of them in his shop window was con- 
victed of having committed a crime “ most 


scandalous and injurious to religion.” His | 
sentence was “to make the amende honor- | 
able, naked to his shirt, a rope round his | 


neck, holding in his hand a lighted wax-can- 
dle weighing two pounds, before the princi- 
pal door of the cathedral, whither he will 
be conducted by the executioner, and there, 
on his knees, with uncovered head,” confess 
his fault and ask pardon of God and the 
king. The pictures were to be burned be- 
fore his eyes, and then, after paying all the 
costs of the prosecution, he was to go into 
eternal banishment. 

Other American consuls besides Mr. 
Tomes, and multitudes of American citizens 
not so fortunate as to study medieval art 
at their country’s expense, have been pro- 
foundly puzzled by this crust of crude bur- 
lesque on ecclesiastical architecture. The 
objects in Europe which usually give to a 
susceptible American his first and his last 
rapture are the cathedrals, those venerable 
enigmas, the glory and shame of the Mid- 
dle Ages, which present so complete a con- 
trast to the toy temples, new, cabinet-finish- 
ed, upholstered, sofa-seated, of American cit- 
ies, not to mention the consecrated barns, 
white-painted and treeless, of the rural dis- 
tricts. And the cathedrals are a contrast 
to every thing in Europe also, if only from 
their prodigious magnitude. A cathedral 
town generally stands in a valley, through 
which a small river winds. When the vis- 
itor from any of the encompassing hills gets 
his first view of the compact little city, the 
cathedral looms up in the midst thereof so 
vast, so tall, that the disproportion to the 
surrounding structures is sometimes even 
ludicrous, like a huge black elephant with 
a flock of smali brown sheep huddling about 
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its feet. But when at last the stranger 
stands in its shadow, he finds the spell of its 
presence irresistible ; and it is a spell which 
the lapse of time not unfrequently strength- 
ens, till he is conscious of a tender, strong 
|attachment to the edifice, which leads him 
| to visit it at unusual times, to try the effect 
| upon it of moonlight, of storm, of dawn and 
| twilight, of mist, rain, and snow. He finds 
| himself going to it for solace and rest. On 
|Set4ing out upon a journey he makes a de- 
| tour to get another last look, and, return- 
|ing, goes valise in hand to see his cathe- 
| dral before he sees his family. Many Ameri- 
}can consuls have had this experience, have 
|truly fallen in love with the cathedral of 
| their station, and remained faithful to it for 
jyears after their return, like Mr. Howells, 
| whose heart and pen still return to Venice 
and San Carlo, so much to the delight of his 
readers, 
This charm appears to lie in the mere 
grandeur of the edifice as a work of art, for 
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OAPITAL IN THE STRASBURG CATHEDRAL, A.D. 1300. 


we observe it to be most potent over persons 
who are least in sympathy with the feeling 
which cathedrals embody. Very religious 
people are as likely to be repelled as at- 
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eries and monstrosities 
of all the previous ages, 
The gross conceptions of 
India, Egypt, Greece, and 
Rome appear in the or- 
namentation of Chris- 
tian,temples along with 
shapes hideous or gro- 
tesque which may haye 
been original. Even the 
oaken stalls in which 
the officiating priests 
| rested during the pro- 








ENGRAVED UPON A STALL IN SHERBORNE MINSTER, ENGLAND, 


longed ceremonials of 
festive days are in many 


tracted by them; and indeed in England | cathedrals covered with comic carving, some 


and Scotland there are large numbers of 
Dissenters who have avoided entering them 
all their lives on principle. 
who enjoy them most; for they see in them 
a most captivating assemblage of novelties 
—vast magnitude, solidity of structure only 
inferior to nature’s own work, venerable 
age, harmonious and solemn magnificence 
all combined in an edifice which can not on 
any principle of utility justify its existence, 
and does not pay the least fraction of its 
expenses. Little do they know personally 
of the state of feeling which made succes- 
sive generations of human beings willing to 
live in hovels and inhale pollution in order 
that they might erect these wondrous piles. 
The cost of maintaining them—of which 
cost the annual expenditure in money is 
the least important part—does not come 
home to us. We abandon ourselves with- 
out reserve to the enjoyment of stupendous 
works wholly new to our experience. 

It is Americans also who are most baffled 
with the attempt to explain the contradic- 
tion between the noble proportions of these 
edifices and the decorations upon some of 
their walls. How could it have been, we 
ask in amazement, that minds capable of 
conceiving the harmonies of these fretted 
roofs, these majestic colonnades, these sym- 
metrical towers, could also have permitted 
their surfaces to be profaued by sculptures 
so absurd and so abominable that by no arti- 
fice of cireumlocution can an idea of some 
of them be conveyed in printable words? In 
close proximity to statues of the Virgin, 
and in chapels whose every line is a line of 
beauty, we know not how 
to interpret what M. 
Champfieury truly styles 
“deviltries and obsceni- 
ties unnamable, vice and 
passion depicted with gross 
brutality, luxury which has 
thrown off every disguise, 
and shows itself naked, 
bestial, and shameless.” 
And these medieval art- 
ists availed themselves of 
the accumulated buffoon- 
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FROM A MANUSORIPT 


of which is pure caricature. A rather fa- 
vorite subject was the one annexed, a whip- 
ping scene in a school, carved upon an an- 
cient stall in an English cathedral. 

It is not certain, however, that the artist 
had any comic intention in engraving this 
picture of retributive justice, with which 
the children of former ages were so famil- 
iar. It was a standard subject. The troops 
of Flemish carvers who roamed over Europe 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, offer- 
ing their services wherever a church was to 
be decorated, carried with them portfolios of 
stock subjects, of which this was one. Oth- 
er carvings are unmistakable caricatures: a 
monk caught making love to a nun, a wife 
beating her husband, an aged philosopher 
ridden by a woman, monkeys wearing bish- 
ops’ mitres, barbers drawing teeth in ludi- 
crous attitudes, and others less describable. 
In the huge cathedral of English Winches- 
ter, which abounds in curious relics of the 
Middle Ages, there is a series of painted pan- 
els in the chapel of Our Lady, one of which 
is an evident caricature of the devil. He is 
having his portrait painted, and the Virgin 
Mary is near the artist, urging him to paint 
him blacker and uglier than usual. The 
devil does not like this, and wears an ex- 
pression similar to that of a rogue in a mod- 
ern police station who objects to being pho- 
tographed. Often, however, in these old 


pictures the devil is master of the situa- 
tion, and exhibits contempt for his adver- 
saries in indecorous ways. 

If we turn from the sacred edifices to the 
sacred books used in them—those richly il- 
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FEOM A MANUSORIPT MASS-BOOK OF TUE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 


luminated missals, the books of “ Hours,” the 
psalters, and other works of devotion—we 
are amazed beyond expression to discover 
upon their brilliant pages a similar taste 
in ornamentation. The school scene on the 
previous page, in which monkey - headed 
children are playing school, dates back to 
the thirteenth century. 

Burlesque tournaments, in the same taste, 
often figure in the prayer-books among rep- 
resentations of the Madonna, the crucifixion, 


and scenes in the lives of the patriarchs. The | 
gallant hare tilts at the fierce cock of the | 


barn-yard, or sly 
Reynard __ parries 
the thrust of the | 
clumsy bear. 

One of the most 
curious relics of 
those religious cen- 
turies is a French 
prayer-book pre- | 
served in the Brit- 
ish Museum, where 
it was discovered | 
and described by | 
Mr. Malcolm, one of | 
the first persons 
who ever attempt- 
ed to elucidate the | 
subject of carica- 
ture. Besides the | 
“Hours of the | 
Blessed Virgin,” it | 
contains yarious | 
prayers and col- 
lects, the office for 
the dead, and some 
psalms, all in Lat- 
in. It is illustra- 
ted by several brill- 
iantly colored, well- 
drawn, but most 
grotesque and in- 
comprehensible fig- 
ures, designed, as 
has been conject- 
ured, to “expose 
the wicked and in- 
ordinate lives of 
the clergy, who 
were hated by the | 
manuscript writers ‘--—-————-- 
as taking away 


much of their business.” This was the ex- 
planation given of these remarkable pic- 
tures to the trustees of the Museum by the 
collector of whom they bought the volume. 
Several of them are here submitted to the 
reader’s ingenuity. 

Besides the specimens given there is a 
wolf growling at a snake twisting itself 
round its hind-leg; there is “a grinning 
match” between a human head on an ani- 
mal’s body and a boar’s head on a monkey’s 
body ; there is a creature like a pea-hen, with 
two bodies, one neck, and two dogs’ heads; 
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there is an animal with four bodies and one 
head; there is a bearded man’s face and a 
woman’s on one neck, and the body has no 
limbs, but an enormous tail; there is a tur- 
ret, on the top of which a monkey sits, and 
a savage below is aiming an arrow at him. 
In the British Museum—that unequaled re- 
pository of all that is curious and rare—there 
is the famous and splendid psalter of Rich- 
ard II., containing many strange pictures in 
the taste of the period. On the second page, 
for example, along with two pictures of the 
kind usual in Catholic works of devotion, 
there is a third which represents an absurd 
combat within lists between the court fool 
and the court giant. The fool, who is also 
a dwarf, is belaboring the giant with an in- 
strument like those hollow clubs used in 
our pantomimes when the clown is to be 
whacked with great violence. The giant 
shrinks from the blows, and the king, point- 
ing at the dwarf, seems to say, “Go it, little 
one; I bet upon you.” 

Mr. Malcolm, who copied this picture from 
the original, where, he says, it is most su- 
perbly finished, interprets it to be a carica- 
ture of the famous combat between David 
and Goliath in the presence of King Saul 
and his court. In the same mass-book there 
is a highly ridiculous representation of 
Jonah on board ship, with a blue Boreas 
with cheeks puffed out raising the tempest, 
and a black devil clawing the sail from the 
yard. In selecting a few of the more inno- 
cent pictures from the prayer-book of Queen 
Mary, daughter of Henry VIII. of England, 
Mr. Malcolm gives expression to his amaze- 
ment at the character of the drawings, 
which he dared not exhibit to a British 
public! Was this book, he asks, made on 
purpose for the queen? Was it a gift or a 
purchase? But whether she bought or 
whether she accepted it, he thinks she must 
have “delighted in ludicrous and improper 
ideas,” or else “her inclination for absurd- 
ity and caricature conquered even her relig- 


| ion, in defense of which she spread ruin and 
| desolation through her kingdom.” 

As the reader has now before his eyes a 
| sufficient number of specimens of the gro- 
| tesque ecclesiastical ornamentation of the 
| period under consideration, he is prepared 

to consider the question which has perplex- 
}ed so many students besides Mr. Malcolm: 
| How are we to account for these indecen- 
cies in places and books consecrated to de- 
votion? A voice from the church of the 
fifth century gives us the hint of the true 
answer. “You ask me,” writes St. Nilus 
to Olympiodorus of Alexandria, “if it is be- 
coming in us to cover the walls of the sanc- 
tuary with representations of animals of all 
kinds, so that we see upon them snares set, 
hares, goats, and other beasts in full flight 
before hunters exhausting themselves in 
taking and pursuing them with their dogs; 
and again, upon the bank of a river, all 
kinds of fish caught by fishermen. I an- 
swer you that this is a puerility with which 
to amuse the eyes of the faithful.”* To one 
who is acquainted with the history and gen- 
ius of the Roman Catholic Church this very 
simple explanation of the incongruity is suf- 
ficient. The policy of that wonderful organ- 
ization in every age has been to make every 
possible concession to ignorance that is com- 
patible with the continuance of ignorance. 
It has sought always to amuse, to edify, to 
moralize, and console ignorance, but never 
to enlighten it. The mind that planned the 
magnificent cathedral at Rheims, of which 
Mr. Tomes was so much enamored, and the 
artists who designed the glorious San Carlo 
that kindled rapture in the poetical mind 
of Mr. Howells, did indeed permit the scan- 
dalous burlesques that disfigure their walls ; 
but they only permitted them. It was a 
concession which they had to grant to the 
ignorant multitude whose unquestioning 





* Quoted in Champfleury, p. 7, from Maxima Bibli- 
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faith alone made these enormous structures 
possible. 

We touch here the question insinuated by 
Gibbon in his first volume, where he plainly 
enough intimates his belief that Christian- 
ity was a lapse into barbarism rather than 
a deliverance from it. Plausible arguments 
in the same direction have been frequently 
made since Gibbon’s time by comparing the 
best of Roman civilization with the worst 
of the self-torturing monkery of the early 
Christian centuries. In a debate on this | 
subject in New York a few months since be- 


those soldiers in combat, those huntsmen 
sounding the horn? Here a single head is 
fitted to several bodies, there upon a sin- 
gle body there are several heads; now a 
quadruped has a serpent’s tail, and now a 
quadruped’s head figures upon a fish’s body. 
Sometimes it is a monster with the fore 
parts of a horse and the hinder parts of a 
goat; again an animal with horns ends with 
the hind quarters of a horse. Every where 
is seen a variety of strange forms, so nu- 
merous and so odd that the brothers occu- 
py themselves more in deciphering the mar- 


tween a member of the bar and a doctor of | bles than their books, and pass whole days 
divinity, both of them gentlemen of learn- | in studying all those figures much more at- 
ing, ability, and candor, the lawyer pointed | tentively than the divine law. Great God! 
to the famous picture of St. Jerome (A.D. 375), | if you are not ashamed of such useless things, 
naked, grasping a human skull, his magnifi- | how, at least, can you avoid regretting the 
cent head showing vast capacity paralyzed | enormity of their cost ?” 

by an absorbing terror, and exclaimed, “Be-| How, indeed! The honest abbé was far 
hold the lapse from Virgil, Horace, Cicero, | from seeing the symbolical meaning in those 
Seneca, the Plinys, and the Antonines!” | odd figures which modern investigators have 
The answer made by the clergyman was, | imagined. He was simply ashamed of the 
“That is not Christianity! In the Christian | ecclesiastical caricatures; but a century or 
books no hint of that, no utterance justify-| two later ingenious writers began to cov- 


ing that, can be found.” Perhaps neither of | 
the disputants succeeded in expressing the | 
whole truth on this point. The vaunted | 
Roman civilization was, in truth, only a! 
thin crust upon the surface of the empire, | 
embracing but one small class in each prov- | 
ince, the people every where being ignorant 
slaves. Into that inert mass of servile ig- | 
norance Christianity enters, and receives 
from it the interpretation which ignorance | 
always puts upon ideas advanced or new, | 
interpreting it as hungry French peasants | 
in 1792 and South Carolina negroes in 1870 | 
interpreted modern ideas of human rights. 
The new leaven set the mass heaving and | 
swelling until the crust was broken to| 
pieces. The civilization of Marcus Aurelius | 
was lost. From parchment scrolls poetry 
and philosophy were obliterated that the 
sheets might be used for prayers and med- | 
itations. The system of which St. Jerome 
was the product and representative was a 
baleful mixture, of which nine-tenths were 
Hindoo and the remaining tenth was half 
Christian and half Plato. 

The true inference to be drawn is that no 
civilization is safe nor even genuine until 
it embraces all classes of the community, 
and the promulgation of Christianity was 
the first step toward that. 

As the centuries wore on the best of the 
clergy grew restive under this monstrous 
style of ornamentation. “What purpose,” 
wrote St. Bernard, about A.D. 1140, “serve 
in our cloisters, under the eyes of the broth- 
ers and during their pious readings, those 
ridiculous monstrosities, those prodigies of 
beauties deformed or deformities made beau- 
tiful? Why those nasty monkeys, those fu- 
rious lions, those monstrous centaurs, those 





animals half human, those spotted tigers, 


er them with the fig-leaves of a symbolic- 
al interpretation. According to the ingen- 
ious M. Durand, who wrote (A.D. 1459) thirty 
years before Luther was born, every part of 
a cathedral has its spiritual meaning. The 
stones of which it is built represent the 
faithful, the lime that forms part of the cem- 
ent is an emblem of fervent charity, the 
sand mingled with it signifies the actions 
undertaken by us for the good of our breth- 
ren, and the water in which these ingredi- 
ents blend is the symbol of the Holy Ghost. 
The hideous shapes sculptured upon the 
portals are, of course, malign spirits flying 
Srom the temple of the Lord, and seeking refuge 
in the very substance of the walls! The great 
length of the temple signifies the tireless 
patience with which the faithful support 
the ills of this life in expectation of their 
celestial home; its breadth symbolizes that 


| large and noble love which embraces both 


the friends and the enemies of God; its 
height typifies the hope of final pardon; 
the roof beams are the prelates, who by the 
labor of preaching exhibit the truth in all 
its clearness; the windows are the Script- 
ures, which receive the light from the sun 
of truth, and keep out the winds, snows, 
and hail of heresy and false doctrine de- 
vised by the father of schism and falsehood; 
the iron bars and pins that sustain the win- 
dows are the general councils, ecumenic- 
al and orthodox, which have sustained the 
holy and canonical Scriptures; the two per- 
pendicular stone columns which support the 
windows are the two precepts of Christian 
charity, to love God and our neighbor; the 
length of the windows shows the profundity 
and obscurity of Scripture, and their round- 
ness indicates that the church is always in 
harmony with itself. 
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GOG AND MAGOG, THE GIANTS IN THE GUILDHALL OF LONDON, 


This is simple enough. But M. Jéréme 
Bugeaud, in his collection of Chansons Popu- 
laires of the western provinces of France, 
gives part of a catechism still taught to 
children, though coming down from the 
Middle Ages, which carries this quaint sym- 
bolizing to a point of the highest absurdity. 
The catechism turns upon the sacred char- 
acter of the lowly animal that most need- 
ed any protection which priestly ingenuity 
could afford. Here are a few of the ques- 
tions and answers: 

Priest. “ What signify the two ears of the 
ass ?” 

CuILp. “The two ears of the ass signify 
the two great patron saints of our city.” 

Priest. “ What signifies the head of the 
ass ?” 

CuiLp. “The head of the ass signifies the 
great bell, and the halter the clapper of the 
great bell, which is in the tower of the ca- 
thedral of the patron saints of our city.” 

Priest. “ What signifies the ass’s mouth ?” 

Cuitp. “The ass’s mouth signifies the 
great door of the cathedral of the patron 
saints of our city.” 

Priest. “What signify the four feet of 
the ass ?” 

CuiLp. “The four feet of the ass signify 
the four great pillars of the cathedral of the 
patron saints of our city.” 

Priest. “What signifies the paunch of the 
ass ?” 

Cup. “The paunch of the ass signifies 
the great chest wherein Christians put their 
offerings to the patron saints of our cathe- 
dral.” 








Priest. “What signifies the tail of the 
ass ?” 

CuiLp. “The tail of the ass signifies the 
holy-water brush of the good dean of the 
cathedral of the patron saints of our city.” 

The priest does not stop at the tail, but 
pursues the symbolism with a simplicity 
and innocence which do not bear transla- 
ting into our blunt English words. As late 
as 1750 Bishop Burnet saw in a church at 
Worms an altarpiece of a crudity almost 
incredible. It represented the Virgin Mary 
throwing Christ into the hopper of a wind- 
mill, from the spout of which he was issu- 
ing in the form of sacramental wafers, and 
priests were about to distribute them among 
the people. The unquestionable purpose of 
this picture was to assist the faith and ani- 
mate the piety of the people of Worms. 

If we turn from the sacred to the secu- 
lar, we find the ornamentation not less bar- 
barous. Many readers have seen the two 
giants that stand in the Guildhall of Lon- 
don, where they, or ugly images like them, 
have stood from time immemorial. A little 
book sold near by used to inform a credu- 
lous public that Gog and Magog were two 
gigantic brothers taken prisoners in Corn- 
wall fighting against the Trojan invaders, 
who brought them in triumph to the site of 
London, where their chief chained them to 
the gate of his palace as porters. But, un- 
fortunately for this romantic tale, Mr. Fair- 
holt, in his work upon the giants,* makes it 





* Gog and Magog: the Giants in Guildhall. By F. 
W. Farmnott, F.S.A. London: 1859, 








HEAD OF THE GREAT DRAGON OF NORWICH, 


known that many other towns and cities of 
Europe cherish from a remote antiquity sim- 
ilar images. He gives pictures of the Salis- 
bury giant, the huge helmeted giant in Ant- 
werp, the family of giants at Douai, the 
giant and giantess of Ath, the giants of 
Brussels, as well as of the mighty dragon 
of Norwich, with practicable iron jaw. 

We may therefore discard learned theo- 
ries and sage conjectures concerning Gog 
and Magog, and attribute them to the pov- 
erty of invention and the barbarity of taste 
which prevailed in the ages of faith. 

One of the subjects most frequently chos- 
en for caricature during this period was 
that cunning and audacious enemy of God 
and man, the devil—a composite being, 
made up of the Satan who tested Job, the 
devil who tempted Jesus, and the Egyptian 
Osiris who weighed souls in the balance, 
and claimed as his own those found want- 
ing. The theory of the universe then 
generally accepted was that the world 
was merely a field of strife between God 
and this malignant spirit; on the side of 
God were ranged archangels, angels, the 
countless host of celestial beings, and all 
the saints on earth and in heaven, while 
on the devil’s side were a vast army of 
fallen spirits and all the depraved portion 
of the human race. The simple souls of 
that period did not accept this explana- 
tion in an allegorical sense, but as the 
most literal statement of facts familiarly 
known, concerning which no one in Chris- 
tendom had any doubt whatever. The 

devil was as composite in his external 
form as he was in his traditional charac- 
ter. All the mythologies appear to have 
contributed something to his make-up, 
until he had acquired many of the most 
repulsive features and members of which 
animated nature gives the suggestion. 
He was hairy, hoofed, and horned; he 
had a forked tail; he had a countenance 
which expressed the fox’s cunning, the 
serpent’s malice, the pig’s appetite, the 
monkey’s grin. As to his body, it varied 
according to the design of the artist, but 
it usually resembled creatures base or 
loathsome. 

In one picture there is a very rude but 
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curious representation of the weighing of 

| souls, superintended by the devil and an 
| archangel. The devil, in the form of a hog, 
| has won a prize in the soul of a wicked 
woman, which he is carrying off in a highly 
disrespectful manner, while casting a back- 
ward glance to see that he has fair play in 
the next weighing. This was an exceeding- 
ly favorite subject with the artists of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries. They de- 
lighted to picture the devil in their crude 
uncompromising way as an insatiate miser 
of human souls, eager to seize them, de- 
manding a thousand, a million, a billion, 
ail; and when one appeared in the scales 
so void of guilt that the good angel must 
needs possess it, he may be seen slyly put- 
ting a finger upon the opposite scale to 
weigh it down, and this sometimes in spite 
of the angel’s remonstrance. In one pic- 
ture, described by M. Mérimée in his Voyage 
en Auvergne, the devil plays this trick at a 
moment when the archangel Michael has 
turned to look another way. 

It is a strange circumstance that in a 
large number of these representations the 
devil is exhibited triumphant, and in others 
the victory is at least doubtful. In a splen- 
did psalter preserved in the British Museum 
there is a large picture of a Soul climbing 
an extremely steep and high mountain, on 
the summit of which a winged archangel 
stands with outstretched arms to receive 
him. The Soul has nearly reached the top; 





another step will bring him within the arch- 





SOULS WEIGHED IN THE BALANOE—BAS8S-RELIEF OF THE 
AUTUN CATHEDRAL. 
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LOST SOULS OAST INTO HELL—FROM QUEEN MARY'S PSALTER, 


angel’s reach; but behind him is the devil 
with a long three-pronged clawing instru- 
ment, which he is about to thrust into the 
hair of the ascending saint; and no man 
can tell which is to finally have that Soul, 
the angel or the devil. M.Champfleury de- 
seribes a capital in a French church which 
represents one of the minions of the devil 
carrying a lizard, symbol of evil, which he 
is about to add to the scale containing the 
sins; and the spectator is left to infer that 
fraud of this kind is likely to be success- 
ful, for underneath is written, “ Ecce Diabo- 
lus!” It is as if the artist had said, “Such 


is the devil, and this is one of his modes 
of entrapping his natural prey of human 


souls!” From a large number of similar 


pictures the inference is fair that, let a man 
lead a spotless life from the cradle to the 
grave, the devil by a mere trick may get his 
soul at last. Some of the artists might be 
suspected of sympathizing with the devil 
in his triumphs over the weakness of man. 
Observe, for example, the comic exuberance 
of the above picture, in which devils are 
seen tumbling their immortal booty into 
the jaws of perdition. 

It is difficult to look 
at this picture without 
feeling that the artist 
must have been alive 
to the humors of the 
situation. It is, how- 
ever, the opinion of stu- 
dents of these quaint 
relics that the authors 
of such designs honest- 
ly intended to excite 
horror, not hilarity, in 
the minds of those who 
might look upon them. 
Queen Mary probably 
saw in this picture, as 
she turned the page of 
her sumptuous psalter, 
an argument to inflame 





ancient faith. In the 
writings of some of the 
early fathers we observe 
the same appearance of 
joyous exultution at the 
sufferings of the lost, if 
not a sense of the comic 
absurdity of their doom. 
Readers. may remember 
the passage from Tertul- 
lian (A.D. 200) quoted so 
effectively by Gibbon: 

“You are fond of all 
spectacles,” exclaims this 
truly ferocious Christian ; 
“expect the greatest of 
all spectacles, the last 
and eternal judgment of 
the universe. How shall 
I rejoice, how laugh, how exult, when I 
behold so many proud monarchs and fan- 
cied gods groaning in the lowest abyss of 
darkness; so many magistrates who per- 
secuted the name of the Lord liquefying in 
fiercer fires than they ever kindled against 
Christians; so many sage philosophers 
blushing in red-hot flames with their de- 
luded scholars; so many celebrated poets 
trembling before the tribunal; so many 
tragedians more tuneful in the expres- 
sion of their own sufferings; so many dan- 
cers—” 

This is assuredly not the utterance of 
compassion, but rather of the fierce and con- 
temptuous delight of an unregenerate Ro- 
man, when at the amphitheatre he doomed a 
rival’s defeated gladiator to death by point- 
ing downward with his thumb. In a sim- 
ilar spirit such pictures were conceived as 
the one given below. 

The sculptor, it is apparent, is “with” the 
adversary of mankind in the present case. 
Kings and bishops carried things with a 
high hand during their mortal career, but 
the devils have them at last with a rope 





her bloody zeal for the 
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ound their necks, crown and mitre notwith- | 
standing! 

The devil was not always victor. There 
was One whom neither his low cunning nor | 


his bland address nor his blunt audacity | 
could beguile—the Son of God, his pre- 
destined conqueror. The passages in the 
gospels which relate the attempts made by 
Satan to tempt the Lord furnished con- 
genial subjects to the illuminators of the 
Middle Ages, and they treated those subjects 
with their usual enormous crudity. In one 
very ancient Saxon psalter, in manuscript, 
preserved at the British Museum, there is a 
colossal Christ, with one foot upon a devil, 
the other foot about to fall upon a second 
devil, and with his hands delivering from 
the open mouth of a third devil human 
souls, who hold up to him their hands clasp- 
ed as in prayer. In this picture the sym- 
pathies of the artist are evidently not on 
the side of the evil spirits. Their malev- 
olence is apparent, and their attitude is ig- 
nominious. The rescued souls are, indeed, 
a pigmy crew, of woe-begone aspect; but 
their resistless Deliverer towers aloft in such 


imposing altitude that the tallest of the) 


saints hardly reaches above his knees. In 
another picture of very early date the Lord 
upon a high place is rescuing a soul from 
three scoffing devils, who are endeavoring 
to pull him down to perdition by cords twist- 
ed round his legs. This soul we are permit- 
ted to consider safe, but below, in a corner 
of the spacious drawing, a winged arch- 
angel is spearing a lost soul into the flames 
of hell, using the spear in the manner of a 
farmer handling a pitchfork. 

These ancient attempts to exhibit the end- 
less conflict between good and evil are too 
rude even to be interesting. The specimen 
annexed, of later date, about 1475, occurs in 
a Poor People’s Bible (Biblia Pauperum), 
block-printed, in which it forms part of an 
extensive frontispiece. The book was once 
the property of George III., at the sale of 
whose personal effects it was bought for the 
British Museum, where it now is. It has 
the additional interest of being one of the 
oldest specimens of wood-engraving yet dis- 
covered. 

The mountain in the background adorned 
by a single tree is the height to which the 
Lord was taken by the tempter, and from 
which the devil urged him to cast himself 
down. 

A very frequent object of caricature dur- 
ing the ages when terror ruled the minds of 
men, was human life itself—its brevity, its 
uncertainty, and the absurd, ill-timed sud- 
denness with which inexorable death some- 
times cuts it short. Herodotus records that 
at the banquets of the Egyptians it was 
customary for a person to carry about the 
table the figure of a corpse lying upon a 
coffin, and to ery out, “ Behold this image of 























THE TEMPTATION, 


what yourselves shall be; therefore eat, 
drink, and be merry.” ‘There are traces of 
a similar custom in the records of other 
ancient nations, among whom it was regard- 
ed as a self-evident truth that the short- 
ness of life was a reason for making the most 
of it while it lasted. And their notion of 
making the most of it was to get from it the 
greatest amount of pleasure. This vulgar 
scheme of existence vanished at the pro- 
mulgation of the doctrine that the condition 
of every soul was fixed unalterably at the 
moment of its severance from the body, or, 
at best, after a short period of purgation, 
and that the only way to avoid unending 
anguish was to do what the church com- 
manded and to avoid what the church for- 
bade. Terror from that time ruled Chris- 
tendom. Terror covered the earth with ec- 
clesiastical structures, gave the church a 
tenth of all revenues, and two-fifths of all 
property. By every possible device death 
was clothed with new and vivid terrors, and 
in every possible way the truth was brought 
home to the mind that the coming of death 
could be as unexpected as it was inevitable 
and unwelcome. The tolling of the church- 
bell spread the gloom of the death-chamber 
over the whole town; and the death-crier, 
with bell and lantern, wearing a garment 
made terrible by a skull and cross-bones, 
went his rounds, by day or night, crying to 
all good people to pray for the soul just de- 
parted.* 





* Esaxi sur les Dances des Morts. 
Low. Paris: 1852. Vol. i., p. 151. 


Par E. H. Laxe- 
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FRENCH DEATH-CRIER—‘* PRAY FOR THE SOUL JUST 
DEPARTED.” 


These criers did not cease to perambulate 
the streets of Paris until about the year 
1690, and M. Langlois informs us that in re- 
mote provinces of France their doleful cry 
was heard as recently as 1850. 

Blessed gift of humor! Against the most 
complicated and effective apparatus of ter- 
ror ever contrived, worked by the most pow- 
erful organization that ever existed, the 
sense of the ludicrous asserted itself, and 


saved the human mind from being crushed 


down into abject and hopeless idiocy. The 
readers of Don Quixote can not have forgot- 
ten the colloquy in the highway between 
the Knight of the Sorrowful Coun- 
tenance and the head of the com- 

pany of strollers. 

“¢ Sir, replied the Devil, politely, 
stopping his cart, ‘we are the act- 
ors of the company of the Evil 
Spirit. This morning, which is the 
octave of Corpus Christi, we have 
represented the play of the Empire 
of Death. This young man played 
Death, and this one an Angel. This 
woman, who is the wife of the au- 
thor of the comedy, is the Queen. 
Over there is one who played the 
part of an Emperor, and the other 
man that of a Soldier. As to my- 
self, I am the Devil, at your serv- 
ice, and one of the principal act- 
ors.’” 

For centuries the comedy of 
Death was a standard play at high 
festivals, the main interest being 
the rude sudden interruption of 
human lives and joys and schemes 
by the grim messenger. Art adopt- 
ed the theme, and the Dance of 
Death began to figure among the 
decorations of ecclesiastical struc- 
tures and on the vellum of illumi- 





| nated prayer-books. No sculptor but exe- 
| cuted his Dance of Death; no painter but 
| tried his skill upon it; and by whomsoever 
| the subject was treated, the element of hu- 
mor was seldom wanting. 

So numerous are the pictures and series 
|of pictures usually styled Dances of Death 
that a descriptive catalogue of them would 
| fill the space assigned to this article, and 
| the literature to which they have given rise 
| forms an important class of the works re- 
lating to the Middle Ages. Two phases of 
the subject were especially attractive to 
artists. One was the impartiality of Death, 
noted by Horace in the familiar passage; 
and the other the incongruity between the 
summons to depart and the condition of the 
person summoned. When these two aspects 
of the subject had become hackneyed, art- 
ists pleased themselves sometimes with a 


| treatment precisely the opposite, and repre- 


sented Death dancing gayly away with the 
most battered, ancient, and forlorn of hn- 
man kind, who had least reason to love life, 
but did not the less shrink from the skele- 
ton’s icy touch. Every one feels the comic 
absurdity of gay and sprightly Death hurry- 
ing off to the tomb a cripple as dilapidated 
as the one in the picture below. In anoth- 
er engraving we see Death with exagger- 
ated courtesy handing to an open tomb an 
extremely old man just able to totter. 
Another subject in the same series is 
Death dragging at the garment of a ped- 
dler, who is so heavily laden as he trudges 
along the highway that one would imagine 





even the rest of the grave welcome. But 
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DEATH AND THE OLD MAN. 


the peddler too makes a very wry face when 
he recognizes who it is that has interrupted 
his weary tramp. The triumphant gayety 
of Death in this picture is in humorous con- 
trast with the lugubrious expression on the 
countenance of his victim. 

In other series we have Death dressed as a 
beau seizing a young maiden, Death taking 
from a house-maid her broom, Death laying 
hold of a washer-woman, Death taking ap- 
ples from an apple stand, Death beckoning 
away a bar-maid, Death summoning a fe- 
male mourner at a funeral, and Death plun- 
dering a tinker’s basket. Death, standing in 
a grave, pulls the grave-digger in by the 
leg; seated on a plow, he seizes the farmer ; 
with an ale-pot at his back, he throttles an 
innkeeper who is adulterating his liquors; 
he strikes with a bone the irksome chain 
of matrimony, and thus sets free a couple 
bound by it; he mows down a philosopher 
holding a clock; upon a miser who has 
thrust his body deep down into a massive 
chest he shuts the heavy lid; he shows him- 
self in the mirror in which a young beauty 
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| is looking; to a philosopher seated in his 

study he enters and presents an hour-glass. 
| A pope on his throne is crowning an em- 
peror kneeling at his feet, with princes, car- 
dinals, and bishops in attendance, when a 
| Death appears at his side, and another in 
| his retinue dressed as a cardinal. Death 
| lays his hand upon an emperor’s crown at 
| the moment when he is doing justice to a 
| poor man against a rich; but in another 
| picture of the same series Death seizes a 
duke while he is disdainfully turning from 
a poor woman with her child who has asked 
alms of him. The dignitaries of the church 
were not spared. Fat abbots, gorgeous car- 
dinals, and vehement preachers all figure in 
these series in circumstances of honor and 
of dishonor. In most of them the person 
summoned yields to King Death without a 
struggle; but in one a knight makes a fu- 
rious resistance, laying about him with a 
broadsword most energetically. It is of no 
avail. 
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DEATH AND THE KNIGHT. 





| Death runs him through the body with 
| bis own lance, though in the other picture 
| the weapon in Death’s hand was only a long 
| thigh-bone. 

Mr. Longfellow, in his Golden Legend, has 
j availed himself of the Dance of Death 
| painted on the walls of the covered bridge 
at Lucerne to give naturalness and charm 
to the conversation of Elsie and Prince Hen- 
ry while they are crossing the river. The 
strange pictures excite the curiosity of El- 
sie, and the Prince explains them to her as 
they walk: 

Elsie. What is this picture ? 

Prince. It is a young man singing to a nun, 
Who kneels at her devotions, but in kneeling 
Turns round to look at him; and Death meanwhile 
Is putting out the candles on the altar! 

Elsie. Ah, what a pity ‘tis that she should listen 
Unto such songs, when in her orisons 
| She might have heard in heaven the angels singing! 
Prince. Here he has stolen a jester’s cap and bells, 


| And dances with the queen. 
| Elsie. 





A foolish jest! 
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Prince. And here the heart of the new-wedded wife, 
Coming from church with her beloved lord, 

He startles with the ratile of his drum. 

Elsie. Ah, that is sad! And yet perhaps ’tis best 
That she should die with all the sunshine on her 
And all the benedictions of the morning, 

Before this affluence of golden light 
Shall fade into a cold and clouded gray, 
Then into darkness! 

Prince, Under it is written, 
“Nothing but death shall separate thee and me!” 

Elsie. And what is this that follows close upon it? 

Prince. Death playing on a dulcimer. 


And so the lovers converse on the bridge, 


all covered from end to end with these car- 
icatures of human existence, until the girl 
hurries with afright from what she calls 
“this great picture-gallery of death.” 


Tournaments were among the usual sub- 


jects of caricature during the century or 
two preceding the Reformation, as they 
were afterward, until they became too ri- 
diculous to be continued. Some specimens 
have been given above from the illuminated 
prayer-books. 
rises above the ancient one of investing an- 
imals with the gifts and qualities of men. 
Monkeys mounted upon the backs of dogs 
tilt at one another with long lances, or mon- 
sters utterly nondescript charge upon other 
monsters more ridiculous than themselves. 
All the ordinary foibles of human nature 
received attention. These never change. 
There are always gluttons, misers, and 
spendthrifts. There are always weak men 
and vain women. There are always hus- 
bands whose wives deceive and worry them, 
as there are always wives whom husbands 
worry and deceive; and the artists of the 
Middle Ages, in their own direct rude fash- 
ion, turned both into caricature. The mere 
list of subjects treated in Brandt’s Ship of 
Fools, written when Luther was a school- 
boy, shows us that men were men and wom- 
en were women in 1490. That quaint re- 
former of manners dealt mild rebuke to men 
who gathered great store of books and put 
them to no good use; to women who were 
ever changing the fashion of their dress; to 
men who began to build without counting 
the cost; to “great borrowers and slack 
payers ;” to fools who “ will serve two lords 
both together ;” to them who correct others 
while themselves are “culpable in the same 
fault ;” to “fools who can not keep secret 
their own counsel ;” to people who believe 
in “predestinacyon ;”’ to men who attend 
closely to other people’s business, leaving 
their own undone; to “old folks that give 
example of vice to youth ;” and so on through 
the long catalogue of human follies. His 
homely and wise ditties are illustrated by 
pictures of curious simplicity. Observe the 
one subjoined, in which “a foule” is weighing 
the transitory things of this world against 
things everlasting, one being represented 
by a scale full of castles and towers, and the 
other by a scale full of stars—the earthly 


The device, however, seldom | 
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HEAVEN AND EARTIL WEIGHED IN THE BALANCE—FROM 
“THE SHIP OF FOOLS.” 


castles outweighing the heavenly bodies in 
the balance of this “ foule.” 

One of the quaint poems of the gentle 
priest descants upon the bad behavior of 
people at church. This poem has a histor- 
ical interest, for it throws light upon the 
manners of the time. We learn from it that 
while the Christian people of Europe were 
on their knees praying in church they were 
liable to be disturbed by the “mad noise 
and shout” of a loitering crowd, by knights 
coming in from the field, faleon upon wrist, 
with their dogs yelping at their heels, by 
men chaffering and bargaining as they walk- 
ed up and down, by the wanton laughter ot 
girls ogled by young men, by lawyers con- 
ferring with clients, and by all the usual 
noises of a crowd at a fair. The autho: 
wonders 


“That the false paynyms within theyr Temples be 
To theyr ydols moche more devout than we.” 


The worthy Brandt was not the only sat- 
irist of church manners. The “ Usurer’s 
Paternoster,” given by M. Champfleury, is 
more incisive than Brandt’s amiable remon- 
strance. The usurer, hurrying away to 
church, tells his wife that if any one comes 
to borrow money while he is gone, some one 
must be sent in all haste for him. On his 
way he says his paternoster thus: 

“ Our Father. Blessed Lord God (Bean 
Sire Dieu), be favorable to me, and give me 
grace to prosper exceedingly. Let me be- 
come the richest money-lender in the world. 
Who art in heaven. I am sorry I wasn’t at 
home the day that woman came to borrow. 











llv I am a fool to go to church, where I | 
Hallowed be Thy name. 
It’s too bad I have a servant so expert in| 


Rez 


can gain nothing. 


pilfering my money. Thy kingdom come. I 
have a mind to go home to see what my wife 
is about. Ill bet she sells a chicken while 
[am away, and keeps the money. Thy will 
be done. It pops into my mind that the 
chevalier who owed me fifty francs paid me 
only half. In heaven. 
do a rushing business in lending to every 
one. I should like very much to do as they 
do. As on earth. The king plagues me to 
death in raising taxes so often.” 

Arrived at church, the money-lender goes 
through part of the service as best he may, 
but as soon as sermon time comes, off he 
goes, saying to himself, “I must get away 
home: the priest is going to preach a sermon 
to draw money out of our purses.” Doubt- 
less the priest in those times of ignorance 
had to deal with many most profane and 
unspiritual people, who could only be re- 
strained by fear, and to whose “ puerility” 
much had to be conceded. In touching 
upon the church manners of the Middle 


Ages, M. Champtleury makes a remark that | 


startles a Protestant mind accustomed only 
to the most exact decorum in churches. 
“Old men of to-day” (1850), he says, speak- 
ing of France, “ will recall to mind the gay- 
ety of the midnight masses, when buffoons 
from the country waited impatiently to send 
down showers of small torpedoes upon the 
pavement of the nave, to barricade the al- 


coves With mountains ef chairs, to fill with | 
ink the holy-water basins, and to steal kiss- | 


es in out-of-the-way corners from girls who 
would not give them.” These proceedings, 
which M.Champfleury styles “the pleasant- 
ries of our fathers,” were among the conces- 
sions made by a worldly-wise old church to 
the “puerility” of the people, or rather to 
the absolute necessity of occasional hilari- 
ous fun to healthy existence. 

Amusing and even 
valuable caricatures six 
and seven centuries old 
have been discovered 


ments in the English 
record offices, executed 
apparently by idle 
clerks for their amuse- 
ment when they had 
nothing else to do. 


Mr. Wright, gives us 
the popular English 
conception of an Irish 
yvarrior of the thir- 
teenth century. 





the Irish were held in 
great terror by 
A historian 


ENGLISH OARIOATURE OF 
AN IRISHMAN, A.D. 1280. 


English. 


CARICATURE IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 


Those damned Jews | 


upon parchment docu- | 


One of these, copied by | 


The broad-axes of | 


the | 
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of Edward I.’s time, while discoursing on 
that supreme perplexity of British kings 
and ministers, how Ireland should be gov- 
erned after being quite reduced to subjec- 
tion, expresses the opinion that the Irish 
ought not to be allowed in time of peace 
to use “that detestable instrument of de- 
struction which by an ancient but accursed 
| custom they constantly carry in their hands 
instead of a staff.” The modern Irish shil- 
lalah, then, is only the residuum of the an- 
| cient Irish broad-axe—the broad-axe with 
its head taken off. The humanized Irishman 
of to-day is content with the handle of “the 
detestable instrument.” Other pen-and-ink 
sketches of England’s dreaded foes, the Irish 
and the Welsh, have been found upon an- 
cient vellum rolls, but none better than the 
specimen given has yet been copied. 

| The last object of caricature which can 
be mentioned in the present number is the 
Jew—the odious Jew—accursed by the cler- 
gy as a Jew, despised by good citizens as a 
usurer, and dreaded by many a profligate 
Christian as the holder of mortgages upon 
his estate. When the ruling class of a coun- 
try loses its hold upon virtue, becomes pro- 
fuse in expenditure, ceases to comply with 
natural law, comes to regard licentious liv- 
| ing as something to be expected of young 
| blood, and makes a jest of a decorous and 
| moral conversation, then there is usually in 
' that country a less refined, stronger class, 
| who do comply with natural law, who do 
|live in that virtuous, frugal, and orderly 


| manner by which alone families can be per- 
petuated and states established. In several 
| communities during the centuries preceding 
the Reformation, when the nobles and great 
merchants wasted their substance in riotous 
living or in insensate pilgrimages and cru- 
sades, the Jew was the virtuous, sensible, 
and solvent man. He did not escape the 
| evil influence wrought into the texture of 
| the character by living in an atmosphere of 
| hatred and contempt, nor the narrowness 
| of mind caused by his being excluded from 
all the more generous and high avocations. 
But he remained through all those dismal 
ages temperate, chaste, industrious, and sav- 
ing, as well as heroically faithful to the best 
light on high things that he had. Hence 
he always had money to lend, and he could 
only lend it to men who were too glad to 
think he had no rights which they were 
bound to respect. 

The caricature on the next page was also 
discovered upon a vellum roll in the Public 
Record Office. in London, the work of some 
, idle clerk 642 years ago, and recently trans- 

ferred to an English work* of much interest, 
|in which it serves as a frontispiece. 
The ridicule is aimed at the famous Jew, 


| * History of Crime in England. By Luxe Owen 


Pixe. London: 1873. Vol. L 
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CARICATURE OF THE JEWS IN ENGLAND, A.D. 1233. 


Isaae of Norwich, a rich money-lender and 
merchant, to whom abbots, bishops, and 
wealthy vicars were heavily indebted. At 
Norwich he had a wharf at which his vessels | 
could receive and discharge their freights, 
and whole districts were mortgaged to him 
at once. He lent money to the king’s ex- 
chequer. He was the Rothschild of his 


day. In the picture, which represents the | upon money borrowed. 


outside of a castle—his own castle, wrested 
from some lavish Christian by a money- 
lender’s wiles—the Jew Isaac stands above 
all the other figures, and is blessed with 
four faces and a crown, which imply, as 
Mr. Pike conjectures, that let him look 
whichever way he will, he beholds posses- 
sions over which he holds kingly sway. 
Lower down and nearer the centre are 
Mosse Mokke, another Jewish money-lender 
of Norwich, and Madame Avegay, one of 
many Jewesses who lent money, between 
whom is a horned devil pointing to their 
noses. The nose of the Jewish countenance 
was a peculiarly offensive feature to Chris- 
tians, and was usually exaggerated by cari- 
caturists. The figure holding up scales 
heaped with coin is, so far as we can guess, 
merely a taunt; and the seating of Dagon, 
the god of the Philistines, upon the turret 
seems to be an intimation that the Jews in 
their dispersion had abandoned the God of 
their fathers, and taken up with the deity 
of his inveterate foes. 

So far as the records of those ages dis- 
close, there was no one enlightened enough 
to judge the long-suffering Jews with just 
allowance. Luther’s aversion to them was 
morbid and violent. He confesses, in his 
Table-Talk, that if it had fallen to his lot to 
have much to do with Jews, his patience 
would have given way ; and when, one day, 
Dr. Menius asked him how a Jew ought to 
be baptized, he replied, “You must fill a 
large tub with water, and having divested 
a Jew of his clothes, cover him with a white 
garment. He must then sit down in the 
tub, and you must baptize him quite under 
the water.” He said further to Dr. Menius 


that if a Jew, not converted at heart, were 
to ask baptism at his hands, he would take 





|him to the bridge, tie a stone round his 


neck, and hurl him into the river, such an 
obstinate and scoffing race were they. If 
| Luther felt thus toward them, we ean not 
|wonder that the luxurious dignitaries of 
the church, two centuries before his time, 
should have had qualms of conscience witli 
regard to paying Isaac of Norwich interest 


A CHARMING WOMAN. 


A OHARMING woman, I’ve heard it said 
By other women as light as she; 
But all in vain I puzzle my head 
To find wherein the charm may be. 
Her face, indeed, is pretty enough, 
And her form is quite as: good as the best, 
Where nature has given the bony stuff, 
And a clever milliner all the rest. 


Intelligent? Yes—in a certain way; 
With the feminine gift of ready speech ; 
And knows very well what not to say 
Whenever the theme transcends her reach. 
But turn the topic on things to wear, 
From an opera cloak to a robe de nuit— 
Hats, basques, or bonnets—‘twill make you stare 
To see how fluent the lady can be. 


Her laugh is hardly a thing to please; 
For an honest laugh must always start 
From a gleesome mood, like a sudden breeze, 
And hers is purely a matter of art— 
A muscular motion made to show 
What nature designed to lie beneath 
The finer mouth; but what can she do, 
If that is ruined to show the teeth? 


To her seat in church—a good half mile— 
When the day 1s fine she is sure to go, 
Arrayed, of course, in the latest style 
La mode de Paris has got to show; 

And she puts her hands on the velvet pew 
(Can hands so white have a taint of sin ?), 
And thinks—how her prayer-book’s tint of bluc 

Must harmonize with ber milky skin! 


Ah! what shall we say of one who walks 
In fields of flowers to choose the weeds ? 
Reads authors of whom she never talks, 
And talks of authors she never reads? 
She’s a charming woman, I’ve heard it said 
By other women as light as she ; 
But all in vain I puzzle my head 
To find wherein the charm may be. 
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RUINS OF 


( NE turns naturally to the East for the 

ruins of ancient cities and lost em- 
pires, and the plains of Mesopotamia and 
the Syrian deserts offer a long list of fallen 
marts of commerce and early centres of 
civilization, hidden beneath their sands, or 
marked only by a few tall and shattered 
columns. The Chicagos and Cincinnatis of 
the past once lined the banks of the Tigris 
and the Euphrates, or sprang up in the 
track of the caravan, and wanting chiefly 
the mental elements of later progress, per- 
ished wholly in the midst of their greatness. 
Yo modern city has ever met with so com- 
plete a ruin as Babylon and Tyre; all the 
great centres of modern commerce seem 
gifted with a civic immortality. The print- 
ing-press and the school-house, the tele- 
graph and the steam-ear, unite to shield 
London and Paris from decay; and New 
York and Philadelphia, in nearly the hun- 
dredth anniversary of their freedom, are 
menaced by few of the perils that surround- 


* Remains of Lost Empires: Sketches of the Ruins 
of Palmyra, Nineveh, Babylon, and Persepolis, with 
some Notes on India and the Cashmerian Himalayas. 
By P. V. N. Myers, A.M. Illustrations. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 


Vor. L.—No. 298.—33 


EMPIRES.* 





APAMEA. 


ed Carthage and Rome. Men have become 
somewhat more discreet since the world was 
governed by Sennacheribs and Nebuchadnez- 
zars. Yet a tour over the ruins of the East- 
ern capitals, and down those famous rivers 
where Semiramis labored and Israel sang its 
immortal lament, has always a strange in- 
terest, and no one treads the Mesopotamian 
plains or speculates upon the site of Babylon 
without feeling that the deft fingers of the 
Assyrian weavers have instructed the mod- 
ern artist, and that the inventions and de- 
vices of the merchants and mechanics of 
Mesopotamia were not lost to the factories 
of New York. Cities perish, but knowledge 
never; and the flowered muslins and paint- 
ed vases of the East live again in the looms 
of Lyons and the furnaces of Sévres. 

Our travelers set out to visit the fallen 
cities of the East. They land in Syria, cross 
the desert, visit Palmyra, sail on a raft down 
the Tigris, and from Babylon and Nineveh 
cross the sea in a steamer from Bushire to 
Bombay ; rush swiftly in the heat of the In- 
dian summer in the rail-car up the blazing 
plain to the mountains, find shelter in the 
fair vale of Cashmere, and at last survey 
the marvelous architecture, the richest pro- 
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ductions of ornamental building, at Delhi, | grown terraces, they came to the Euphra- 
and meditate amidst its endless ruins. Their | tes, the fourth river that watered the sa- 
path was from Western to Eastern Asia; the | cred garden; they tasted the strong black 
contrast between the two sections is strik- | coffee of the Arabs, and visited the evan- 
ing ; the fate of the former is written in neg- | gelical missions; they would gladly have 
lect, desolation, and decay. While India is| lingered longer at the pleasant mission 
covered with the traits of modern prosperity | home, but the emerald tint that began now 
and progress, the Tigris and the Euphrates | to creep over the Mesopotamian plain warn- 
flow through the saddest region of the world, | ed them that they had yet to reach the coo] 
and by their side sleep the enormous mounds | retreats of the Himalayas before the rigors 
that mark the scene of former empires, and | of the Indian summer. Accordingly they 
cities whose buried streets are known only | began a ten days’ journey through the heart 
to some ardent explorer. of Mesopotamia to Mosul, and here saw op- 
In Western Asia there is little yet but! posite to them, on the banks of the Tigris, 
desolation. Crossing the Syrian deserts, the | the ruins of Nineveh. The vast city still 
travelers first explored Palmyra, the City of | lies covered with its heap of sand and dé- 
Palms. Midway between Damascus and the | bris, nor would one suspect that beneath 
Euphrates, where a few abundant springs | the huge mounds of earth lay the wonderful 
awake life in the arid plains, a camp of mer- | monuments of Assyrian civilization. It is 
chants arose in an early period, and on its | only when the traveler enters the huge ex- 
site sprang up one of the fairest of the vities | cavations and descends below the surface 
of the East. In our Western towns the first | that he distinguishes the remains of vast 
traits of progress are the school-house and | palaces and stately buildings, the winged 
the church, the railway station, the news- | lions or bulls of enormous size, and the 
paper, and the telegraph; but the Palmy-j| walls sculptured with the records of the 
renes evidently aimed at a splendor that was | Assyrian kings. Their annals are told with 
chiefly material, and expended their gains | a fidelity that discloses their singular bar- 
in the lavish decoration of their bare and | barity. The captives are flayed alive, their 
desolate waste. A street lined with col-| eyes torn out, their hands and feet cut off. 
umns immense and splendid led up to the |The civilization of Assyria was the cruel 
magnificent Temple of the Sun. A hundred | barbarism of the Aztec, and the respect for 
tall and fluted pillars still remain to tell the | human life which has slowly made its way 
traveler of the grandeur of the scene. An| among men had no place in the culture of 
infinite throng of porticoes, tombs, forums, | Sennacherib. Yet no one can tread the sol- 
temples, lie around his path, and as he wan-|emn precincts of these palaces of Assyria, 
ders down the long colonnade of the Broad-| amidst their winged bulls with human 
way of Palmyra he sees the homes of its | heads that still keep watch at the doors in 
merchants lining the narrow streets at its | the silent chambers, pictured, vast, solitary, 
side, and the remains of houses more spa- | without a thrill of strange excitement. In 
cious and substantial than the palaces of a series of small apartments are laid away 
Paris or New York. Lost amidst the desert | clay tablets a few inches long, inscribed 
for ages, the memory of Palmyra was pre-| with cuneiform characters, relating, per- 
served by the fame and the misfortunes of | haps, the history of Assyria, and from one 
Longinus and Zenobia; and the prince of of them Mr. George Smith, of the British 
critics still seems to wander through its Museum, has translated that account of the 
porticoes and teach in its halls. It was) Noachic deluge which contirms the Script- 
found again toward the close of the six- | ural narrative. 
teenth century. But if there is stilldanger| The navigation of the Tigris from Mosul 
in visiting the wonderful ruins without a| to Bagdad is conducted in the same kind 
Turkish escort, it will not be long before | of vessels in which Herodotus must have 
the railway and the telegraph may span the pursued his travels eastward, and thirty 
Syrian desert, and Tadmor become familiar | centuries have made no improvement in 
to the people of the West. the sluggish habits of the conservative As- 
It was in January, the air was soft, the sky | syrians. The raft on which our author set 
magnificent, as our travelers pursued their sail on the broad and rapid river was form- 
search in the desert for lost cities, and saw | ed of a light frame-work thirty feet square, 
the cloud-capped Lebanon, the vale of Ceele- | constructed of poles, beneath which were 
syria, the ruins of Emesa, and the lonely | placed three hundred inflated goat-skins. 
streets of Apamea: a thousand prostrate |The buoyancy of the raft enabled it to sup- 
pillars lay around them; a city leveled to port twenty tons of wheat and nuts, besides 
the ground by the shock of an earthquake. several passengers. A pair of immense 
All northern Syria is strewn with fallen | sweeps impelled the kellic, as it was call- 
capitals, and the wrecks of three hundred | ed, down the wide stream. Nine Arabs and 
towns stretch away unknown, and tenant-| the captain, Mohammed, formed the crew 
ed only by a few idle Arabs. From Aleppo, | of this strange vessel. Lazily and almost 
covered with its roofs of turf and its grass-| imperceptibly it glided down the stream; 
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THE DELUGE TABLET. 


the Arab crew lay half asleep on the top of | Tigris, the travelers saw over its low banks 
the cargo; at night they moored their raft | |a succession of huge mounds and buried 
to the shore, and the travelers sle pt in their | cities. It is easy to conceive what great 
little tent on the kellic. “Floating down stores of winged bulls and carved tablets, 
the Tigris,” our author relates, ‘‘naturally | of gems, vases, and bronzes, await the fu- 
recalled our canoe voyages upon the Rio/| ture explorers of these solitary scenes, and 
Napo and the Rio Negro, northern affluents| how the modern cabinets and drawing- 
of the Amazon. Drifting along the treeless | rooms will be decorated with the spoils of 
shores of the Mesopotamian rivers is very | the contemporaries of Sennacherib. 
different from floating through the tropical But a voyage down the Tigris on a float 
forests of South America. There is verdure | of skins is not without its dangers. At 
along the upper Tigris in spring, it is true, | midnight, as the raft was carelessly moored 
covering not only the hawis, or alluvial de-| to the shore, its crew on the land and the 
posits, but even at times hiding the bald- | travelers asleep in their tents, a strong wind 
ness of the usually barren sun-burned hills; arose, the river swelled and heaved, and the 
but there is no tree vegetation—low bushes | current tore the raft from its moorings, and 
alone fringe in places the river-banks. Very | bore it swiftly onward. Two of the Arabs 
different is all this from the wild, prodigal | sprang aboard, and with the captain strove 
luxuriance displayed by the tropical forests | to fasten it again; but it broke loose, and 
that hem the streams of the Amazonian val-| went dashing down the river, striking 
ley with their stately walls of trunk and fo- | against the rocks and the shore. The skins 
liage.” But the Tigris is richer in historic- | exploded with a dull sound, the water rose 
al memories; it is the river of Darius and | over the raft, and even the captain leaped 
Alexander, Chaldean, Babylonian, Roman, | into the river and fled to the shore. The 
Turk; nor can it be long before the rail-| night was dark, the rain fell heavily, the 
road spans the valley of the Euphrates, and} jackals howled upon the land, and in the 
brings the palaces of Nineveh within reach | deep gloom the frail float plunged over a 
of the winter travel. Floating down the | rocky pass in the river, and was nearly torn 
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to pieces. Danger and death hung over the 
explorers. The raft spun like a top in the 
turbid waters; but happily it soon drifted 
into a smoother current, and hurried swift- 
ly onward toward Bagdad. 
last came in sight, having followed his lost 
vessel on a pair of inflated skins, and crew 
and passengers once more gathered on their 
dangerous float. They paused to repair 
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The captain at | 











the wonders of mechanics, but the Western 
world has long outstripped its early leader. 
and the intelligent and cruel caliph would 
have studied with rare interest the curious 
productions of the modern engineer. The 


| Ssteam-engine and the steamer are already 


their sinking craft, and then once more | 


sailed onward amidst a range of ruins to 
the city of the caliphs. The Tigris spread 
out sometimes a mile in width, a fair, ma- 


jestic river, and at length was heard the | 


welcome ery, “ Bagdad! Allah be praised!” 
Seautiful as a vision in the soft moonlight 
the dark palms and the silent groves waved 
ever the glittering river, and an Arabian 
night of rare loveliness welcomed the au- 
thor to the land of Scheherezade. 
dad it can only be said that it is fair with- 
out and adorned with minarets and mosques, 
that its bazars abound with all the wares of 
the East and the West, and that cleanliness 


Of Bag- | 


and decency avoid its narrow and crowded | 


streets. But the hand of modern improve- 
ment must at last sweep away its untidy 
conservatism. A fleet of steamers already 
isit its harbor. In the age of Haroun, 
Bagdad taught Europe and Charlemagne 


arousing the venerable capital from its Or; 
ental slumbers. 

We next reach Babylon, and amidst a net 
work of canals and traces of ancient agi 
cultural skill find on the banks of the Eu 
phrates a huge heap of earth-covered ruins, 
The Temple of Belus, the Hanging Gardens, 
the Tower of Babel, the palaces and th: 
tombs, are hidden in monstrous mounds that 
cast their shadows over the solitary plaii 
No one would suppose that here Cyrus reign- 
ed and Alexander feasted, that the most 
populous of earthly cities once occupied th 
desolate scene before him. Cities have been 
built from the ruins of Babylon, and gen- 
erations have pilfered its remains, yet mod 
ern discoverers still find it full of objects of 
interest and value. Even the Babylonian 
brick is a work of art, and the Babylonian 


| lion, discovered in one of the mounds, stand- 


ing over a man, is by some supposed to be 
commemorative of Daniel’s deliverance. It 


| is impossible to fix with certainty the site 


RUNAWAY RAFT ON THE TIGRIS, 


of the various buildings. They were all 
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marked by immense height and a succession 
of terraces. One lofty red-tinted mound is 
thought to be the site of the Hanging Gar- 
dens. In the mound of Mujelibee, “the 
overturned,” some see the remains of the 
Tower of Babel; the Birs Nimroud, ten 
miles south of Mujelibee, is also endowed 
with various fanciful names and uses. But 


the immense size and singular prosperity | 
of the parent of cities are attested by the | 
unparalleled grandeur of its ruins. Mount- | 
ains have sprung up from its ashes, and | 











the Temple of Belus has been transformed 
into an everlasting hill. From the vitri- 
fied top of ‘Birs Nimroud, blasted and melt- 
ed by fire, opens a dreary view over the 
wild and solemn plain. Yet the marshes 
are covered with the reed huts of the Arabs 
who have fled hither from the terrors of 
the Turkish rule, and the Birs is no longer 
solitary. Our travelers vainly sought for 
some trace of the enormous walls of Baby- 
lon. The Euphrates has already awaken- 
ed a new verdure on its banks as it glides 
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BABYLONIAN BRIOK. 


through the city. 
famous river. 


Date groves fringe the 


The foliage recalls the gar- 
dens and the parks of the ancient capital, 
and Arab tents and villages hide beneath 


the trees. Yet when a storm broke by night 
over the Mujelibee, and the lightning flash- | 
ed over the waste of Babel, and the jackal 
howled on the troubled air, the teavelens 
discovered the depth of the desolation fore- | 
told in the age of prophecy. 

A steamer carried them down from Bag- | 
dad to Bushire. Still on every side rose | 
heaps of ruins. The White Palace of Khos- | 
rau, the Persian capitals Seleucia, Ctesi- | 
phon, and Maydayn, lay desolate and fall- | 
en, the haunts of the wild beasts of the | 
desert. Once here had been the richest 
and fairest provinces of the Persian realm. | 
Parks, pleasure-grounds, and palaces had | 
filled the neighborhood of the Tigris with | 
the fairest of human labors. Every where | 
the hand of art had adorned the banks of | 
the ample stream. It was now a desert. | 
All trace of cultivation was lost. Their lit- | 
tle steamer dashed its waves over the brim- 
ming banks. They saw a telegraph line 
running through what was once thought 
the Garden of Eden, and came to the point 
of union where the Tigris mingles with the 
Euphrates, and the abode of our first par- | 
ents is usually located. They ventured | 
into one of the narrow canals at the side | 
of the river, and found themselves covered | 
in a thick screen of willows, palms, peach, | 
and pomegranate, a boundless richness of 
vegetation that recalled the animated land- 
scapes of the South American rivers. Ca- | 
noes were seen paddling down fhe stream, | 
birds of rich plumage glittered overhead, | 
and the vast and swelling waters of the | 
Euphrates seemed not unfit to be compared | 
with the Amazon or the Orinoco. At Bu- | 
shire they landed in the poetic realm of | 
Persia, but saw only ruinous, uncleanly, and 
narrow streets, and a throng of indolent | 
Orientals. The Persians have forgotten, it | 
seems, one of their ancient lessons, and no | 





| foliage, had not a tenant. 
jone of those deserted cities described in 
the 


longer tell the truth. “Yes,” said 
one of them to the Rev. Mr. South- 
gate, “we lie every time we can:” 
and the clergyman, for the first 
time almost, believed a Persian. 
There was famine over the coun- 
try when our travelers came there. 
Death hovered over millions. Hun- 
dreds of the dead had lain unbur- 
ied in the streets of Bushire. And 
when they penetrated into the in- 
terior they came to lands wholly 
depopulated and rural districts coy- 
ered with the stillness of death. 
Kauzerun, which before the famine 
had a population of eighteen thou- 
sand, was now occupied by two 
thousand miserable paupers. Its 
streets were empty, its bazars aban- 
doned, the mosques without worshipers, 
and fine houses, hidden amidst flowers and 
It resembled 


Arabian tales. At Shiraz, the seat 
of Persian romance and song, seated on 
a plain four thousand feet above the sea, 
they saw the famous gardens, now fall- 
en into decay, where the orange-tree, the 
cypress, and the rose still lend a soft en- 
chantment to the scene. The roses, pink 
and white, the nightingale, and the memo- 
ries of the poets are still there. They vis- 
ited the tomb of Hafiz, and saw the copy of 
his poems preserved at its side. It is used 
by the Persians as a sortes Virgiliane, and 
even Nadir Shah, in the midst of his tri- 
umphs, consulted the national oracle. A 
mile or more from the tomb of Hafiz, in 
a beautiful garden shaded with pines, cy- 
press, and mulberry-trees, is that of Saadi, 
the author of Gulistan. Its grounds are 
neglected and fallen to decay, but the rich 
fancy of the “Garden of Roses” still delights 
the West and the East. Shiraz, the land of 
flowers, was unhappily filled with five thou- 
sand famishing beggars. Famine in all its 
horrors had swept over the home of poets, 
nightingales, and roses, and the lonely and 
isolated situation of Persia, shut out by its 
own folly from a close union with other na- 
tions, left it no means of drawing upon that 
common stock of food which provident na- 
ture offers in more fortunate regions to all 
who need. 
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THE RUINS OF PERSEPOLIS, 


The ruins of Persepolis, most magnificent 
of all the Persian remains, next won their 
admiration, and they mused amidst the 
fallen palaces of Cyrus, Xerxes, and Alex- 
ander. It is said that the latter set fire 
to the city in a bacchanalian frolic. A gi- 
gantie platform of stone, the largest in the 
world, drew their attention. A magnificent 
stairway leads to the top, so gentle of access 
that they rode on horseback to its summit. 
Several colossal bulls remain of the ancient 
palace, a magnificent hall of fluted columns, 
a propyleum of rare beauty, and volumes of 
sculptured history on the falling walls. The 
Hall of Xerxes is covered with sculptures 
representing processions of priests, warriors, 
kings, and captives. Black marble is used 
profusely in decorating the doorways. The 
“hall of audience,” we are told, surpasses 
all that human architects have devised, and 
in the ruins of four grand palaces we are 
pointed to the homes of Cyrus or Cambyses, 
Darius, Xerxes, and Artaxerxes Ochus. The 
Persian palace seems to have been the grand- 
est and the most comfortless of its kind, and 
these gigantic doorways and endless lines 
of sculptured columns surpass the costliness 
and the useless splendors of Versailles. Yet 
our travelers, in the month of roses—for it 
was May—felt that they must hasten away 
from the land of Hafiz and the gardens of 
Shiraz to reach the object of their summer 





tour, the valley of Cashmere. They took 
the steamer from Bushire, coasted along the 
burning sands of Beloochistan, where Al- 
exander’s soldiers had made their terrible 
march, and in twelve days found themselves 
embayed amidst the verdant shores and pic- 
turesque islands of the harbor of Bombay. 
But they could not pause in the midst of 
its charms, for the hot season was near, and 
they bad yet to ride over thousands of miles 
of blazing plains to reach the frozen mount- 
ains. A fine rail-car received them in its 
pleasant compartments, and they rose slow- 
ly up the western slope of the Ghauts, wind- 
ing in a tortuous way, hot, thirsty, and dis- 
consolate, in the famous land of the Bram, 
until a triumphant scream of the steam- 
whistle warned them that they had reached 
the summit of the Indian plain. Here for 
two days, over a perfect level, they swept 
by beautiful Allahabad, up the crowded val- 
ley of the Ganges, whose immense popula- 
tion exhibited itself in a throng of powerful 
cities, passed Cawnpore and Agra, Delhi and 
Lucknow, and paused at last at Lahore, in 
the hot, parched district of the Punjab. The 
heat was fierce and constant, but far above 
they could discern the dim peaks of the 
Himalayas, and knew that the fair vale of 
Cashmere would welcome the wanderers 
from the fiery, blasted plains with perpet- 
ual freshness. In a dak or a wagon, or in 
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a palanquin, amidst intolerable heat, they 
climbed the mountain land, and at the end 
of a beautiful cleft in the rocks saw open 
upon them their first glimpse of the lovely 
scene. It was almost like a New England 
landscape. The trees and shrubs they had 
known at home rose around them, meadows 
and pasture lands. A Swiss village seemed 
to stand at the entrance, and between huge 
walls of rock, that opened like the portals 
of paradise, they looked down upon Cash- 
mere. 

It is only eighty miles in length and twen- 
ty or thirty in breadth, and forms a kind of 
upland park surrounded by tall and snow- 
clad mountains. Fifteen thousand feet high 
on one side of the valley the gigantic ram- 
part rises like a wall of stone, scarcely broken 
by a ravine; the other side is lined with 
clusters of peaks billowy like the snowy 
Alps. Through the copses and forests of 
the valley the river Jhelum enters at one 
end, passes through its whole length, widens 
into a lovely lake, and at last bursts away 
down the declivities to join the distant In- 
dus. On its banks are situated the city of 
Cashmere and several others less renowned, 
and the bright clear waters of the lakes and 
rivers lend to the landscape an unequaled | 
charm. On each side of the valley lesser 
vales open into the mountains, beginning in 
the bright vegetation of a temperate climate, 
and rising at last, herbless and treeless, to 
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regions of perpetual snow. But to the rare 
natural beauties of the happy vale art has 
added its most graceful decorations. The | 
Great Moguls from age to age have made it | 
their favorite summer retreat. Shah Jehan | 
ana Aurungzebe lavished their treasures to 





complete its perfection. Stately avenues of 
trees, noble groves and graceful gardens, 
palaces, summer-houses, and pleasant paths, 
mark the rural tastes of the lords of Delhi, 
and the city of Cashmere springs from the 
waters of the Jhelum like another Venice 
covered by the foliage of its ancient trees 
The climate is temperate, we are told, like 
that of Central New York; the fruits and 
flowers like our own; wheat, tobacco, the 
peach, apricot, apple, grape, flourish in the 
happy valley; the sides of its hills in June 
are white with a profusion of roses, and their 
perfume fills the air; some rise like great 
pillars of blossoms, and others, creeping from 
tree to tree, festoon the woods with garlands 
of the queen of flowers. The roses of Cash- 
mere are usually white. The valley forms 
the natural sanitarium of Hindostan, and in 
the summer months is filled with throngs of 
English, who encamp in tents upen its 
grassy lawns, since hotels are unknown to 
the Cashmerians, and having worn away 
the hot season in various pastimes, are re- 
quired by the Maharajah to leave his do- 
minions at its close. No foreigner is per- 
mitted to stay all winter in the valley. It 
seems the English sold Cashmere to a native 
chief for no large sum, and have now to la- 
ment that they so imprudently parted with 
the most healthful and fairest of their pos- 
sessions, and an easy pathway to the up- 
lands of Thibet. 

The people of Cashmere are not altogeth- 
er unworthy of the bright scene around 
them. Children of the mountains and of a 
temperate climate, they have preserved an 
energy unknown to the people of the hot 
plains below. Ages of tyranny, exactions, 
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AVENUE OF POPLARS, CASHMERE, 


and plunder have not destroyed their indus- 
try or their intelligence, and various ruins 
of ancient temples scattered through the vale 
recall the labors of a happier age. One of 
them, the Martund, grand, massive, magnifi- 
cent, rises on a rock, like the Parthenon, in 
the midst of one of the fairest of earthly 
scenes, and looks down upon the whole 
length and breadth of the valley. The city 
of Cashmere is pierced, like Venice, with nu- 
merous canals; its buildings overhang the 
water; the fronts of the best houses line the 
Jhelum on both sides; and one floats in a 
Cashmerian gondola down the Grand Canal, 
beneath its seven bridges, amidst a specta- 
cle of singular beauty. At night the lights 
flash along the river, and its surface gleams 
with varied illuminations. The boats used 
on it are fifty or more feet long, and many 
of the people live altogether on the water. 
In one part of the river all fishing is forbid- 
den, because the people believe that Gholab 
Singh, one of their former kings, has been 


changed into a fish, and haunts the place | 


forever. Floating in their boats along the 
Grand Canal, a throng of strangers and na- 
tives meet one another, greetings are ex- 
changed, friendly words spoken, the gay 


| scene is a summer carnival, and the vale of 
| Cashmere rings with the echoes of mirthful 
voices. Yet the gardens planted by its early 
| rulers are among its chief attractions; they 
|line the fair Wulmar Lake, and glow with 
fruit and flowers ; cascades break out on ev- 
ery side; terraces and kiosks fill the view; 
and in Shalimar Bagh, one of these later 
| Edens, Moore’s Georgian maid exclaims, 


“If there be an Elysium on earth, 
It is this, it is this,” 


| On another fair lake, the Dul, floating gar- 
| dens cover the surface, and produce abun- 
| dant crops of cucumbers and melons. The 
;men of Cashmere are tall, fair, and well-pro- 
| portioned, but the ladies are profanely de- 
scribed as exceedingly ugly; its Nourmahals 
and Lalla Rookhs live only in the poet’s 
fancy. 

The fame of the happy vale might possi- 
bly have faded with the flight of years had 
not the productions of its looms given it a 
renown in every Western land. Its shawls 
|are dear to the gentler sex in every clime. 
| They are made from the softer wool of the 
| wild goats of Lassa and Ladakh, which is 
| chiefly spun by the women of the vale. The 
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RUINS OF THE TEMPLE OF MARTUND. 


skins are dyed of the richest tints. The 
weavers, who are usually men and boys, 
work crowded together in small rooms. 
Their skill is unsurpassed. Many of the 
shawls are woven in separate pieces, yet so 


carefully joined together that the seams are | 


scarcely seen, and from three months to two 
years is required to finish one of the finest 


patterns, and sometimes even longer. The | 


price of the plainer shawls varies from $200 
to $800, but the trade of Cashmere is no lon- 
ger active, since European factories have so 
successfully imitated its finest products. 


When the heavy rains had lowered the | 


temperature of the Indian plains to 80° or 
90°, our travelers in July left the happy 
valley and descended boldly into the hot 
landsbelow. They found a wonderful trans- 
formation. The copious showers had awak- 


ened the scorched and blighted plains into | 


that abundance of vegetation that has made 


India the home of a teem- 
ing population. The parch- 
ed desert was now covered 
with leaves and flowers, 
with the life and beauty 
of spring. They hastened 
to study the ruins and the 
architecture of Delhi. It 
bore traces of that stern 
retribution which the En- 
glish had inflicted on its 
guilty princes. Its famous 
palace had been torn down, 
except the Audience Hall, 
the Dewani Khass, where 
Shah Jehan had kept his 
court, or Aurungzebe shone 
in the most beautiful ot 
Oriental halls. A pillared, 
massive, arched pavilion, 
about one hundred and fif- 
ty feet long and fifty wide. 
it is constructed of pure 
white marble, lustrous as 
the blocks of the Parthe- 
non. Such graceful shafts, 
such wonderful carving, so 
inimitable the ornaments 
of the columns and the 
arches, that the modern 
fancy is lost in wonder at 
the results and the waste 
of human toil. Flowers 
and fruits are inlaid in the 
stone with gold and pre- 
cious jewels, and so per- 
fectly imitated as to ex- 
ceed the finest painting. 
Beneath the central arch 
of the pavilion once stood 
the Peacock Throne, gleam- 
ing with gems and gold, and 
valued at $150,000,000, and 
among the regalia of the 
Mogul was the Koh-i-noor, 
|the most useless and the most costly of 
|the spoils that England has found in the 
East. The mosques and palaces of Delhi 
point to an age of barbaric extravagance, 
and one of its marvels is a tall pillar, the 
Kutub Minar, the loftiest in the world, that 
| overlooks a desolate plain, and surveys the 
long waste of ruins that line the banks of 
the Jumna for fifteen miles. For two thou- 
sand years the labors of man have been 
building and destroying city after city be- 
side the placid river; the fair capital rises 
amidst a circle of crumbling mosques and 
palaces ; the English soldiers bivouac in the 
audience chamber of Aurungzebe; yet it 
may be hoped that the cunning fingers of 
the Hindoo workmen will be employed in 
| future to plant a higher civilization among 
the scenes of their ancient grandeur, and 
toil rather for themselves than others. Fam- 
ine, disease, tyranny, despair, have too often 
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the lot of the 
real builders of 
cities. The wealth 
that raised a suc- 
cession of Delhis 
and purchased the 
Koh-i-noor was 
wrung from infi- 
nite cottages and 
the toil of suffer- 
ing millions. And 
it the chief 
aim of the found- 
ers of our repub- 
lie, remember 
with more than 
classic satisfaction, 
to found a state in 
which labor should 
be the source of 
honor, and barbar- 
ic castes no longer 
prey upon their fel- 
lows. 

A hundred miles 
from Delhi, at Agra, 
rises one of the fair- 
monuments of 
selfish love and of a 
cruel promise. The 
beautiful and be- 
loved wife of Shah 
Jehan, the mighti- 
est of earthly kings, 
died in 1631, nor 
could the wealth of 
India or the power 


been 


was 


we 


est 





VIEW OF THE JHELUM ABOVE OASHMERE, 


of an absolute rule save the life of the being | A garden, as is usual in most Oriental pal- 


most dear to the Grand Mogul, the fair Moon- 
taj-i-Mahal. As she died she uttered the re- 
quest that her husband would provide for her 
a suitable monument. Thoughtless and full 


of the common vanities of life, she scarcely | 


reflected that the execution of her wish 
must be paid for from the poor earnings of 
the mothers and daughters of Hindostan, 
that tears would be shed in thousands of 
cottages, that children would be pinched 
and starved, and the aged harassed and dis- 
heartened, to provide for the cost of her mar- 
velous tomb. Too seldom, indeed, do any 
of us look to the results of our actions, or are 
more careful than the dying queen to limit 
our wishes by a philanthropic rule. In his 
passionate grief Shah Jehan pressed on the 
building of a mausoleum to his consort with 
a barbaric indifference to the sufferings of 
his people. 


twenty years. All India groaned with toil 
and taxation. The Taj Mahal, for so the 
tomb is called, rose at last to a wonderful 
perfection. It is the most beautiful and 
the richest of all the testimonials of a selfish 
affection to its lost object, the finest archi- 
tectural device of sorrow, love, and death. 


Twenty thousand laborers, it | 
is said, were employed upon the work for 


aces and tombs, surrounds the spot where 
sleeps the Eastern queen; the cypress 
waves, the orange, the lemon, the banyan, 
and the palm spread their foliage around; 
fountains play along every avenue, and 
glitter in the air; and all the charms of Shi- 
raz and Cashmere are said to be imitated 
if not surpassed in the gardens of Taj Ma- 
hal. In the midst of the solemn beauty of 
the natural decorations, in front of the great 
gate, and looking down upon the sacred 
Jumna, springs up the mausoleum itself. 
A platform of shining marble, one minaret 
| at each corner of wonderful loveliness, and 
| the central shrine crowned with its glitter- 
ing crescent two hundred and sixty feet 
high, are wrought into that rare perfection 
|of form and decoration to which only Hin- 
doo craftsmen could attain. The marble, 
the gold, the precious stones, are melted into 
fruits and flowers, and woven into designs 
that surpass the labors of the pencil or the 
dreams of poetry. Yet it is within, beneath 
| the central minaret, in a chamber richer and 
| grander than royal palace ever knew, that 
\the Oriental fancy finds its chief display. 
| The marble-latticed windows lend a pensive 
| light, the floors are sown with jewels, and 
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the cenotaph of the fair and feeble mortal | 
for whom all this wasteful toil was given 
rises like an apparition of beauty behind 
the lace-work of a marble screen. Yet in all 
this rich effect of Oriental fancy one misses 
perhaps the stronger traits of Western gen- 
ins. A single figure on the mausoleum of 
Halicarnassus, cloven by the powerful chis- 
el of Scopas, must surpass it all, and all 
the wealth and power of Shah Jehan could 
not awake the immortal fire that glows in 
the friezes of Phidias. 
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TAJ MAHAL. 


Such are the sights and scenes that await 
the traveler who penetrates into the heart 
of the forgotten East, and surveys the 
wrecks of its fallen empires. From Damas- 
cus to Delhi one wanders amidst a ceaseless 
desolation and decay. Around him are the 
foot-prints of emperors and conquerors, and 
the storied ruins of three thousand years. 
He passes over the mounds of Babylon, 
through the palaces of Cyrus, Xerxes, and 
Alexander, amidst the gardens of Persia 
and the unrivaled landscapes of Cashmere. 
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When all Europe was a savage waste, and|ern invention is awakening the slumbers 
all America unknown, before Rome and | of the fallen cities. A railroad must soon 
Athens had sprung up in the Western wil-| penetrate the valley of the Euphrates ; we 
derness, the human race began its career of | may soon rush with furious speed along the 
progress in the hot plains of India and on track of Alexander’s armies, or where Xeno- 
the banks of the Euphrates and the Tigris. phon paints the slow march of the invinci- 
The builders of Babylon and Nineveh were | ble ten thousand. The kellie will no longer 
almost alone upon the earth. They were | float on the Tigris, as in the days of He- 
laboring unconsciously to found the central | rodotus. The mounds on its banks will be 
source from which all Western civilization | rifled by avaricious explorers; the rose- 
was to take its rise. It is this that must gardens of Persia and the vale of Cashmere 
ever give a lasting interest to that land of | will become familiar to tourists from Ore- 


ruin and decay. We can not sever ourselves 
from its silent influence, or forget that but 
for Babylon and Nineveh, Persia and As- 
syria, our European ancestors might never 
have left their caves, and been transformed 
trom savages into men. Nor can San Fran- 
cisco or New York fail to trace its origin to 
the shapeless mounds that sleep on the Mes- 
opotamian plain. Already the stir of West- 


| gon and the farmers of New Zealand. Yet 
| the free races of the West, as they survey 
| the total decay of early despotism and medi- 
| tate upon its doom, will read the moral of 
|the story, and learn amidst the ruins of 
| Babylon or Persepolis that liberty alone is 
| immortal, and independence and self-control 
|the source of the lasting prosperity of na- 
| tions. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
CARE KILLS A CAT. 
eee the boys dispersed for their 


Christmas holidays the head-master of 
the school at Pedlington again talked with 


his colleague on the painful subject of the | 


distance which had been allowed to sepa- 
rate them. Being thrown so much togeth- 
er, as they had been now every day during 
terms for two years and a half, and closely 


allied in the common interest which existed | 
between them and their pupils, being also | 


on terms of old intimacy and proved friend- 
ship, it seemed always increasingly strange 


to Dr. Phelps that Mr. Lane should show | 


such a persistent resolution to live alone, 
and to retire to his solitude whenever ac- 
knowledged duty did not summon him from 
it. Phelps, although a childless widower 
bordering on middle age, who in more than 
one sense of the expression might seem “ to 
have done with the world,” and so much oc- 
cupied with a literary undertaking, in addi- 
tion to his scholastic cares, as to have little 
time for general society (though general so- 
ciety in Pedlington was willing enough to 
incorporate the Doctor into its community), 
was yet of that social and genial tempera- 
ment that he would have liked to sit with 
his old friend over their private studies and 
pursuits, and to have shared the hours of 
recreation with Mr. Lane, instead of sitting 
and working alone, as he now too often for 
a widower did, in the long winter nights 
after the boys had gone to bed, and instead 
of depending for daily intercourse on his re- 
lations with the boys, and with his third 
master, who was only a gentlemanly Senior 
boy. Still these scholastic relations were 


|so pleasant and intimate, and especially in 
|summer Mr. Phelps partook so frequently 
of the games and sports which rivaled in- 
| tellectual attainments in the youthfal aspi- 
rations, that he felt himself to be less lonely 
and less in danger of giving way to melan- 
choly than he had reason to believe was the 
case With his friend. 
Was religion, or were the differences aris- 
ing out of religious convictions, the canse 
| of the partial estrangement between them ? 
Dr. Phelps feared that it was so. Each year, 
as he grew older and found himself less and 
| less in accord with religious people of any 
school or sect, he took refuge in a callous 
indifference to any prevailing set of opin- 
jions; outwardly, and more than outwardly 
|in some philosophical and subjective sense, 
|conforming to the creed of the universal 
church, as a body of doctrine generally ben- 
| eficial to society, if people would only ob- 
| serve the law of charity, and not attempt 
| to enforce any limited interpretation of this 
code upon their neighbors. 
| With those who did so Phelps kad little 
| patience. And although moderate persons 
esteemed him a fit and proper guardian of 
| youth*in a school where all shades of re- 
|ligious opinion were represented, yet the 
| more zealous pietists of Pedlington, wheth- 
er High-Church, Low-Church, or of any 
| non-conforming sect, considered him a dan- 
| gerous guide to the young in a perverse and 
| stiff-necked generation, and prayed over 
jhim (somewhat despondently, it must be 
|owned) in their secret council-chambers. 
He was, they said, upright and highly in- 
| tellectual. His character was truly amia- 
ble. But these qualities of Dr. Phelps only 
made it (probably meaning “his case”) all 
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the more sad, and him all the more danger- 
ous. His good works would recommend his 
unbelief, so they said. The new rector of 
the mother parish had been urged to ex- 
press an opinion reprobating the Doctor’s 
equivocal orthodoxy. But privately that 
divine would have been far more distressed 
at the presence of a Calvinist in that influ- 
ential position, and wisely threw oil upon 
the agitated waters. He professed to be- 
lieve that the school-master’s theology was 
only defective in positive or dogmatic vig- 
or, and declared, as he verily believed, that 
Phelps’s sympathies were all in the right 
direction. 

Whatever the real cause, if, indeed, any 
one operated alone as the source of Mr. 
Lane’s tenacious exclusiveness, Mr. Phelps 
was still unable to overcome it. His friend 
even declined now to entertain him for a 
fortnight at the abbey, as he had done dur- 
ing several previous vacations, pleading a 
particular wish to go into strict retirement 
for a while in a clergy-house at the East 
End of London, after what he was pleased to 
call “the dissipations of the half year,” and 
the necessity of preparing immediately aft- 
erward for his impending move. This was 
none the less sad to Mr. Phelps from the in- 
timacy which he had seen rapidly growing 
up between his friend and their new rector, 
and an evident inclination on the part of 
Mr. Lane to take the ecclesiastic into his 
closer confidence. 

So the Doctor wended his solitary way to 
town, where he had to meet Mr. Lane’s con- 
templated successor. He also had work to 
do among his authorities at the British Mu- 
seum, and intended to make a flying visit 
to a German university to’ procure assist- 
ance from one of its professors. On the 
evening of his third day in London, Phelps, 
returning by way of Chancery Lane from 
Bloomsbury to the Inner Temple, where he 
was quartered on a friend, encountered Mr. 
Lane, who in the wintry twilight passed him 
without recognition. The Doctor did not 
fail to notice the gloom of his friend’s as- 
pect, and turning to look after him, saw Mr. 
Lane striding along grimly, apparently per- 
ceiving no one, but wrapt in his own soli- 
tary mood. The spot where they met was 
not far from the door of Messrs. Baily, 
Blythe, and Baily’s offices. Not marfy min- 
utes had elapsed since Mr. Lane had been 
made acquainted with the loss of his rever- 
sionary interest, and had burned his grand- 
father’s last will and testament, as we have 
already learned through the humble instru- 
mentality of Joseph Foot. 

Only a few days after this encounter a 


telegraphic message followed Mr. Phelps | 
from the Temple to the British Museum, | 


which caused him promptly to desert some 
interesting black-letter folios, and take the 
train for Pedlington. The summons was 
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from the Rev. Cyprian Key, imploring Phelps 
to return without an hour’s delay. It stated 
that his friend was gravely ill, in mind or 
body, or both; that Key was alarmed, and 
anxious for the presence of the only person 
whom he thought capable of supporting 
their afflicted brother. 

What new affliction could have befallen 
Mr. Lane? Mr. Phelps knew of none, nor 
of those which had overtaken the Brownes. 
A fine moral could be drawn from the situa- 
tion. But it would be flat and stale, if not un- 
profitable. Do not afflictions happen to all 
men? Do our absent friends foresee them? 
Is not the prodigal son waltzing with a 
scheming coquette while a fond mother is 
calling upon him with her dying breath? 
Will the drowning moan of a sailor husband 
interrupt the warbling of Mademoiselle Pat- 
ti to which the fond wife listens with a rapt- 
urous smile ? 

“Ts he in bed?” asked Phelps of Mr. Key, 
whom he found in possession of Mr. Lane’s 
sitting-room. 

“Hush!” Key whispered. “ He isin there,” 
and pointed to the secret door of the apart- 
ment which the birds inhabited. “T slept 
here last night,” he continued; “but he 
would not speak. He has not even a chair 
in the room, and must have been standing 
at the window or sitting on the floor for 
three days and nights, without eating or 
drinking.” 

“What has happened ?” Phelps asked. 

“T think he had better tell you, for his 
own sake,” replied Key. “The only word 
he would speak is your name. He shouted 
to me last night to go away; but I staid; 
and every hour or two I heard him groaning 
out for you, as if he was in agony.” 

“Thank you for sending to me,” said the 
layman, wringing the parson’s hand. Then 
without more parley he knocked at the se- 
cret door, and called aloud, “ Bedford! Let 
me come in. You know my voice.” 

“Who else is there ?” asked a hollow voice 
within. 

“Key.” 

From within: “Beg him to go away.” 

“T thought so,” said the parson, sadly. “I 
must go my rounds now, Phelps; but I shall 
be at home in the evening if you want me. 
I shall not come unless you send for me.” 

Turning on the threshold, he added, “ It 
is too severe, much too severe. He is too 
hard on himself. JI did not prescribe it.” 

And so the confessor departed. And in 
this brief story, which is but a chapter in 
the lives of a few humble and every-day per- 
sons, we shall see him no more. 

Before the sound of the door closing upon 
him had ceased to echo through the long 
chambers and empty corridors of the abbey, 
| the secret door opened to admit Phelps; and 
| the latter could see that the occupant of the 
| chamber had been leaning with his elbows 
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on the window-ledge, looking out across the 
garden and river and the overhanging mist, 
through which the shouts of barge-men at 
the lock came with a strange weird sound. 
It has been formerly said that this ap- 
proach to the town had the air of a decayed 
city. This was especially the case on the 
river-side. The mouldering abbey with its 
long range of ruinous walls and offices, the 
antiquated Gothic church, the quaintly ter- 
raced cliff with its gable ends of the old 
episcopal palace and its pollarded willow 
fringe, the very canalized river, itself a relic 
of the old water highways of England, form- 
ed a group of objects which belonged less to 
the present than the past. And while the 
town not half a mile distant was singularly 
busy for an English county town, this sub- 
urb was almost always silent and solitary. 
The chamber in which Mr. Phelps now 
found himself for a second time was part of 
an ancient passage, opened by Mr. Lane him- 
self with the assistance of Tobias Graves, in 
the ponderous outer wall of the ancient re- 
fectory, a part of which formed the sitting 
and sleeping apartments of the present oc- 
cupier. From the lattice window you saw 
merely the ruin of an out-house at hand, a 
broken parapet along the lower edge of a 
terrace walk, and the misty sheet of water 
with a small lock-house dimly looming on 
the farther bank. The narrow space was 
littered with books and papers. On the 
deep window-ledge lay a number of time- 
worn crumpled letters and a faded old copy 
of a German newspaper. Among these the 
end of a pistol-barrel caught Phelps’s ob- 
servant eye. The favorite tomtit stood dis- 
consolately among this litter, despising the 
social charms of the fishing-rods and ram- 
rods upon which the other birds clustered, 
doubtless comparing notes on their master’s 
behavior. A strong aroma of some obnox- 
ious drug loaded the scanty supply of air in 
the room. But the long arm which opened 
the door closed it at once. Not a word was 
spoken while the two men studied each oth- 
er’s faces, one eager and anxious, but reso- 
lute; the other gaunt and terrible, glaring 
at the intruder. His eyes gleamed with a 
strange lustre in great hollows under his 
rugged brows. He wore no coat. His arms, 
brown and sinewy, were bared to the elbow, 
and his open shirt, from which the studs had 
fallen, exposed his broad massive breast. If 
it had come to a life and death struggle be- 
tween those two, Mr. Phelps knew that his 
moments were numbered. But he discerned 
no symptoms of madness in those “ sad eyes;” 
and as soon as this became clear to his per- 
ception a great load seemed to be lifted from 
his own mind and body. He must have ex- 
pected to make that terrible discovery, or 
the relief could not have been so great. No; 
that was not a madman’s gaze. It was a 
strong man, racked and torn with grief and 





goaded with remorse, brooding amidst the 
ruins of a life. Key had called him Pontius 
Pilate; Phelps now silently compared him 
to Saul, and perhaps the layman’s simile was 
not less apt than the priest’s. 

A curious characteristic of this meeting 
between two tried and approved friends was 
that the usual forms of greeting did not 
even seem to occur to either of their minds, 
“How d’ye do?’ or “How are you, old 
fellow ?” would have been a contemptible 
mockery. »The Doctor’s keen, eager glance 
searched Mr. Lane’s agonized eyes, which in 
their turn sought the meaning of his almost 
nervously. The little bird, with its head 
on one side, also watched Mr. Phelps with 
narrow scrutiny. When he appeared to be 
relieved of his first terrible apprehension, 
and looked toward the litter of papers, the 
bird gave a sympathetic chirrup, jumped a 
few little paces, and alighted on the muzzle 
of the pistol. 

“What is this?” said Phelps, displacing 
the bird and taking up the weapon. 

The bird at once fluttered on to its mas- 


| ter’s shoulder, and eyed the intruder attent- 


ively. 

“A pistol,” said Mr. Lane. 

“Yes, I see,” Mr. Phelps rejoined; “ but 
what for?” 

“Why are you come here?” Mr. Lane re- 
torted. 

Phelps hesitated for a moment. He doubt- 
ed whether he should seem to have come by 
chance, but had never deceived his friend, 
and would not do so now. 

“Tam come,” he said, “ to save you from 
yourself—to save my friend of old days from 
this hard fellow, Mr. Lane.” 

“Hard, yes, hard,” said the other, slow- 
ly, and speaking to himself. Then again, 
“ Hard, yes, hard indeed! Poor child!” 

Phelps was not slow to catch the last 
words. He knew nothing of what had hap- 
pened between his friend and Janet Browne, 
but had seen that some little tenderness or 
friendship was springing up between them, 
and had from the first ardently hoped that 
it might be so, and that (though he had 
signally failed in his own attempt on Mr. 
Browne) Janet and his friend might ulti- 
mately become man and wife, so that half 
the fortune which was to have been Bed- 
ford Lyte’s might still become his, and with 
it something worth the other half twice 
told; for Mr. Phelps was not one of your 
philosophers who make light of the treasure 
of a woman’s heart. For Bedford’s secret, 
as a moral obstacle, he cared little and fear- 
ed less, though it might present material 
difficulties. His confidence in one whom 
he had never proved to be unworthy of it 
was unbounded. For the change of name 
he did feel sorry, and had strongly dissuaded 
his friend from persevering in it on his re- 
turn to England. But Bedford had made 
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it the condition of his allie and Phelps | 
had yielded the point. 

To the new head-master of the Pedling- 
ton School it had seemed almost unendura- 
ble that an honest man, his friend and col- 
league, should take shelter in an alias from 
some old opprobrium. But to Bedford Lyte, 
the naturally proud and sensitive man, the 
reputation of Bedford Lyte, the reputed lib- | 
ertine, would have been quite unendurable. 
Besides which, though Phelps in his gener- | 
ous confidence and in his conswgmate reli- 
ance upon his own approval of his own 
acts, would have ventured upon opening the 
school with a coadjutor whose former ill re- 
pute might soon get noised abroad, yet his 
friend had felt sure that such a step would 
bea false one, and that the moral timidity 
of the Pedlingtonians would have ill re- 
quited Pheips’s moral courage. Beyond | 
these two abundant reasons, why need we 
seek? Yet there was another reason, which | 
of itself would have been sufficient to make | 
Mr. Lane adhere to the alias which it had | 
caused him to adopt in Germany. 

“Hard indeed! Poor child!” he now re- 
peated to himself, speaking slowly and ab- | 
stractedly, as though he had been alone; | 
Phelps watching him meanwhile with eager | 
eyes and ears, desiring greatly to know and | 
share the whole burden of his friend’s ex- 
perience, that he might, as he said, in the | 
face of his present danger, “save him from 
himself.” This was doubly urgent now. | 
Mr. Phelps liked not the look of that pistol ; 
and if this moment of anguish were tided 
over, was not Mr. Lane leaving Pedlington, 
and again about to cast his lot among stran- 
gers? 

Could our eyes penetrate those thick | 
walls, it would be strange fo see these two | 
men standing together in that narrow dark | 
space, one so intent on the other, that other | 
so careless of his presence. As Frank had | 
ingenuously intimated in their last inter- | 
view, it was not easy to see the charm about | 
Mr. Lane which attracted people so strong- | 
ly to him. But the attraction, w hatever it 
was, acted quite as powerfully on the rude | 
as on the gentle sex. Dr. Phelps thought | 
it no more hardship that he should have | 
left his black-letter folios and be here ex- 
erting his thankless efforts of friendship in 
behalf of this man than the Rev. Cyprian | 
Key had grudged his last night’s rest in 
keeping a weary vigil outside Mr. Lane’s 
chamber door. But perhaps the latter may 
have had some little misgiving of undue se- | 
verity in the counsel which he had tender- 
ed to Mr. Lane. Seeing how fast a hold 
this love for Janet had gained upon her 
reluctant admirer, and feeling in his con- 


science that to indulge it ever so little would | 


be a sin, and wishing for his friend above 


all things a triumph over the enemy of his | 


soul, he bad reminded his penitent that it 


| failed. 


was better to enter into life maimed than 
having a sound body to be cast in hell fire, 
“Tear it out by the roots,” he had urged. 
“Count not the cost. Spare not yourself; 
rather inflict wounds the rankling of which 
shall destroy this vice of your blood.” And 
then when old Ada had informed him of the 
severities which Mr. Lane was practicing 
upon himself, and when he reflected how 
terrible might be this fight between a mas- 
ter-passion which had intrenched itself in 
the citadel and a stern, loyal man resolved 
to oust and vanquish it, he became alarm- 
ed. He thought this man quite capable 
of destroying himself if the enemy would 
not yield. He would expect to carry the 
fortress by a coup de main, and would chafe 
at the slightest repulse. So Mr. Key had 


watched and prayed throughout the night, 
early morning had telegraphed 


and in the 


| for Phelps. 


“Hard, hard; yes, indeed, hard!” Mr. 
Lane continued to mutter. “ Poor child!” 
Phelps was quite at a loss. Did Bedford 


| mean Eleanor Baily? or had something hap- 


pened in Pedlington during his absence, and 
was Janet Browne the subject of this la- 
ment? Mr. Lane’s presence in the neigh- 
borhood of Baily’s office in Chancery Lane, 
which Phelps had so recently witnessed, in- 


clined him to think that some circumstance 
| had lately revived the misery concerning 


Miss Baily, whatever that misery might be. 
The old, frayed, soiled letters and newspa- 
per in the window indicated the same source 
of griefand remorse. But some secret pow- 


|er of divination suggested another name, 
|and Mr. Phelps went at once to the point. 


“Do you mean pretty Janet Browne?” he 
asked, 

Mr. Lane nodded, still gazing intently at 
his friend, who saw a faint clearing of the 
brow, as if the confidence were a relief to 
the sufferer. 

“You have formed an attachment for 
her?” Phelps continued. 

Again he nodded. An nnbidden tear suf- 
| fused each of those dark, deep-sunken eyes. 

“ And she has returned it?” resumed Mr. 
Phelps. 

But now Mr. Lane’s glance faltered and 
His whole figure relaxed its bold 
posture, trembled, cowered, and finally fell 


| upon its knees at the window-ledge, plant- 


ing its elbows thereon, lowering the face 


|into the upturned palms, and shaken with 


convulsive sobs. 
Then Mr. Phelps knew that his friend’s 


|love had been returned, and that this mu- 
| tual attachment was not to enjoy a blissful 


sequel, but that, for some reason as yet un- 
known to him, it was an unfortunate pas- 
sion, and Mr. Lane thought he had done 
wrong in allowing it to take root. 

Phelps had never seen his friend over- 
come by such violent grief before. Yet he 











esteemed it to be a breaking up of the ice, 
and a blessed tenderness succeeding the 
sterner sorrow of the last few days. 

It was about four o’clock in the winter 
afternoon, and the room was almost dark; 
but still the figure of the strong man knelt 
in its weakness, and from time to time a 
shudder passed over it, and at each of these 


spasms the little bird on his shoulder part- 


ly opened its wings and closed them again 
with a gentle chirrup, as though it ap- 
proved of nature’s sweet and spontaneous 
relief. On a sudden a faint glimmer of 
light, soft and radiant, lit up the bowed 
head and kneeling form, and threw into 
bold relief that of the small bird, which ut- 
tered a melodious trill, half sad, half joyous, 
in its minor key. Mr. Lane lifted his head, 
upon which a golden radiance fell ; and pres- 
ently without, in the space where previous- 


ly the gray mist had blurred the landscape, | 


a glorious rainbow now appeared. The ca- 


naries came fluttering to a perch in the em- | 


brasure of the window, and all this little 
company gazed with rapture at the chan- 
ging splendors of the bow, which seemed 
placed there by the beneficent Father in to- 
ken of His abiding goodness and watchful 
care over His erring children. 

Doubtless this thought crossed the minds 
of these two men at the same time; for as 
the bow faded out of the heavens, two gen- 
tly spoken words were uttered by the kneel- 
ing man, and Mr. Phelps (having quickly 
stooped to catch) now fervently repeated 
them: 

“Laus Dro!” 

Mr. Phelps was sincerely rejoiced that 
any thing should have evoked on the part 
of his friend the feeling which must have 
prompted these words. For they were the 
first he had spoken since his monotonous re- 
iteration of the words, “Hard, hard!” and 
“ Poor child!” 

“ May I open the window ?” asked Phelps. 
And Mr. Lane, rising, opened it himself. It 
was secured inside by a wire-worked frame, 
which prevented the birds from going out 
or their enemies from coming in when the 
lattice was open. 

As the fresh air greeted their nostrils, Mr. 
Phelps, wishing to speak on indifferent sub- 
jects, said, “What drug is it the smell of 
which filled this quaint little room ?” 

“ Hyoscyamus.” 

“Do you take much of it?” he asked. 

“Very seldom.” 

Suddenly the place was shaken with a 
great shock, accompanied by a loud report. 
A great smell of gunpowder and cloud of 
smoke succeeded to the fumes of kyoscyamus, 
and as these cleared away before the draught 
of air coming up from the river, Mr. Lane 
appeared with an air of exultation in face 
and mien, pointing with a pistol through 
the shattered wire-work. Mr. Phelps first 
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looked at the weapon in his own hand, to 
make sure that he had not relinquished it, 


| then following with his eye the line of Mr. 


Lane’s, discovered with some difficulty in 
the fading daylight the body ofa large white 
cat, lying motionless at the foot of a broken 
wall. 

“ At last!” cried the marksman. 

“Was it an old offender, then ?” Phelps 
inquired. 

Mr. Lane reminded him of his old super- 
stition about his guardian angel or good 
genius inhabiting the humble form of the 
tomtit, and told him that a feud existed be- 
tween the cat and the bird, which puzzled 
him much, and had made him resolve to 
take the cat’s life. It seems the offending 
animal would sit in a point of vantage and 
watch the window for hours, to the great 
terror of the other birds, his little favorite 
manifesting no fear at all, which he attrib- 
uted to the superior nature with which it 
was marvelously endowed. But he had no- 
ticed the bird to ail after each of these feline 
visits, and one evening, when pussy had been 
on guard during his absence, Tommy almost 
committed felo-de-se. The affectionate lit- 
tle creature had a habit of sitting for hours 
on the rail of the fender at his feet, and even 
roosting there during some of his long win- 
ter-night watches. On the evening in ques- 
tion, when he opened the secret door as usu- 
al on his return for the night, the bird 
had flown directly from the lattice window 
across the room, into the fiery space under- 


| neath the grate, where it was confused and 
| dazzled and almost roasted alive. 


He saved 
it with difficulty, and was much disturbed 
when (going to the small window) he saw 
the ghostly form of the white cat stealing 
away in the darkness, 

Beyond this narrative Phelps could learn 
nothing as to Mr. Lane’s strange antipathy 
to this creature. Afterward he alluded to 
the period of his seclusion as “an ambus- 
cade;” but Phelps could not believe that he 
was really,lying in wait for a cat all that 
time, nor that its appearance and forfeiting 
its life at the present time were more than a 
coincidence. However, the occurrence was 
most serviceable. When a man’s mind is al- 
most unhinged with a lever of unremitting 
anguish, some old familiar turn will some- 
times restore its balance. And probably 
the sudden revival of Mr. Lane’s former an- 
ger with the cat, and the triumph of his sue- 
cessful shot, may have served to distract his 
mind from its one intolerable care. Cer- 
tainly from this time he began te realize his 
friend’s presence. The necessity of fully 
confiding the past to this faithful ally had 
been urged upon him by Key, and now pre- 
sented itself to his mind. The old fear of 
losing Phelps’s regard by this confidence re- 
vived within him. In short, he began to be 
himself again after a period of unnatura) 
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abstraction and morbid abandonment to a|to a great sigh of relief, for she had been 
single idea. | tortured with vague apprehensions. 

“Now the enemy is fairly repulsed. Let Phelps accompanied him into the old ter- 
us move out of our intrenchments, and give | raced garden, where Mr. Lane persisted in 
the dead sepulture,” he said, quite manfully. | digging a hole and burying his foe, during 

“ Mitte supervacuos honores,” Mr. Phelps | which operation the bird fluttered to and 
rejoined, with a smile; and added, “I am | fro with every appearance of joy, though it 
very hungry. Let us order some supper as | was the hour only for bats and owls to be 
we go.” |on the wing. Then turning upon Phelps, 

The faithful Ada was hovering about the | who was smoking a short wooden pipe, he 
door of the sitting-room nervously. “ We | said, “Let me have that;” with which re- 
have killed the white cat at last. Let us | quest the other silently complied. A breeze 
have some supper at once,” the master said | was coming up from the west, and the stars 
to her. And the good creature gave vent | twinkled out one by one. They paced to 
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and fro on the long broad terrace walk, 
where in old times many a monk had told 
his beads and many an abbot planned the 
aggrandizement of his house and order, or 
perchance the very culture of this garden, 
now infested with kex and other stubborn 
weeds, the home of rabbits, moles, and rats. 

“Why did you come to-day, Henry ?” ask- 
ed Mr. Lane, after they had walked a while 
in silence. 

“T told you truly,” the other answered ; 
“to save you from yourself. Key telegraph- 
ed me.” 

“You did well to come,” Mr. Lane re- 
joined ; “ well, as far as I am concerned. It 
is an ignoble act, arash, impatient folly ; but 
I should have done it.” 

“T believe you would,” Phelps said. 

“T shall have to bear your contempt when 
you know all,” Mr. Lane pleaded. 

“You wouldn’t have escaped it so, how- 
ever fast old Charon had paddled you over.” 

“Tf you had only prevented me from com- 
ing here with an alias!” Mr. Lane urged. 

“Ah!” cried Phelps, “that is how the 
mischief has occurred, is it?” He was too 
generous to remind the sufferer how strong- 
ly he had discountenanced that measure. 

“Or if you had only kept me from going 
to the house!” resumed Mr. Lane. 

“But, my dear fellow, I wanted you to 
go. I had a wish, and it was father to a be- 
lief, that she and you would take to each 
other.” 

Mr. Lane groaned aloud, “Oh! if I had 
only told you all, you would have foreseen 
this calamity, and kept me away.” 

The unruly but honest tongue of the Doe- 
tor could hardly refrain from pointing out 
to Mr. Lane how his own reticence and 
want of candor in bearing his own name 
were at fault. Still he felt a secret convic- 


| with whom this was a pet heresy. “ Whose- 
soever sins we remit, they are remitted unto 
him orher. I don’t believe Pio Nono nor St. 
Peter himself had any more power to remit 
sins than you orI have. But come and give 
me something to eat, for the love of Zeus. 
After all, the old pagan gods are fine fel- 

|lows, and there’s a good deal of vitality 

| about them yet.” 

Mr. Lane declined the argument, but his 
mind was not at ease about his friend’s 
judgment. In youth they two had made a 

| compact with virtue. He had certainly bro- 
ken that pact, and had allowed more than a 
lustre to pass away without giving his friend 
|the opportunity of pronouncing whether 
| that breach should sunder them or not. 
| The philosopher ate heartily, undisturbed 
| by such misgivings, and quite prepared to 
| follow in the parson’s footsteps, and pro- 
|nounce a plenary absolution upon Bedford 
Lyte. The latter gentleman only sipped 
some beef tea, which his good old Ada had 
| cunningly concocted of meat and isinglass, 
|so that the utmost nourishment was com- 
| prised in the smallest compass. Of this she 
| would only give him a small tea-cupful, 
| though he loudly called for more, and affee- 
tionately bantered her on having allowed 
| him to fast so long, if, indeed, her story was 
true, which he professed to doubt. 
| “And indeed, Dr. Phelps,” said the good 
| creature, “if master hadn’t a-promised, now 
that he’s going away, to take me with him, 
| I wouldn’t ha’ been answerable to ye for his 
| life. The many and many a time I’ve a-been 
| at his door with a cup of this nice beef tea, 
and he to order me off quite severe! Strong, 
they call him; so he be; and well he may be! 
Taking things to heart so!” 
“Come along out into the fresh air again,” 
said the subject of this oration, disposing his 
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tion that Janet neither would nor could | little bird gently on the back of his easy- 
withdraw her love if she had once given it | chair, where it released its head from under 
to his friend. Nor did he believe that Bed- | its wing and opened one eye for a wink, as 
ford Lyte had so acted as to forfeit the es- | much as to say, “ Au revoir! I will doze here 
teem of any woman, however noble, pure, | till you go to bed, which you have not done 
or high-minded. for three nights, you know.” 

“But now you will tell me every thing, As we have already intimated, it was the 
and trust me fully,” he said. “Remember, eve of a new year, and the pious rector, 
you are in a difficulty, and two heads are without any particular direction in the can- 
better than one.” | ons or rubrics, kept it as a vigil, having 

“Let us end the year like brothers,” |even-song with a sermon at eight o’clock, 
pleaded Mr. Lane. ‘To-morrow I will make | and a midnight celebration of the eucha- 
a clean breast of it; but—” |rist. “I have used him ill,” said Mr. Lane; 

“But if you broke the whole decalogue | “I didn’t want to be dictated to. I wanted 
as Bedford Lyte, I am ready and willing to | to go out of this dreadful life, and escape 
forgive you, knowing what I do of your life | from a misery that was crushing me. Ah, 
under this confounded alias, which has now | Henry, old friend! why did not you save 
become so much a part of you that you will | me from myself sooner, and from this last 
seem to be masquerading in your own name. | sin, and the misery in which I ‘have in- 
But why should you fear my judgment? | volved the sweetest soul that God and na- 
Why should I be more censorious than Key? | ture ever clothed in beauty ?” 

I know you have confided in him.” | “The complications may be unraveled 

“ But Key is a priest.” yet,” Phelps replied, hopefully. 

“So we are all priests,” resumed Phelps,| “No,” said the other, dolorously; “my 
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sentence is a life one; and I have been 
stealing into happy households and an in- 


nocent heart, like a ticket-of-leave man |} 


pretending to be a virtuous citizen.” 

“That is a case,” said Phelps, astutely 
turning the subject, “ where society retains 
a man’s sin. Condemn the poor devil to a 
life sentence, and it matters not how virtu- 
ous he becomes. His one sin is retained, 
hung round his neck, and poisons every act 
and thought and feeling of his future life.” 

Then they turned into the church-yard 
and walked slowly in the shadow of the 
old yews which deepen its stony gloom. 
The weather had become clear and frosty. 
There was no moon, but the stars were 


bright and eloquent in the immeasurable | 
The | 


azure vault above and around them. 
bell for prayers had ceased, and the last of 
the scanty congregation had straggled in. 
Phelps had a shrewd suspicion, almost an 


assurance, of what had passed in his friend’s | 


mind, oppressed as he was by an ever- 
growing burden of secrecy, with the mor- 
al perception morbidly quickened (as he 
thought), with that vague longing which 
possesses some natures who have not the 
highest faith to trust some system wholly, 
to bow the neck of Reason to the yoke of 
consistent self-asserting Dogma, and to 


take such consolation as may be had in sub- | 


mission, in so-called Remission and Absolu- 
tion. But for himself, Mr. Phelps thought 
lightly of such cities of refuge. 

“ Bedford,” he said, puffing philosophic- 
ally at his pipe in the sweet solemn star- 
light, and now looking upward through the 
gnarled boughs of a very ancient tree, un- 


der which his friend also was kindling a | 


pipe—“ Bedford, what a grand satire, this” 
(here he waved his pipe heavenward)— 
“this is upon dogma, and ritual, and all 
littleness !” 

As Mr. Lane remained silent, the skeptic 
continued: “These stars, my friend, don’t 
move majestically with that glorious rhyth- 
mic music through their orbs of space to 
light that unhappy little hierarch” (proba- 
bly meaning the Reverend Cyprian) “and his 
dozen choristers and his score of devotees on 
their walk to church and back again. No 
occasion, my Bedford, to call stars and plan- 
ets, whole systems, into being for such a 
purpose. A few tenpenny lanterns would 
do far better.” 

Luckless penitent! Tossed from Rome 
to Geneva, from Caivin to Key, and now as- 
sailed by a philosopher to whom Calvin and 
Key were both alike. 
proper mistress at this juncture, stood him 


in gooe stead, outweighing the bomb-shells | 


and hand-grenades of theology in her secret 
scales. He embraced her, as the unhappy 
will hug their misery, and she turned a 
deaf ear to doubt. Bitterly he smiled in 
his dark resting-place, standing with folded 


Perhaps grief, his | 
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arms, and leaning his broad back against 
| the huge red trunk of the tree. 

“And this grim tree,” continued the ex- 
inspector of Anglican schools, “must have 
been vegetating here, transacting its own 
affairs with decorous gravity, but laughing 
at Celt and Roman, Saxon and Norman, 
Lollard and Anglican—laughing at’em all 
in turn under its crumpled old bark this 
sixteen or eighteen centuries or more.” 

“You don’t mean laughing at their re- 
ligion ?” urged Mr. Lane, now showing some 
interest in the subject of discourse, which 
perhaps may have been the object of his 
wily friend in treading upon such debata- 
_ ble ground. 

“Tndeed I do,” he calmly rejoined. 

“Do you know,” said Mr. Lane, now 
| speaking carefully and with evident con- 
| viction, “this very old tree has often struck 
me as being a good type of Christianity, 
with a new life springing continually out 
of its own decay ?” 

“And so far you have been right,” Phelps 
|assented. “There is a germ of truth still 

in a mass of struggling decomposition, and 
that keeps flashing out into new life, as you 
say; for truth can never die. But the whole 
| System is out of date and well-nigh worn 
out.” 
“You don’t mean that Christianity itself 
| is nearly worn out ?” Mr. Lane urged. 
| “Yes,I do, It can not be the crowning 
| religion of the human race.” 
“T am sure I hope it is,” said Mr. Lane, 
| earnestly. 
| “TJ hope not,” the other said, with no less 
| fervor. 
Then a great silence fell upon them, made 
| audible, as it were, by the indistinct Grego- 
| rian strains within the church. Fora while 
| Mr. Lane, so lately contemplating a final 
| act of rebellion against this creed, was smit- 
ten with awe lest it should not be the true 
solution of life’s mysteries. Was faith mere- 
ly a farce tricked out with sham solemni- 
ties? Were all puppets who walk through 
the church’s history from Christ till now? 
' Are the soul’s experiences mere tricks of a 
heated imagination? Do the powers of na- 
ture indeed laugh at our phantom fights ? 
| Itseemed as though a dark veil was drawn 
| across the heavens. The man bereft of his 
faith, weak as it was to impel or deter him, 
was surrounded by dark night. Mighty 
waves of fear tossed him on their inky sum- 
|mits and wrapt him in their changeful 
depths. Fierce blasts of doubt and distrust 
hurried him hither and thither. But now 
a sweet celestial light moved amidst the 
darkness and drew near to him. Out of the 
light there came a voice saying, “It is I: 
| be not afraid.” The words were few; but 
| to him their import was very great. Recov- 
ering himself with an effort, he said, “Henry, 
my old friend, do not put Christianity from 








you because I (or any other weak creature) 
fall short of my ideal. You would not re- 
ject our Parliamentary system because—” 

“Wouldn’t I?” interrupted the philoso- 
pher. “If the people were ripe for some- 
thing better? And I, for one, think it high 
time they were.” 

Mr. Lane was bereft of his argument, but 
resolved to pursue the subject. “ What do 
you call subjective truth ?” he asked. 

' “A thing being true in relation to one’s 
own mind,” was the answer. 

“Then,” persisted the other, “I have sub- 
jective evidence of Christianity which is 
absolutely overwhelming. I have had a 
proof of it since we began this conversation. 
Is that faith ?” 

“What you call faith,” said Phelps. 

“ But could you not have this sort of faith, 
if you would humble your intellect?” Mr. 
Lane asked. 

“Faith, I had it once,” Phelps answered, 
lightly, puffing out a long jet of smoke; 
“but it left me. Or rather J left it. It 
was a phase of experience through which I 
passed.” 

“Should you not want it again if you 
were dying ?” 

“No,” replied Phelps, gayly, but serious- 
ly—* no, I think not. I don’t think I should 
feel any better for it on this side the bourne ; 
and if I found it wrong on t’other, I should 
be ashamed of myself, and horribly afraid 
to meet the shade of old Voltaire.” 

Doubtless Mr. Phelps knew there was 
faith of another and, as he thought, of a 
higher kind. And of this he trusted that 
he was not devoid; but limited his remarks 
just then to the special view of a special 
faith which was uppermost in his friend’s 
mind. 

In such a manner this eccentric sage en- 
deavored to arouse his friend from the stu- 
por into which remorse had plunged him. 
Before they retired to rest that night he 
craftily but intrepidly assailed more than 
one other of Mr. Lane’s intellectual strong- 
holds, at once helping to quicken that 
numbed spirit into a renewed vitality, and 
betraying on his own part, in politics as 
well as in theology, a heterodoxy which, if 
recorded in these winged pages, would go 
far to justify those pious ladies of Pedling- 
ton who feared that their new school-mas- 
ter, with all his talents and all his acquire- 
ments, might prove a dangerous guide to the 
ductile steps of youth. 


a ——— 


CHAPTER XX. 
A TRAGEDY. 
DurInG the whole of that New-Year’s 
Day Mr. Lane was really engaged in prepar- 
ing a mental brief out of which to conduct 
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his defense before the jury of his own con- 
victions presided over by Judge Phelps. The 
latter judicial personage with a covert smile 
saw him inwardly toiling over it. “How 
simple is this pious penitent!” thought 
Phelps. And of Henry Phelps, D.C.L., M.A,, 
ete., etc., Mr. Lane would often think in al- 
most the very same terms, “‘ How simple he 
is!’ But now something dreadful existed 
in that simplicity which knew no sin—no 
sin at least of the deadly order; for we must 
bear in mind that Mr. Lane was now bound 
to regard iniquity from a theological point 
of view. On whichever side the truth may 
have reposed, Mr. Lane labored painfully, 
and Dr. Phelps smiled curiously. And dur- 
ing this strange day, unique in the annals 
of Henry Phelps, while he was waiting to 
receive the penitent’s confession, he philos- 
ophized on sin and on responsibility and on 
what might constitute guilt in the heavenly 
courts. This man before him, this old and 
tried friend, had evidently sinned. He could 
not beadreamer. He surely had committed 
some if not many of what their former school- 
fellow, Key, would consider “ deadly sins.” 
Yet Dr. Phelps, “for the life of him,” as we 
say, but really to save his own self-respect, 
could not kindle in his breast one spark of 
indignation against the offender. From 
which, reasoned out fully and at great length 
and with great perspicuity—for the Doctor 
was no addle-brained logician—he con- 
cluded that, as far as man’s judgment could 
approach the Divine judgment, a man was 
not guilty before God in relation to the 
breaches of the law committed by him; that 
is to say, not absolutely and unconditionally 
so. Yet this admission militated fiercely 
against his previous conclusions on this sub- 
ject. Hitherto, if it had been possible to 
collect all the facts of whatever kind bear- 
ing on a crime, he would have undertaken 
to measure the criminal’s guilt. And hith- 
erto he had never doubted, and even now 
did not doubt, that his indignation would 
be in proportion to the malefactor’s culpa- 
bility. 

With a half-morbid, half-honest perversi- 
ty, Mr. Lane would believe that he was about 
to forfeit the esteem of the one man whose 
good opinion was to him in the place of a 
conscience. That he had been keeping the 
regard of Phelps for all these eight years by 
stealth, by a deliberate concealment of truth, 
he admitted to himself. The longer this 
fraud had lasted, the more base it had seem- 
ed to him. His own self-contempt on that 
account deepened in proportion to the sub- 
limity of the trust which Phelps had reposed 
in him. Over this godlike man who had 


never sinned he had even assumed an air of 
superiority, had sometimes actually dared 
to speak and behave as if his own hidden 
baseness had placed him on a level of world- 
ly wisdom above his friend. 
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In the ardor of youth, both loving alike | this may be, Mr. Lane’s secret had pressed 
what was noble, hating what was vile, yet | upon him with a crushing weight. The ip- 
feeling that in them, as in other souls which | jury which he had unwillingly inflicted 
sought the light, there were possibilities of | upon the girl whom he loved with a passion 
rambling into dark places, and of becoming | all the stronger for the restraint to which it 
at home in them, and finding the darkness | was subjected seemed a natural consequence 
to suit their dimmed eye-sight, these two | of the concealment which he had practiced. 
lads had bound themselves together in a} His proper misery had driven him to tell 
solemn compact. They would not fall from | more of his baseness to a priest than he had 
their heights. Obstacles might be reached | dared to tell to his friend; and the priest 
which should impede their upward progress | had told him candidly that his confession 
at this stage, or at the next, or the next. | must go further to become complete. This 
These might be overcome each in turn, or | he acknowledged, and resolved to avoid a 
some one obstacle or another might prove | new deception. But how was the confidence 
insuperable. Certain moral summits might | to be given now? When Phelps came un- 
rear their heads inaccessible to the weary | invited Mr. Lane was in very deep waters. 
footsteps or the baffled spirits of these Ti- | This oldest and best friend came trusting, 
tans; but fall from any level once attained | though injured by exclusion from confi- 
to would they never. Hand in hand they |dence. He came holding out a hand, and 
stood strong in themselves, in each other, | saying: “You are sinking under that heavy 
in that high and holy trust which all young | secret. 
men ought to have in celestial help which | bravely, have seen you bafiling and baffled 
can never have failed them yet. On the| by the waves of sorrow. I want to pull 
threshold of life—there they threw down the | you ashore and to open that foul bag and 
gauntlet to the powers of evil. “We will | cast its contents to the purifying winds of 
do no base thing,” they said. forgiveness, that we two may again walk 

But for one of themselves those powers | hand in hand in the sunshine of friendship, 
which cherish crime and animate its agents | still trustfully, as of old, but humbly because 
had proved too strong. They met him as| one of us fell, and his fall breaks our pride; 
he walked alone, overbold, and took up his for we are both men, brothers—nay, almost 
gauntlet. He trusted too much in himself, | one man, so closely are our souls knit.” 
and fell—fell from his early heaven down,| As this generous affection on the part of 
down into a very abyss, a Gehenna of pas- | Phelps unfolded itself clearly to Mr. Lane, 
sion. And out of this he had crawled, with | he had no longer a wish to reject it, or to 
an alias, with closed lips, and a sullen brow, | endeavor to retain it on false terms, only a 
contracting swiftly and sullenly when one | deep regret that by doing so hitherto he had 
attempted to win his confidence, when one | injured this guileless friend, and put him 
who was noble made generous attempts to | now at length to the pain of withdrawing 
encourage him to begin again to be noble by | his regard from one to whom he had so long 
confessing his baseness and deploring it.| given it. For still Mr. Lane dreaded the 
This false pride, sullen, cowardly, as it was, | result of his disclosures. Without incrimi- 
had bound his old iniquity up with his new | nating others, he could not even avail him- 
righteousness, had made it part and parcel | self of the whole truth in his own defense. 
of his daily life for all these years, which | The task was a very hard one. Let the in- 
otherwise had been fair enough since that | nocent only sneer at it! The more this 
one dark episode. guilty but conscientious man studied it, the 

Mr. Lane’s self-imposed isolation, though | less prepared with it he was. The New- 
partly the result of a habit both of mind | Year’s Day wore itself out, and a great part 
and temper, was mainly traceable to this|of the night, yet nothing had been said 
conviction. And this deep, dreary self-| upon that subject on which it was under- 
abasement which he thought humility, but | stood that at length there was to be confi- 
which was so closely allied to pride, had | dence between them. 
preyed upon him and eaten into his very} In the long dreary corridor outside the 
possibility of self-respect—that condition | sitting-room door a forlorn old clock struck 
without which a man of true nobility, how- | twelve. The strokes seemed interminably 
ever humble in attainments, can not be said | lengthened out, and the solemn sounds went 
to “live” at all. echoing about the gloomy halls and pas- 

How little those who prattle with glib|sages. Then the silence was made audible 
tongues or who write shallow phrases about | by its sonorous ticking without, and within 
suicide can have read the human heart! | by the plaintive wail of a kettle on the hob, 
If they could trace, or would trace, the inner | now parting with its last residue of water 
experiences of a deeply tried man, how often | in a feeble wreath of vapor, anticipating a 
they would see that the mere animal life has | swift and fiery dissolution. 
proved insupportable to one whose spirit} “Did you think I was in love with Elea- 
was dead within him because he had lost | nor as a boy?” asked Mr. Lane at length, 
some needful condition of its life! However | speaking abruptly.. 





I have watched you swimming 

















Mr. Phelps replied, “ Certainly.” | 
“But I was not,” Mr. Lane rejoined. “TI}| 
never saw that magic light on tree or bow- 
er, I never felt that glorious ecstasy called 
love, till quite lately. The object of my | 
boyish passion was the place which you 
took from me at school.” | 
“ From you ?” 
“Well, which you got, and I didn’t get.” 
“You did your best to get it,” observed 
Phelps, who desired chiefly to draw out his 
friend’s natural characteristics, and to make 
him feel and speak simply on a topic too 
long shrouded with mystery. 
“Yes,” Mr. Lane assented, “I did my best. 
I drove furiously, and I wish the race were 
to come again.” 


latter glanced at him with kindling eyes 
and black, bristling mustache. But soon 
Mr. Lane’s countenance fell, in contempla- 
tion of what was to come. 
yet judicious general will avail himself of 
all natural and incidental advantages, so he 
fought from point to point in this dismal 
history. “I drove furiously,” he repeated, 
“but my horses fell lame. I was undergo- 


ing a fire of excitement, anger, and indigna- | 


tion, toward the finish, which you knew 
nothing about.” 

“T have often thought so since,” the Doc- 
tor candidly replied. “But come, fire away!” 

“You remember my fight with Baily ?” 
Mr. Lane continued, as if anxious to make 
the most of his past achievements. 

Phelps nodded. His stiff black mustache 
projected, and his dark eyes twinkled with 
satisfaction. 

“Tf I hadn’t licked him,” continued Mr. 
Lane, “I should never have had to confess 
any sins; for I should have gone away and 
hanged myself forthwith.” 

“Happy dispatch,” suggested the Doctor. 
And Mr. Lane, grimly smiling, appeared to 
think that there might be a less satisfac- 
tory solution of certain difficulties than the 
whimsical custom to which his friend al- 
luded. 

“You know why I hated him ?” the latter 
resumed. 

Again Phelps nodded. 


Still, as a brave | 
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were torturing her until just before the cri- 
sis. You know their house was the only 
home of my orphaned boyhood. As I grew 
older I gradually saw that George Baily 
had a secret power over her, to use in my 
absence, to conceal in my presence. I saw 
too that a restless devil within her goaded 
her always to fight him rather than let the 
strife languish. Indeed, when I was there 
she often had the best of it, for my presence 
stayed his hand. In that last Christmas 
holidays, before our final struggle in which 
you beat me so ignominiously, Eleanor and 
I were thrown much together; and to my 
surprise she clung to me as her natural 
protector, and spoke frequently of the Bai- 


|lys (her father and brother, as I had till 
He glared defiance at the LL.D., and the 


then believed) as her natural enemies. I 
had no clew to the interpretation of all 


| this.” 


“Nor have I,” Mr. Phelps retorted. 

But at this point of his narrative Mr. 
| Lane regarded the expiring agonies of the 
| tea-kettle with mute complacency. 

“Come,” urged the Doctor; “come, my 
boy. What was the clew to the secret of 
| her domestic misery ?” 

“You once remarked an extraordinary re- 
semblance between her eyes and forehead 
| and mine,” Mr. Lane replied. “ Did it nev- 
er occur to you to account for that like- 
ness.” 
| “Never, I believe, till this moment,” 

Phelps answered, after a pause; “but now 
| it flashes across me like a half-remembered 
| dream. Is it possible that she was not old 
| Mr. Baily’s daughter, not George Baily’s sis- 
| ter, at all ?” 
| “Tt is so.” 
| “And was she really Captain 
| daughter, and your own cousin ?” 

“ You? 

Here a silence fell upon them both. Dr. 
Phelps was considering this strange discov- 
|; ery, and caleulating how it might have in- 
| fluenced his friend’s character and conduct. 

The latter was pausing because the farther 
| he went the worse his story became. 
| “Goon, my boy,” said Phelps at length. 
| “T can not.” 
| 





Lyte’s 


“You must, now.” 





“Yes,” said Mr. Lane, seeing that hisfriend| “Oh, the poor infatuated, ill-used, noble 
understood the case. “Yes; the brute treat- | girl!” eried Mr. Lane, with a groan of unut- 
ed Eleanor badly. He has always behaved | terable anguish. “ Phelps, my best, oldest, 
ill to every one but his father. Arcades | truest friend! how can I tell you these 
ambo.” |horrors against my own flesh and blood, 

“Still,” said the provokingly fair judge, | against my craven self, against my hateful, 
“T would put that to his credit. A good! mad, proud, contemptible self? The poor 
son must have a redeeming point.” girl loved me—yes, loved me; and now, at 

“Well,” Mr. Lane rejoined, bitterly ; “the | last, I know what love is, and how all else 
old dog and the young hound together have | is nothing when opposed to it. Then I 
run me down with fidelity and tenacity of | knew nothing of love. But if you who saw 
purpose, and, as far as my hereditary advan- us together thought I loved her, little won- 
tages went, have ruined me. But God for-| der that she thought so too! 
give them! And as to my inheritances, let “You know I had the Civil Fund pension 
them go, But oh! I little knew how they | of £100 a year till I came of age. Well, 
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when I found out the secret of Eleanor’s 
parentage I wrote to my uncle and told 
him that I declined any further acquaint- | 
ance with him, and that Eleanor herself 
had told me of his scheme for our mar- 
riage, to which I would never consent, even 
if abject poverty should stare me in the 
face. 

“Then I went abroad, bidding Eleanor a 
very curt farewell, and thinking that she 
would now become her own father’s heiress, 
and would soon abandon her foolish prefer- 
ence for me. I was overwrought and al- 
most distraught with violent conflicts of 
emotion. My intention was to let my head 
rest and fatigue my body. I felt the want 
of a counselor much at that time, and miss- 
ed you dreadfully ; but was sure that if I 
came to you, you would advise me to make 
peace with my uncle and accept Eleanor’s 
affection, and those things I was utterly re- 
solved not to do. The old hunters, Cap- 
tain Lyte and Mr. Baily, had got me in the 
toils, and I was resolved to break loose and 
be my own master. 

“After a few months’ absence I wrote 
from Basle to Baily, asking him to draw and 
forward to me my half year’s pension, and 
to keep my address a secret, answering in- 
quiries vaguely with a statement that I was 
traveling. That he hated me with a com- 
plimentary fervor I knew, but what more 
could he want (I thought) than what I had 
voluntarily sacrificed ? 

“The event proved. He sent the money 
safely enough; and the diligence which 
brought the mail brought Eleanor also to 
Basle. She had run away from a home 
where she was hated, and thrown herself 
upon a man who could not love her. 

“We did not go on into Switzerland, as 
my intention had been. 


ty-first year, and it behooved me to put my 
shoulder to the wheel. We returned to the 


German Baths, merely to be within reach of | 


some quiet central towns, one of which I re- 
solved to select for our residence.” 

Phelps was not slow to notice the change 
from “I” to “ we” in the narrative, and be- 
ginning to be greatly agitated, he rose and 
commenced walking up and down the long 
dimly lighted room. But Mr. Lane, with 
eyes themselves fiery bright (could any one 
have seen them), sat still, reading the mys- 
teries of the burning coals, and seeing in 
them phantom shapes, while in his ears 
rang cries from lips long silent. He re- | 
mained thus silent for many minutes, and 
the Doctor’s suspicions waxed stronger and 
stronger. 

“Go on, Bedford,” he said, bitterly—“ go 
on. You wanted me to believe in the devil, 
and I am beginning to do so already.” 

“The devil? Yes,” Mr. Lane replied, bit- | 
terly. ‘ Who threw that poor ill-used girl 


My pension would | 
terminate with the expiration of my twen- | 


this warmth of yours, my Bedford! 
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in my path during our glorious boyhood 
when 
‘many an old philosophy 
On Argive heights divinely sang, 
And round us all the thicket rang 
To many a flute of Arcady ?” 


Why had I not a home like you, and like 
almost all other boys? or, if my parents 
must die so eaily, out of the course of na- 
ture, why must I be sent to a hoary old knave 
in lieu of a parent, and left at the disposal 
of a brigand in the person of my nearest 
relative ?” 

“*Knave’ and ‘ brigand’ are strong terms,” 
Mr. Phelps objected. 

Then Mr. Lane told him the story of the 
double will: how Mr. Baily had induced 
General Lyte to execute a perfect will be- 
fore his death, and afterward presented an 
imperfect ~previous draft of it to Captain 
Lyte as his father’s only existing testament ; 
how the captain had set this imperfect will 
aside (knowing it at least virtually to be his 
father’s last will), and had left the fortune 
of which he was lawfully only life-tenant 
away from the true heir, dividing it between 
his godchildren Blanche and Janet Browne. 

Yet the Doctor did not resume his gen- 
tle or sympathetic manner to this afflicted 
friend, but kept impatiently tramping to 
and fro, and urging Mr. Lane to “go on, go 
on,” than which perhaps there are no two 
equally brief words as irritating and vexa- 
tious to a proud spirit. 

“How am I to ‘go on,’ as you call it?” he 
asked, turning savagely upon his persecutor. 
“How am I to go on if you are down upon 
me already like this, when, so far, I had been 
more sinned against than sinning? Pray 
what had I done to forfeit your esteem up 
to this point ?” 

“Then what do you mean by ‘ We,’ after 
that poor girl arrived at Basle ?” asked the 
Doctor, not sorry of an opportunity for bring- 
ing Mr. Lane to the point on this subject. 

“T am just going to—” began the latter. 


| Then suddenly turning on his friend fierce- 


ly, and flinging humility to the dogs, he ex- 
claimed, “Good God, man! You don’t think 
I wronged my own kinswoman! How dare 
you ?” 

In no degree daunted the Doctor came 
closer, looked him calmly in the face, and 
said, “Oh, I thank the Giver of all good for 
Now I 
can bear whatever revelation is to come. 
But a terrible suspicion had taken hold of 
me. And I feared that my affection for you 
was going to be put to too severe a test. 
Forgive me.” 

So in the midst of Mr. Lane’s confession 
he was called upon to change places and 
exercise the virtue of charity toward his 
friend, and this gave him courage to proceed. 

He went on to tell Phelps as delicately as 
possible that his cousin’s love for him, and 
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‘“* FIVE MINUTES AFTERWARD I WAS STANDING OVER THE DEAD BODY OF A TALL, POWERFUL MAN, 


her reckless self-abandonment in throwing 
herself upon him as she had done, caused 
him terrible embarrassment; that, after one 


| 


or two vain attempts to induce her to re- | 


turn to London, he had proposed to marry 
her as the only way in his power to save 
her reputation; that she had resisted him 
in this design; and that, setting down her 
opposition merely to a heroic unselfishness, 
he had carried his point, and actually made 
her his wife before they left Basle. 

Now, it appeared, when according to rule 
they ought to have commenced being “ hap- 
py forever after,” the terrible part of the 
narrative was to come, and we must let 





the luckless husband indicate his own sor- 
rows. 

“From Schlangenbad, a pretty village 
embowered in beech and maple woods, we 
were one day being driven to Schwalbach, 
when Eleanor showed symptoms of great 
uneasiness and distress. I could only ac- 
count for this by the rude stare of a gallant 
who had just passed us in another open car- 
riage, and whose eyes certainly had dwelt 
upon Eleanor for the moment of passing 
with a look both of recognition and sur- 
prise. However, I soon forgot the man and 
his impertinence, and when Eleanor im- 
plored me to take her to Baden, had no sus- 
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picion that she would ever be 
him again. 
“We engaged apartments on the ground- 


annoyed by 


floor of a secluded villa, which was unlike | 


any other house in Baden. It had been 
built by an English lady, and had English 
grates and fenders in the lower rooms. 


There was also a front garden with railings | 


in the English style. The public foot-path 
skirts these railings, and is divided from the 
high-road by the little river Oos. Rows of 
linden fringe both path and road. 

“T had a notion that Carlsruhe or Stutt- 
gart would suit us as a winter residence, and 
leaving Eleanor in charge of our good land- 
lady (the person who rented the house), I 
went off with the intention of being absent 
three days. But being delighted with Carls- 


ruhe, and wishing Eleanor to see it and help | 


my decision, I returned on the second day. 

“The sun had just set as I reached home. 
I was dusty and weary. I remember even 
now how dark and cool the little river looked 
as I turned from it and hastened across the 
grass-plot to our parlor window. A strange 
whim urged me to plunge into the stream 
and end my days by clinging to the roots 
of a tree under weter. Not being either dis- 
tinetly unhappy or apprehensive of evil, of 
course I shook off the whim. A startled 
scream answered my familiar three taps at 
the window, which, curiously enough, was 
shut, contrary to custom. Why did not E]- 
eanor run to the window to greet me? Again 
at the parlor door I was kept waiting, for 
it was bolted within, and my poor wife evi- 
dently hesitated before opening it.” 

At this point of the narrative Mr. Lane 
sat staring into the fire without speaking, 
his teeth chattering as if with cold, and 
Phelps could see drops of anguish glisten- 
ing among the shaggy locks on his pale 
forehead. 

“Skip over that and tell me the sequel,” 


said Mr. Phelps, laying his hand affection- | 


ately on his friend’s shoulder. 

“ Let me see,” Mr. Lane continued. “Five 
minutes afterward I was standing over the 
dead body of a tall, powerful man, who 
must have been comely enough. Eleanor, 
or her shadow, stood by me ringing piteous 
hands. She had lost the power of speech 
from fright.” 

“Was the man Balbry ?” Phelps asked. 

“Fos.” 

“Were they really guilty ?” 


“Yes.” 


“ And is it his death which lies heaviest | 


on your conscience ?” 

“No. I had broken her heart by my ob- 
stinate pride. She had flung herself away 
soon after I left England, and her coming 
after me to Basle was little more than a des- 
perate rush to escape from him and see if I 
would not pity her.” 

“ Still,” urged the philosopher, “ you have 


| been terribly punished by your own act in 
| having married her. You had no censure 
| to fear from me.” 

Mr. Lane heard these last words without 
clearly comprehending them. Then, as if 
Phelps had asked him again for his own in- 
dictment, he said: 

“ She revealed the secret of her own birth 
|to me in honor. I east it in her face, broke 
| off the marriage contract between us, and 
| then left the country, leaving her surround- 

ed with enemies. Her heart was broken, 
and I half suspect her brain was deranged.” 
| “Yet you married her after all. That 
|should have healed her wounds and eased 
her mind.” 

“Tt was too late,” Mr. Lane sadly an- 
| Swered, 

“What and where is she now ?” 

“A Sister of the Black Veil in the con- 
vent of St. Agatha, at Ghent.” 

“Sane ?” 

“Usually. But sometimes memory over- 
| powers reason, and she fails for a time.” 
| So these two moralists seemed almost to 
| overlook the fact that Mr. Lane had killed 
his rival. It had been done in the heat of 
| anger, and was half accidental, as the bar- 
jonet had fallen backward with his neck 
, over the rim of an English fender, and Mr. 
| Lane, having sprung at his throat, natural- 
|ly fell forward upon him as he fell. The 


law of the duchy (Baden) took no cogni- 


|zance of the accident, and it was vaguely 
| reported that the baronet died from injury 
to the spine incurred by a heavy fall. 

Yet it will appear in the sequel that Mr. 
|Lane’s expiation had to be wrought out 
| with sighs and self-restraint and unremit- 
| ting toil. 





TWO SONNETS. 


THE SUPERSCRIPTION. 

Reap, not without thy life's most secret shrine, 
Nor sitting by mid-day’s half-stagnant stream, 
Where half-souls tarn God's counsel to a dream, 

Mingling slow poison with life’s choicest wine. 

Read, not where guest’s foot falls on the hallowed life, 
Trampling its fruits and flowers into the dust. 

| _ Read, when by night thy spirit with the Just 
Communes for healing of the day’s dark strife. 
Then read, when all day’s robes are cast, and prayer 

Invokes God’s sleep to guard thy sacred head; 
Then, as on sacramental wine and bread, 
Feed on the life whose heart in song I bare, 
| What time I watch before the vouchsafed Sign, 
The double Passion—of the Cross, and mine. 





THE SIGNATURE. 


Know me at last, thon Wonder, thou Delight, 
Thou dawning Raptare of the later years, 
Thou more than recompense for all the tears 

And yearnings of my long and lonely night! 

Know me at last! I am the mystic Flower, 
Made vital by the thousand suns of space, 
Whose hues are smiles of the Eternal Face, 

Full grown for thy sweet hand in fated hour, 

Know me at last! I am the mystic Fire 
That burns all weeds from consecrated ground, 

The crown of light that round thy brow is bound, 
| Thy unfathomed heart's predestinate Desire. 

| Bend all thy radiance on me, and me de 

| Know me at last, at last: my name is—Love. 
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F the many picturesque inlets of the 
French side of the English Channel 
one of the most attractive is the bay of 
Cancale, which washes a part of the coasts 
of both Normandy and Brittany. With 
Granville on the right and Cancale on the 
left of its mouth, it rolls its tides directly 
into the broader Breton sea or bay of St. 
Malo, in whose throat lie the Chaussey and 
the Channel islands. Its shores, more like 
the banks of an inland lake than of the sea, 
are bordered with green slopes and wooded 
hills, and the grain fields lie so close to its 
waters that its foam is cast almost at the 
feet of the harvests. 

At its foot, in the little bay of Avranches, 
an offshoot from its own, rises Mont St. Mi- 
chel, an isolated pyramid of rock, whose 
summit overlooks a great part of the Nor- 
man and the Breton coasts, and in clear 
weather commands the cliffs of Jersey. On 
the west the eye takes in the Groin de Can- 
cale, with its outlying fort of Rémains; next 
Vivier, low and bordered with windmills; 
beyond it Mont Dol; then the towers and 
roofs of Beauvoir, Pas, Moidrey, and Huisnes; 
Avranches on its green ridge, the church of 
the Val St. Pair, the Roman tower of St. 
Leonard, the church of St. Genets, the tower 
of Dragey, and last the hill of St. Jean-le- 
Thomas and the rock of Tombelaine. 





- MICHEL. 


. MICHEL. 


From the main-land the most prominent 
object in the view is Mont St. Michel itself, 
a sombre cone of granite rising from a sandy 
plain to a height, including the buildings 
on its summit, of about four hundred feet. 
This plain, which is called the Gréve, pre- 
sents many singular phenomena. From the 
peculiar formation of the shores and the out- 
lying islands and rocks, the tide rises here 
to a height more than double that at any 
other point on the coast. While the aver- 
age rise at Cherbourg during spring-tides is 
twenty-one ‘feet, at Granville, on the east 
side of the bay of Cancale, it reaches forty- 
five feet. The bottom of the bay of Avy- 
ranches, of which about ten square leagues 
are uncovered at low water, has so slight an 
incline seaward as to be practically level, 
and when the tide comes in an enormous 
mass of water is poured over it at once, so 
that the plain is transformed in a few min- 
utes into an angry sea. It is said that the 
irruption is so rapid during the equinoctial 
tides that the swiftest horse could not escape 
it. Fortunately its visits are periodically 
exact, and the Gréve, which is left bare four 
or five hours each day between the tides, is 
roamed over with impunity by the neigh- 
borihg villagers. At low tide the rock is 
left at least five miles from the sea. 

The Greve, though safe to those who know 
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ARRIVAL OF PILGRIMS AT MONT 8T. MICUEL.* 


its ways, should not be visited by the stran- | celebrated the mysteries of the Gallic Venus, 
ger without a guide, for the sea is not the | with rites not unlike those of the Samo- 
only enemy to be feared. No less dangerous | thracian Cabiri. 
are the moving sands, or lises,as the country | What it was called in those dark days is 
people call them, which none but an expe- | unknown, but when the Romans came they 
rienced eye can distinguish from the solid | erected on it a shrine to Jupiter, and named’ 
ground, and in which the entrapped travel- | it Mons Jovis. With the advent of Chris- 
er, unless fortunate enough to be promptly | tianity some hermits built cabins and took 
extricated, would sink to fathomless depths. | up their abode there. In the sixth century 
Lises, which are found oftenest in the neigh- St. Pair, Bishop of Avranches, formed these 
borhood of the little streams that traverse | lone dwellers into a brotherhood; and in 702, 
the Greve, may be produced artificially by | when Childebert II. ruled France, Aubert, 
beating the sand, which soon transforms the | also Bishop of Avranches, built a church and 
solid surface into a wet, spongy mass, indi- surrounding cells, and dedicated the mount 
cating that the entire plain is permeated | to St. Michael. 
with water at no great depth. * Under the protection of the Norman dukes 
Not even tradition tells when this rock | the monastery prospered. In 963 Richard 








first became the abode of man. Long be-| I. replaced the church and other buildings 


fore the Roman domination, when Armorica 
was the centre of Druidism, it was a sacred 
mountain, and some writers claim that it 
was the site of the college of the nine Druid- | 
esses to whom was given the power of heal- | 
ing maladies, of extorting the secrets of 

fate, and of controlling the elements. Hith- 
er came the mariner to purchase the arrows 
which possessed the virtue when shot into 
the sea of calming storms, and here were 


* Every year, and especially on the 29th of Septem- 
ber (Uépoque de la féte patronale), Mont St. Michel is 
visited by large numbers of pilgrims. In 1874 the 
fite patronale was celebrated with unusual ceremony. 
This illustration, and that which follows, have especial 
reference to the celebration last September. 





with finer structures, and bestowed the 
whole upon the Benedictines. It rapidly 
increased in wealth and in strength, and by 
the beginning of the eleventh century it 
had grown into an important fortress; and 
when William the Bastard was about to as- 
sert his claims to the English crown, Mont 
St. Michel contributed ships and men in aid 
of his cause. 

The fortress remained an appanage of the 
English crown until the beginning of the 


, thirteenth century, when it fell into the 


hands of the French king, Philippe Auguste, 
who expended large sums in strengthening 
and embellishing it. The English made 
strenuous efforts to recover it, notably in 


MONT ST. 


the years 1417 and 
1423, but always 
unsuecessfully. In 
1469 Louis pte 
founded there the 
knightly order of 
St. Michael, in grat- 
itude to the archan- 
gel for having pre- 
served the mount 
to France when all 
the rest of Norman- 
dy had fallen; and 
from that time on- 
ward were held 
there the chapters 
of the order, which 
bore the fitting 
motto,  Immensi 
tremor oceani.” 
Mont St. Michel 
sustained several 
during the 
wars of the League, 
after which its his- 
tory mainly 
peaceful. It was 
suppressed during 
the Revolution with 
the other religious 
establishments of 
France, and was 
made a prison for 
ecclesiastics whore- 
fused to take the 
civic oath. In 1811 
it was converted 
into a central house 
of correction, a part 
of it being reserved 
for prisoners of 
state, and it was 
used as such until 
a few years ago. 
It is now in the 
possession of a few 
ecclesiastics, who 
occupy a part of 
the buildings as an 
orphan asylum. 
The rock of Mont 
St. Michel rises abruptly from the Gréve on 
all sides excepting the east and the south- 
east, where it is defended by a high crene- 
lated wall, strengthened by round towers. 


sieges 


is 


FETE DU MONT 


Between this wall and the wall of the abbey | 


proper, where the rock has but a gradual 
rise, are crowded the houses of the little 
village of Mont St. Michel. Above the vil- 
lage is seen the rock, bearing a stunted 


growth of pines and evergreen oaks; high- | 
er still rise the walls of the abbatial build- | 


ings, strengthened with many buttresses ; 
and above all, forming the apex of the pyra- 


mid, towers the church with its square tower | 


and graceful Gothic spires. On its topmost 


MICHEL. 





8T. MIOCHEL—THE TOKCH-LIGHT PROCESSION, 


| pinnacle once gleamed a colossal gilded fig- 

ure of St. Michael, erected in the twelfth 
| century, but it was destroyed by lightning 
in 1788. 

From the exterior gateway a steep nar- 
row street winds around the south side of 
the mountain to a second gate flanked by 
two towers. At each side of the entrance, 
which is closed with an iron-covered gate 
nearly twelve feet high, is placed one of the 
great bombards taken from the English in 
| the siege of 1423. These guns, which are 
|made of bars of iron bound together with 
iron rings, are twelve feet in length; one 
has a bore of nineteen and a half inches, the 
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other of fourteen and a half. A steep stair 
leads through the vaulted gateway to a third 
entrance, defended by a portcullis and by 
machicolations, which opens into the guard- 
room, whence concealed wickets and narrow 
stairways led into the different parts of the 
abbey. 

The principal of the conventual buildings 
is that called the Merveille, from its im- 
mense size, its walls measuring two hun- 
dred and forty-six feet in length and one 
hundred and eight feet in height. It has 
three stories of halls, with a cloister above 
and vast vaulted crypts beneath. Of the 
halls, that called the Salle des Chevaliers, 
where the knights of St. Michael held their 
chapters, is the finest. It is ninety-eight 
feet long by sixty-eight wide, and is divided 
into four naves by three rows of columns. 
Like the greater part of the superstructure 
of the Merveille, it dates from the twelfth 
century. Above it is the cloister, a gem of 
Gothic architecture, and by far the most 
beautiful part of the building. Its win- 
dows, which look out on the bay, are three 
hundred and thirty feet above the sea. 

The church occupies the summit of the 
rock, and is in the form of a Latin cross. Its 
nave and transepts are in the massive style 
of the twelfth century, but the choir is of 
the fifteenth century, and one of the best ex- 
amples of the flamboyant style extant. Be- 
neath the latter is a curious crypt, in the 
middle of which is a circle of short thick 
pillars set close together around a central 
one. They support the entire apsis and 
the base of the great tower, which do not 
bear perpendicularly on the main platform 
of the rock. Under the north transept is 
the great cistern, excavated in the solid 





rock, from which the abbey was supplied 
with water. 

Under the buildings upon the south and 
the west sides of the rock are the subterra- 
nean dungeons, of which there are several 
stories. Some of them are oubliettes, and 
many of them have fitting names, such as 
the Trap, the Devil’s Dungeon, In Pace, ete. 
At the extremity of one of the larger cay- 
erns on the south side is shown the place 
where stood the cage in which prisoners of 
state were confined. It was here that Louis 
XV. shut up Dubourg, the Frankfort jour- 
nalist, to be devoured by rats, because he 
had dared to lampoon Madame De Pompa- 
dour. The cage, which was built of heavy 
beams of wood placed three inches apart, 
was destroyed in 1777 by the sons of Phi- 
lippe Egalité, Duke of Orleans, during a vis- 
it made by them to Mont St. Michel in com- 
pany with their “governor,” Madame De 
Genlis. 

When Mont St. Michel became a house 
of correction, the church, the cloister, and 
other parts of the buildings were transform- 
ed into workshops, and the sound of ham- 
mer and file was heard where once echoed 
the clang of knightly arms and the voice of 
praise. But a few years ago the wooden 
platforms and partitions were destroyed by 
fire, and the place thus purified has not since 
been contaminated by the presence of crim- 
inals. Every lover of art will unite in the 
hope that this noble monument of a period 
which has left few other memorials compar- 
able with it, this “grandest work of the 
Benedictines,” as the Marquise de Créquy 
enthusiastically calls it in her Souvenirs, 
may receive henceforth the care commensu- 
rate with its historical and artistic value. 
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MECHANICAL PROGRESS (Concluded). | 


PRINTING. 
HE art of taking an impression from an | 


inked stamp is of great antiquity, be- 
ing found in the most ancient Egyptian and | 
Assyrian remains. Of yore the rude king | 
who smeared his hand with red ochre or the | 


soot from a burning lamp, and then made | 


the impression of his palm and digits be- | 
neath a grant of land, was a printer in his | 
way in thus putting his hand to the docu- | 
ment. Then came seals, engraved in relief | 
or intaglio, and delivering an impression of 

the design upon bark, leaf, or skin, either | 
white marks on a dark ground or dark on a| 
light ground, according to the character of 
the engraving. Seals containing the pro- | 








valley of the Nile, and more lately the 
stamps and tablets of the recorders of the 
cities of Mesopotamia have been disinterred 
by thousands. The impressions, having been 
made in plastic clay, and then baked, have 
endured without injury a sepulture of twen- 
ty-five centuries. They exhibit the kindred 
arts of engraving and plastic moulding. It 
may be safely assumed that they were also 
used for giving printed impressions, but 
such memorials are, in the nature of the 
vase, less permanent. Some of the ancient 
stamps in the British Museum are of bronze, 
and have reversed raised letters, evidently 
intended to print on bark, papyrus, linen, or 
parchment. 

To this stage of progress various nations 
of the world had advanced, and yet it can 





nomens of the Pharaohs, each in its car-| hardly be said that printing, as we under- 
touch, rewarded the early explorers in the! stand the word, had been thought of. This 


evidently originated in China, but it is 
not certain that Europe derived it from 
thence. The first notice that we find of 
printing is in the Chinese annals. Du 
Halde cites the following from the pen of 
the celebrated Emperor Van Vong, who 
flourished 1120 years before Christ. This 
was about the time of Samuel the prophet, 
and a little before Codrus, the last of the 
Athenian kings. 

“ As the stone ‘ Me’ (ink, in Chinese], which is used 
to blacken the engraved characters, can never become 
white, so a heart blackened by vice will ever retain 
its blackness.” 

Other Catholic missionaries concur with 
Du Halde in supposing printing from 
blocks to have been invented at least as 
early as 930 to 950 B.c. The plan adopt- 
ed was to take a block of pear-tree wood, 
squared to the dimensions of two pages of 
the work. On the smooth surface of the 
block the written pages are inverted, and 
the paper rubbed off, leaving the ink on 
the block, which is then delivered to the 
engraver, who cuts away all the parts not 
inked. No press is used, but the surface 
being inked by one brush, the paper is laid 
upon the block and dabbed down by a dry 
brush; the sheet is lifted, carrying the ink 
with it, and is folded with the blank sides 
in, one side only being printed; the folded 
edge being outward, the Chinese or Japa- 
nese book looks like one with uncut leaves. 
The first four books of Kung-fu-tze (Con- 
fucius) were thus printed between 890 and 
925 a.D.,and the description equally applies 
to the mode yet practiced. 

The same system was used in Europe in 
the thirteenth century for printing play- 
ing cards and ornamenting fabrics ; later, 
the works known as block books, each page 
being an engraved block like those of the 
Chinese. Such was the Biblia Pauperum, one 
of the earliest of European block books, com- 
piled by Bonaventura, the chief of the Fran- 
ciscans, in 1260. In manuscript form, as a 
book of forty or fifty pages of illustrated 
Bible scenes and passages, this Poor Man’s 

sible was a favorite for five centuries. It 
was printed as a block book about A.D. 1400. 
The Speculum Humane Salvationis of Koster, 
of Haarlem, to whom the credit of the in- 
vention of printing has been hence ascribed, 
was also a block book. Volumes by the score 


have been written on the rival claims of the | 


cities of Mentz and Haarlem to the inven- 


tion of printing. From a careful examina- | 
tion of the subject it would appear that | 


Mentz has the prior right, and that the gen- | 
eral verdict in favor of Gutenberg is cor- 
rect. 

About the year 1041,a period when Ed- 
ward the Confessor was King of England, 
another forward step was made in China. 


A blacksmith named Pi-Ching invented a| 


mode of printing from plates formed from 
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EGYPTIAN AND OUNEIFORM, IDEOGRAPIIO AND SYLLABTO, 


movable types, each of which represented a 
word. The types were about the thickness 
of a half dollar, each had a word on its 
face, and they were arranged in order on a 
backing plate, to which they were attached 
by mastic. 

The Chinese have never advanced beyond 
ideographs, or word signs, in which arbitrary 
symbols (d) are made to represent things, 
qualities, or actions. The language has no 
elasticity, and, like the Egyptian hieroglyph- 

ics (ab), is incapable of fulfilling modern re- 
quirements. In this respect it is like the 
| ancient Scythic cuneiform (e); but the gen- 
ius of the Mesopotamian nations could not 
be thus cramped, and the language gradu- 
| ally took on the syllabic form: the cunei- 
| form of the second period (shown in f) is a 
| transition form. The Persian cuneiform was 
substantially syllabic. Other languages of 
Asia early assumed the phonetic form, in 
which signs stood for sounds, though it was 
many ages before the vowels were written 
| definitely. The Pheenician (h), which is the 
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PHENICIAN AND EGYPTIAN WRITING. 
h, Moabite Stone. i, Rosetta Stone. 
basis of all the principal alphabets of En- 
rope, had its twenty-two letters 700 B.c., 
when the black basalt stone was used to 
celebrate the successes of the King of Moab. 
i is a portion of the inscription in hiero- 
glyphic and demotic from the Rosetta Stone. 
That which the Chinese were incapable of 
doing, from the nature of the case, was done 
by John Gutenberg, who was born in 1400, 
at Mentz. In company with Faust and 
others he printed several works with wood- 
en types and wooden blocks: the Alexandri 
Galli Doctrinale and Petri Hispani Tractatus 
in 1442; and subsequently the Tabula Alpha- 
betica, Catholicon Donati Grammatica, and the 
Confessionalia. In 1450 the Bible of 637 
leaves was printed by Gutenberg and Faust 
with cut metallic types. Faust retired from 
partnership with Gutenberg in 1455 and be- 
came allied with Schoeffer, and they pub- 
lished in 1457 the Codex Psalmorum with cut 
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metallic types; the Durandi Rationale, 
published by them in 1459, was the first 
work printed with cast metal types. 
Gutenberg took other partners, and 
published the Catholicon Jo. de Janua 
in 1460. He used none but wooden 
or cut metal types till the year 1462, 
Gutenberg died in high honor in the 
year 1468. 

Peter Schoeffer, of Gernsheim, the 
partner of Faust and former workman 
of Gutenberg, was the inventor of cast 
types, the greatest invention of any of 
the series. 

It may be mentioned that, in the 
early stages of the art, sheets were 
printed but on one side, and the backs 
of the pages pasted together. The 
pages were without running title, run- 
ning folio, or direction word. The 
forms were usually folios, sometimes 
quartos. The character was a rude 
Gothic mixed with an engrossing char- 
acter, and designed to imitate hand- 
writing. Scarcely any division was 
made between words; the orthogra- 
phy was arbitrary and irregular; ab- 
breviations, in imitation of cursive 
writing, were numerous; punctuation 
was confined to a double dot (:) or a 
single one (.), afterward a stroke (/), 
known as a virgule, was used for a 
slighter pause, and grew into a com- 
ma (,). Capitals were so sparingly 
employed that the beginning of sen- 
tences and proper names of men and 
places were not thus distinguished. 
This honor was reserved for para- 
graphs, and here the space was left 
vacant by the printer that the illumi- 
nated capitals might be put in by 
hand. 

This was soon changed. The era of 
Leonardo da Vinci, Albert Diirer, Ra- 
phael, Michael Angelo, and Vandyck, of 
Benvenuto Cellini, Galileo, Kepler, Shaks- 
peare, and Bacon, could not long endure me- 
diocrity. The type-founders and printers 
were worthy of the occasion, and their work 
leaves little to be desired on the score of 
sharpness and color. The letters of their 
books have a vivid blackness that makes 
one who takes an occasional excursion into 
black-letter wonder where they obtained their 
ink. The color of our pages is gray and rusty 
in comparison. 

In celebrating the achievements of the 
century we will not claim that we print 
better, but we do it more easily and much 
faster ; while we handle with great appre- 
ciation and respect the works of our worthy, 
patient, and persevering predecessors, they 
would view with admiration mixed with 
awe the towering structure of Hoe, or the 
compact perfecting presses which print from 
a web of paper from one to three miles long, 
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and deliver in piles at the rate of 12,000 per 
how. They might think, as the doctors of 
Paris did of Faust, when they considered, 
from the cheapness of his books and the ex- 
act correspondence of their pages, that he 
was in league with the Evil One. 


The ¢ of printing was scattered over | 
The art I g 


Europe when the city of Mentz was taken 
and plundered by Archbishop Adolphus, of 
Nassau, in 1462. Within the next decade 
the Caxton press was set up at Westminster, 
and that of Theobaldus Manutius at Venice. 


Esop’s Fables, by Caxton, is supposed to | 
have been the first book with its leaves) 


numbered. 

Italic, Greek, Roman, and Hebrew fonts 
were cast, letters were pruned of their irreg- 
ularities and excrescences, and order was 
gradually introduced and concurred in. 

The Aldine classics are celebrated in prose 
and verse; in the latter by Alexander Pope 
among others. The Aldine “ Livy” was per- 


haps the first perfect book, as a modern | 


printer might say. This press was in the 
hands of the descendants of Aldus for nearly 
a century. 

Catch-words at the foot of the page were 
first used in Venice by Vindeline di Spori. 
They have but lately been abolished. Sig- 
natures to sheets were used by Zorat at Mi- 
lan in 1470. 

A new light dawned upon the nations of 
Europe. The avidity with which the pages 


of the printer were seized and read shows | 
that an unsuspected yearning for knowledge 


possessed thé minds of the people. From 
this time the current was uncontrollable, 
and the refuges of lies being undermined, 
commenced to totter and fall, and some oth- 
ers are yet toppling and falling from time to 
time. 

Germany had taken the lead in the inven- 
tion of printing, as it did seventy-seven 
years afterward, when the deputies of thir- 
teen imperial towns protested against the de- 
cree of the Diet of Spires. The previous at- 
tempts at reform in England and Bohemia 
were before the invention of printing, and, 
though not fruitless, were apparently quell- 
ed. Italy during the Renaissance, at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, was the 
home of arts and letters. Of the various 
editions of books published in the sixteenth 
century one-half were Italian, and one-half 
of these Venetian. One-seventeenth were 
English. 

At Venice was printed the first newspaper, 
the Gazette de Venise, about 1563, during the 
war with the Turks; the Gazette de France 
appeared in April, 1631; the London Gazette 
in 1642; the Dublin News-Letter, 1685; the 
Boston News-Letter, 1704; the first German 
newspaper, 1715; the first in Philadelphia, 
1719; in Holland, 1732. The growth, mis- 
sion, and power of the press are to be consid- 
ered elsewhere. 

Vor. L.—No. 298.—35 
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The first press in America was in Mexico. 
|The Manual for Adults was printed on it 
about 1550, by Juan Cromberger, who was 
probably the first printer in America. The 
second press was at Lima, in 1586. The 
press at Cambridge, Massachusetts, was es- 
tablished in January, 1639, by Stephen Daye. 
The college was censor till 1662, when licens- 
ers were appointed. In 1755 the press was 
free. A psalter in the English and Indian 
| languages was printed upon this, 1709. The 
press still prospers as the “ University Press.” 
Printing-presses were established at New 
London, Connecticut, in 1709; Annapolis, 
| Maryland, 1726; Williamsburg, Virginia, 
| 1729; Charleston, South Carolina, 1730; 
| Newport, Rhode Island, 1732; Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, 1751; Woodbridge, New Jersey, 1752; 
| Newbern, North Carolina, 1755; Portsmouth, 
| New Hampshire, 1756; Savannah, Georgia, 
| 1763; Quebec, Canada, 1764. The first press 
west of the Alleghanies was at Cincinnati, 
1793; west of the Mississippi, at St. Louis, 
1808. 
TYPE. 

The fonts of the earlier printers, as we 
have said, had a quaint old Gothic charac- 
ter, with various curious tails and inflec- 
tions, in imitation of the secretary hand of 
the period. Schoeffer took the best hand- 
writing of his time for his model. The let- 
ters gradually became more formal and com- 
pact, with fewer exuberances of flourish and 
abbreviations. It was some time before Ital- 
ian taste triumphed over German quaint- 
ness; but the change was made with more 
speed than one might suppose would have 
been the case, considering what a close cor- 
poration it was that owned the art of print- 
ing in the tight little city, with its tall 
houses, dark, narrow streets, and its strong- 
ly built bastioned walls frowning upon the 
River Rhine and the adjacent hill. When 
the archbishop with weapons of this world 
scattered the coterie of printers it was like 
the sending forth of the foxes and fire- 
brands of Samson, which carried conflagra- 
tion into the fields of the Philistines. 

In 1465 Schweynheym and Pannartz, who 
printed first at Subiaco, and afterward at 
Rome, introduced a new type, very closely 
resembling Roman. It was professedly de- 
rived from the best handwriting of the age 
of Augustus; and in their Commentary of De 
Lyra on the Bible, 1471, are to be found the 
first Greek types worthy of the name. 
biaco was the first place in Italy where print- 
ing was practiced. In 1468 Ginther Zainer 
printed ¢t Augsburg the first book in Ger- 
many with Roman type. 

Roman letters were first used in England 
by Wynkyn de Worde, Caxton’s foreman and 
successor. He employed them for distin- 
guishing remarkable words or passages, as 
is now done with Italic. 


Su- 
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Theobaldus Manutius (Aldus) introduced | may fairly be said that the forms, disposi- 
the Italic about 1476: this is believed to | tion of parts, accuracy of apposition and 
have been imitated from the handwriting | register—the latter especially noticeable in 
of Petrarch. This type was first known as | the chromo printing—have never been ex- 
Venetian ; by the Germans as Cursive. The ' celled. 
first book printed in Italic was in 1501, with | The scheme of a font is the proportion of 
the title, Virgilius ; Venet; apud Aldum. | the respective sorts; an approximate esti- 

In 1476 Aldus cast a Greek alphabet, and mate may be given, but different kinds of 
printed a Greek book. The Pentateuch | work require different proportions; for in- 
was printed in Hebrew at Soncino, in the stance, indexes, dictionaries, and directories 
Duchy of Milan, 1482. Irish characters were | are hard on sorts, as they require so unusual- 
introduced by Nicholas Walsh, chancellor | ly large a proportion of capitals and points, 
of St. Patrick’s, in 1571. | Ina font of 500 pounds: 

Aldus’s Greek type and books were made 
by the assistance of Greek fugitives from 
Constantinople, which had been captured 
by Mohammed II. in 1453, since which the 
area of Turkish domination had been con- 
tinually extending. Aldus finished the pub- 
lication of his Latin classics in 1494. Some 
of his Greek works were interleaved with 
Latin translations. 

In 1500 he printed the first part of his 
polyglot Bible, the Hebrew, Greek, and Lat- 
in being on the same page. 


Small capitals 
Braces’, dashes, and fractions.... 
Spaces and quadrats 


For French or Italian the above would be 
| deficient in accented letters. Fonts for spe- 
| cial work also contain numerous sorts not in 
| the above, such as superior and inferior let- 
| ters in capitals and lower-case, superior fig- 
The first book printed in the English lan- | ures in Arabic or Roman, prime letters, arbi- 
guage was a translation of the Recueil des | trary signs used in arithmetical, astronom- 
Histoires de Troyes of Le Fevre, by Margaret, | ical, botanical, chemical, classic, commercial, 
sister of Edward IV. of England. When mathematical, musical, and other works. 
the princess married Charles the Bold, Will- | Almost every science has symbols of its 
iam Caxton was one of her household, and | own. Algebra has one set, chemistry anoth- 
is understood to have assisted in the trans-|er. For a dictionary which attempts to 
lation, as also in the setting up and print- | represent the minute shades of pronuncia- 
ing, which were done at Cologne, 1471. Cax- | tion a great number are required. Thus in 
ton moved a few years afterward to England, | Webster or Worcester, what with letters 
where, in 1474, he printed the Game of Chesse, | with dots above and dots below, lines above, 
the first book printed in England. | below, and across, there are probably 100 

For some centuries each printer was a/| additional characters. Some foreign lan- 
law unto himself as to forms and face sizes | guages have very complicated alphabets. 
of letters, height of type, relation of face The Greek, with its “accents” and “ breath- 
to body, and composition of type-metal. In ings,” requires about 200. Formerly there 
course of time the most tasteful superseded | were so many logotypes and abbreviations 





those which had less excellence, and some- | 
thing like order was initiated. Without 
citing the successive changes and attempts 
at uniformity, it may be stated that the 
American and English practices approxi- 
mate in the names of the various fonts and 
the sizes of body, from the small diamond, 
which has 205 ems to a foot, to canon, which 
has 18} emsin thatlength. The agreement 
is not absolute, nor do even the American 
type-foundries have precisely the same 
standard. The French standard was es- 
tablished in 1730. The height to paper of 
the Bruce type is 783; of an inch; other 
foundries make the height }4 of an inch. 

The number of punches in the Imperial 
Printing-office at Paris was 361,000 in 1860. 
It has fonts of fifty-six Eastern languages, 
and sixteen European languages which do 
not use the Roman character. 

The “Spécimen Album” of Monsieur C. 
Derriey, of Paris (1862), affords the most 
beautiful and graceful examples of the art 
of the type cutter, founder, and printer. It 


as to require 750 sorts. The Oriental alpha- 
bets are complex. The Hebrew, with the 
Masoretic points, requires about 300 sorts, 
many differing only by a point, stroke, or 
angle. The Arabic has quite as many. In 
Robinson’s Hebrew lexicon eight or ten Ori- 
ental languages appear, and required 3000 
sorts, distributed through at least forty 
cases. 

After all, this is simple compared with 
the Chinese, which has no letters, as we un- 
derstand the word, no sign which represents 
/a mere sound, but has an arbitrary symbol 
| for each word in the language. 

The Chinese dictionary shows 43,496« 
| words; of these 13,000 are irrelevant, and 
consist of signs which are ill formed and ob- 
|solete. For ordinary use 4000 signs suffice. 
| Kung-fu-tze can be read with a knowledge 
of 2500. There are 214 root-signs, so to 
speak, which indicate the pronunciation 
and form keys or radicals, called by the Chi- 
nese tribunals. Each character is a word, 
and the actual number is vastly increased 
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by tones which give quite a different value 
and meaning. 

The number of letters in the following 
alphabets is thus given in Ballhorn’s Gram- 
matography (Trubner and Co., 1861): 


Hebrew 
Chaldaic 


Ethiopic 


Japanese 
Samaritan 
Pheenician 
Armenian. ........ 


Spanish 


Anglo-Saxon 
Danish 
Gothic 


Persian 
Turkish 


Latin . & 
GS cisodescves 328 


TYPE-FOUNDING. 


Type-founding is the invention of Peter 
Schoeffer, and no important improvement 
on his mode seems to have occurred to the 
printers for several centuries. In early 
times all the operations, from the engraving 
of the punches, striking the matrices, and 
casting the type, down to the binding of the 
book, were carried on within the same estab- 
lishment. Caxton seems to have regarded 
himself as well supplied, having five fonts. 
Type-founding was a separate business in 
England in 1637. 

Thee “Caslon” type-foundry, established 
in London in 1716, is still known by that 
name. 

The first type-founder in America was 
Christopher Saur, of Germantown, Pennsyl- 
vania, and the first font cast was of German 
type, about 1735. In 1768 a foundry was 
established in Boston, but did not succeed. 
Abel Buell, of Killingworth, Connecticut, 
succeeded so far as good work was con- 


min Franklin from France for his own use 
fell into the hands of Mr. Binney and part- 
ner. 

The old hand-mould and spoon reigned 
supreme till 1838, when the first successful 
type-casting machine was invented by Da- 
vid Bruce, Jun., of New York. Machines for 
casting a number of types simultaneously, 
projecting from a common sprue like the 
teeth of a comb, had been invented in Amer- 
ica and in Europe, but no success attended 
them. 

David Bruce’s machine is the model of all 
American and many European type-casting 
machines. The great difficulty experienced 
in the development of the machine was in 
the fact that the resulting type was porous 
and about fifteen per cent. lighter than the 
hand-made, each of which was formed by a 
peculiar spasmodic jerk given by the found- 
er to the mould as he poured in the metal. 
| The effect of this was to condense the metal 
|and expel air. In the Bruce machine the 





" ll 


lid, 


cerned, but was prevented by a turbulent 4) 


disposition and by the war of Independ- 
ence, which supervened, and in which he 
took an active part, from pursuing the busi- 
ness to a successful issue. Just before the 
war of the Revolution he was one of the 
party who destroyed the leaden statue of 
George III. in the Bowling Green, New York, 
and was discovered at his house melting up 
the lead into type-metal, so as to put his 
Majesty to work disseminating information. 
A piece of the head of this statue, with 
some punches and matrices, was found many 
years afterward in the ammunition chest 
of an old field-piece to which Buell had been 
attached during the war. 

The American provinces had a hard and 
generally unsuccessful struggle for inde- 
pendence in business before the idea of po- 
litical independence seems to have occurred 
tothem. No venture in type-founding was 
successful till about 1798, when Binney and 
Ronaldson established themselves by State 
aid in Philadelphia. The type - founding 
tools and materials imported by Dr. Benja- 


BRUOE’S TYPE-OASTING MACHINE. 


metal is kept fluid by a gas jet beneath, 
and is projected into the mould by a pump, 
the spout of which is in front of the metal 
pot. Each revolution of the crank brings 
the mould up to the spout, where it receives 
a charge of metal; it flies back with it; the 
top of the mould opens, and the type falls 
out. The matrix containing the letter is held 
by a spring against the mould opposite to 
the opening at which the metal is injected, 
and the rate of making is about 100: per min- 
ute for average-sized type. 

After casting, the jet or surplus metal at 
the foot of the type, and which formed the 
ingate of the mould, is broken off, the sides 
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of the type are rubbed on a grit-stone, they 
are set up regularly in sticks, corrected for 
inequalities, a groove planed in the middle 
of the base, forming what are known as feet. 
The proportion of each letter for a font of 
given weight is arranged in a galley six by 
four and a half inches, and forms what is 
known as a type-founder’s page. This is 
papered and marked with the kind of let- 
ter contained. 

Printing types were first electrotyped 
with copper in 1850, and have lately been 
nicke]-plated. 


TYPE SETTING AND DISTRIBUTING MACHINES. 

It is now just about fifty years since the 
first type-setting apparatus was invented, 
and .a thoroughly successful machine has 
not yet been introduced. Great hopes have 
been formed from time to time as one ma- 
chine after another has been announced, 
and several of these’ have done very fair 
work. As mechanical contrivances they 
have been quite ingenious, and have worked 
with a degree of precision which made us 
think again and again that the goal had 
been reached at last. And yet to-day but 
few such machines are in use, and they only 
on a class of plain work where the number 
of sorts is limited. A machine must of 
course include capitals, lower-case, points, 
and figures; it can not be very efficient with- 
out small capitals and italics, but each ad- 
dition to its capability for variety of work 
adds greatly to its complexity. After all, it 
is a race between fingers traveling from 
the stick to the boxes of the case and back 
again, and fingers beating upon the keys of 
the machine. The latter would of course 
carry the day, as the average travel of the 
hand after a letter is twelve inches from the 
stick, and the travel on the key-board of 
the machine is considerably less than one- 
half this, but there are so many little nice- 
ties to be observed in spacing the words 
and justifying the lines, work which is done 
by the skillful printer as he sets up the line, 
but which, with machine-set type, must be 
done afterward, when the line of type is 
broken into lengths for the measure of the 
work, and then justified by spaces. Type- 
setting machines have separate pockets or 
galleys for each sort, and the mechanical ar- 
rangement is such that on touching the key, 
arranged with others like the key-board of 
a” piano or concertina, the end type of the 
row is displaced, and is conducted in a chan- 
nel or by a tape to a composing - stick, 
where the types are arranged in regular’ 
order in a line of indefinite length, and from 
whence they are removed in successive por- 
tions to a justifying-stick, in which they are 
spaced out to the proper length of line re- 
quired, 

Three machines of this character were ex- 
hibited at the Paris Exposition in 18565. 





Of the American machines that of Alden 
has perhaps excited most attention. The 
persistence of the inventor for seventeen 
years in the endeavor to perfect his inven- 
tion, and his death, in 1859, when success 
appeared to be crowning his efforts, afford 
one more interesting item to the history of 
invention when it shall come to be written. 
His machine has types arranged around the 
circumference of a horizontal wheel, which 
rotates slowly, carrying with it fingers which 
pick up the proper types from their respect- 
ive cells. The ordinary types are used, with 
the exception that each has its peculiar nick 
on one side, which will enable the fellow- 
machine to gdiscriminate when distributing 
the type. 

In the distributing process the dead mat- 
ier is placed on a bed to the right of the key 
cylinder, and is taken up line by line as each 
is exhausted. The types are taken up by 
distributing transits in the revolving wheel, 
selected by means of the nicks, and then 
transferred by way of the channels to the 
respective type pockets. Extra spaces, etc., 
are tipped out at the end of the channel. 
Unnicked type are thrown into a separate 
box, italics into another. 

Another instance may be given: the Kas- 
tenbein composing machine, in which com- 
mon types are used, each sort being arranged 
vertically in a series of tubes, like the pipes 
of an organ. As a letter key of the key- 
board is struck, the lever connecting with 
the particular letter tube opens the lower 
end of the tube, and allows the lowest type 
in the rank to fall into a groove which con- 
ducts it to the slide where the letters are 
assembled in a long line, and whence they 
are taken by the compositor’s rule and jus- 
tified. 

The distributing machine reverses this 
method. The dead matter is placed on a bed, 
each line is cut off and the types raised seri- 
atim so that they can be read by the observ- 
er. The corresponding key on the key-board 
being depressed, the type is pushed into its 
appropriate tube, ready for supplying the 
composing machine. 

Printers have been wont to boast that a 
practical type composing and justifying ma- 
chine presented a problem which even Yan- 
kee ingenuity and persistence could not 
solve; but in view of the progress made in 
this direction during the last decade, it can 
hardly be doubted that complete success 
will be achieved in the near future. 

Still later machines for composing and 
distributing, the invention of Mr. Paige, are 
now exhibiting in New York, and work well. 
It remains, however, to be determined wheth- 
er or not the capital invested in them and 
the casualties incident to complicated and 
delicate machinery will discourage their use 
in place of compositors, who own them- 





selves, are always ready, and for whom sub- 
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stitutes can be found if one or another prove 
ailing or erratic. 


STEREOTYPING. 


The art of casting solid metallic plates 
from type was invented by William Ged, 
a goldsmith of Edinburgh, in 1731. The 
plates ordered by the University of Oxford 
for an edition of the Bible were mutilated 
by jealous printers and thrown aside —the 
old tale of narrow-minded prejudice and ig- 
norance. Ged’s plan was the plaster process, 
but after its abandonment several other 
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| thick, which fits within it. pon this plate 
the mould is laid face downward. The 
| cover is chalked and secured by a yoke and 
lscrew. The pan is swung over the pot, and 
lowered on to the metal so as to become 
heated, then depressed so that the metal 
flows in at the corners and forces itself be- 
tween the floater and mould. When the pan 
is filled it is submerged, and left till the 
bubbling has ceased. It is now swung over 


means were tried before the plaster was re- | 


sumed. 

Carez (France, 1793) had a plan of dash- 
ing down the inverted form upon a surface 
of hot lead just in the act of solidifying. 
The cast thus obtained was used in the 
same way to obtain a cameo impression for 
a printing surface. Didot’s plan consisted 
in casting types of a hard alloy, and press- 
ing them into a surface of pure lead. This 
was brought down upon a paper tray of 
molten type-metal just in the act of solid- 
ifying. The English Monthly Magazine of 
January, 1799, comments on this plan. Her- 
ham set up the form in copper matrices, and 
took a cast therefrom in type-metal. 
three plans were French. 

Stereotyping was introduced into the 
United States by David Bruce, of New York, 
in 1813. The first work cast in America 
was the New Testament, in bourgeois, in 
1814. 

In the plaster process of stereotyping the 
type is set up with spaces, quadrats, and 
leads which come up to the shoulders of the 
type. 
at the top of the page and at intervals of 


the type lines to support the plate during | 


finishing. The type is then oiled, and in- 


closed by a flask to hold within bounds the | 


fluid plaster, which is poured upon the face 


of the form, and worked in between the let- | 


ters by a roller covered with flannel and 
leather. The plaster soon sets, and the 
mould is carefully raised by screws which 
lift it vertically from the form. The stereo- 
type plate is then cast from the plaster 
mould, which is done by inclosing the 
mould in a box and plunging it into the 
bath of molten metal. 


OASTING PAN. 


Guard-lines and bearers are placed | 


The casting pan is | 


STEREOTYPE CASTING APPARATUS—PLASTER PROCESS. 


These | 


| the water-trough and cooled. The cast is 
| knocked out of the pan, the surrounding 
metal broken off, and the stereotype freed 
| from the plaster. 

| The plate is then finished by trimming 
| the edges, laying it on its face, and shaving 
| off the back to bring it to an even thick- 
ness. The bearers are cut away with a 
| chisel and mallet, the heads trimmed, and 
the sides beveled with a plane upon the 
| shooting-board. The plate is then carefully 
examined and faults repaired. 

In the clay process a plastic composition 
of fine clay and plaster of Paris, with a 
small quantity of gum-arabic water, is 
spread with a trowel to the thickness of a 
quarter of an inch upon a plate which is 
secured to a frame shown in the drawing as 
hinged like a tympan to the press bed. The 
form ‘is laid face upward on the bed, the 
face of the type is brushed over with ben- 
zine, covered with a cloth and paper, the 
tympan is turned down upon the form, the 
bed run under the platen, and an impression 


of iron, consisting of a tray and a lid, the | 
latter havitig at its corners gaps for the 


metal to flow in. Each pan has an iron 
plate or floater three-eighths of an inch 


MOULDING PRESS—OLAY PROOBSS. 
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taken sufficiently deep to cause the clay to 
flow into the blank spaces and give the gen- 
eral outlines of the type. The press is then 
opened, the cloth and paper removed, and 
also any supertiuous material which has been 
thrown up by the first pressure, and would 
be likely to bind. The press is again closed, 
and a complete impression taken, imbedding 
the type in the plastic material to the de- 
) sired extent. This process is usually re- 
peated one or more times in order to give 
a sufficient depth to the cups of the letters. 


The metallic plate carrying this mould is re- | 


ffoved from the press, and the mould hard- 
ened by drying. When dry it is set afloat 


face upward in a vat of melted type-metal | 


in order to bring it to the same temperature 
as the metal. A wire somewhat thicker than 
a finished stereotype plate, and bent so as to 
surround three sides of the mould, is placed 
on the plate, and a second plate is clamped 
over the wire, as in a moulder’s flask. The 
whole is then put in a trough, the open edge 
of the mould upward, and the metal poured 
in. The casting is cooled by pouring water 
on the plate containing the mould. When 
the flask is opened the metal adheres to the 
mould, which is removed by wetting and 
brushing. The plate is then planed, trimmed, 
and dressed up for use. 

Curved plates for cylinders are made from 
a flat form by using a sheet of spring steel 
of the desired curvature for a mould plate, 
which is spread flat on the tympan, and the 
plastic material is applied upon what is to 
be the concave side. After the impression is 
taken the sheet is released, and resumes its 
normal curvature, bending the plastic mould 
with it. The face of the plate is, of course, 
somewhat distorted, the stereotype appear- 
ing as if taken from type a little more con- 
densed one way than that actually employ- 
ed in the form. 

The papier-maché process is very expedi- 
tious, and is generally used on daily papers 
of large circulation. 
formed by spreading paste over a sheet of 
moderately thick unsized paper and cover- 
ing it with successive sheets of tissue-pa- 
per, each careful- 
ly patted down 
smooth; the pack 
is then dampen- 
ed. The face of 
the type is oiled, 
the smooth sur- 
face of the pa- 
per treated with 
powdered French 


upon the type. 
A linen rag is 
wetted, wrung 
out, and laid over 
the paper, and 
dabbed on the 





BEATING-TABLE—PAPIER MACHE 
PROOESS. 
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A paper matrix is | 


chalk, and laid | 








back with a beating brush so as to drive 
the soft paper into all the interstices be- 
tween the letters of the form. Remove 
the cloth, lay a reinforce sheet of damp 
matrix paper upon the back of the ma- 
trix, and beat again to perfect the impres- 
sion and unite the surfaces of the two. 
For large establishments a matrix rolling 
machine is used. A double thickness of 
| blanket is placed upon the matrix, the form 
and matrix laid in a press, and screwed down 
tight. The lighted gas heats the press and 
| the form, and dries the paper matrix. The 
| press is unscrewed, the matrix removed, and 
it is warmed on the moulding press. The 





| STEREOTYPE MOULD-DRYING PRESS—PAPER PROOESS. 

| matrix is then placed in the previously heat 
| ed iron casting mould, and a casting gauge 
to determine the thickness of the stereo- 
| type plate is placed upon it. This extends 
| around three sides of the matrix, the other 
| being left open to serve as a gate at which 
| the molten metal is poured in. The cover 
| is screwed tight, the mould tipped to bring 
| the mouth up, and the metal poured. When 
| the metal is set the mould is opened and the 
| matrix removed. The plate is then trimmed 
and otherwise prepared in the usual man- 
ner. 


ELECTROTYPING. 


Electrotyping is an application of the art 
of electroplating, which originated with 
Volta, Cruikshank, and Wollaston about 
1800-1. In 1838 Spencer, of London, made 
casts of coins and impressions in intaglio 
from the matrices thus formed. In the same 
year Jacobi, of Dorpat, in Russia, made casts 
by electro-deposition, which caused him to 
be put in charge of the work of gilding the 
dome of St. Isaac’s at St. Petersburg. Elec- 
trotyping originated with Mr. Joseph A. 
Adams, a wood-engraver of New York, who 
made casts in 1839-41 from wood-cuts, some 
engravings being printed from electrotype 
| plates in the latter year. M&ny improve- 
/ments in detail have been added since to 
| the process as well as the appliances, Mur- 
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ray introduced graphite as a coating for the | 
forms and moulds. 

The process of electrotyping is as follows: 
The form is locked up very tight, and is 
then coated with a surface of graphite, com- 
monly known as black-lead; but this is a mis- 
nomer. This is usually put on with a brush, 
and may be done very evenly and speedily by 
a machine in which the brush is reciprocated 





BLAOCK-LEADING MACHINE, 


over the type by a band wheel, crank, and 
pitman. A soft brush and very finely pow- 
dered graphite are used, the superfluous 
powder being removed, and the face of the 
t¥pe then cleaned by the palm of the hand. 


Knight’s wet process of black-leading, as | 


The wax mould being built, is ready for 
black-leading, to give it a conducting sur- 
face upon which the metal may be deposit- 
ed in the bath. The wax mould is laid face 
upward on the floor of an inclosed box, and 
a torrent of finely pulverized graphite sus- 
pended in water is poured upon it by means 
of a rotary pump, a hose, and a distributing 
nozzle, which dashes the liquid equally over 
the whole surface of the mould. Superflu- 
ous graphite is then removed by copious 
washing, an extremely fine film of graph- 
ite adhering to the wax. This is Silas P. 
Knight’s process, and answers a triple pur- 
pose. It coats the mould with graphite, 
wets it ready for the bath, and expels air 
bubbles from the letters. This process pre- 
vents entirely the circulation of black-lead 
in the air, which has heretofore been so ob- 
jectionable in the process of electrotyping. 
Black-lead being nearly pure carbon, is a 
poor conductor, and in the usual process a 
part of the metal of the pan is scraped clean 
to form a place for the commencement of the 
deposit, and the back of the moulding pan is 
waxed to prevent deposit of copper thereon. 
When the dry black-leading is used the face 
of the matrix is wetted to drive away all 
films or bubbles of air which may otherwise 
be attached to the black-leaded surface of 
the type. 

The mould is then placed in the bath con- 


practiced at Harper and Brothers’ establish- | 


ment, is, however, much to be preferred, and 
will be described presently. 

A shallow pan, known as a moulding pan, 
is then filled with melted yellow wax, mak- 
ing a smooth, even surface, which is black- 
leaded. .The pan is then secured to the 


bed of the press, and the form placed on the | 
bed, which is raised to deliver an impres- | 


sion of the type upon the wax. 


RN 


ie ii 





ELEOTROTYPING PRESS. 


The pan is removed from the head of the 
press, placed on a table, and built up, as it is 
termed. This consists in running wax upon 
the portions where large spaces occur be- 
tween type, in order that the corresponding 
portions in the electrotype may not be 
touched by the inking-roller, or by the pa- 
per sagging down in printing. 





ELECTROTYPING BATH AND BATTERY, 


| taining a solution of sulphate of copper, and 
| is made part of an electric circuit, in which 
is also included the zine element in the sul- 
phuric acid solution in the other bath. A 
film of copper is deposited on the black-lead 
surface of the mould, and when this shell is 
| sufficiently thick, it is taken from the bath, 
|the wax removed, the shell trimmed, the 
back tinned, straightened, backed with an 
alloy of type-metal, then shaved to a proper 
| thickness, and mounted on a block to make 
| it type-high. 
Knight’s expeditious process consists in 
dusting fine iron filings upon the wet graph- 
| ite surface of the wax mould, and then pour- 
| ing upon it a solution of sulphate of copper. 
Stirring with a brush expedites the contact, 
| and a decomposition takes place; the acid 
| leaves the copper, and forms with the iron 
a sulphate solution, which floats off, while 
| the copper is freed and deposited in a pure 
| metallic form upon the graphite. The black 
| surface takes on a ruddy tinge with marvel- 
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ous rapidity. The film is afterward in- 
creased in the usual manner in the elec- 
tro bath, but the deposit takes place im- 
mediately and regularly over the whole 
surface. The saving in time, acid, cop- 
per, and zinc is very great. 


THE PRINTING-PRESS, 

The printing-press in its earlier forms 
was but an adaptation of the ordinary 
screw-press. The form was locked up in 
a tray and placed on a platform, upon 
which the platen was brought down by 
a screw traveling in a cross-bar above. 
The serew was moved by a lever, which 
was shifted into holes in the boss of the 
screw. 

The Blaew was the first patent press, 
1620. The carriage was rounced in beneath 
the platen; the pressure was given by a 
handle attached to a screw hanging from 
the beam, and having a spring which caused 
the screw to fly back as soon as the impres- 
sion was given. Blaew was a very ingen- 
ious and versatile man, and was for some 
time, in the earlier portion of his career, as- 
sociated with Tycho Brahe, at the observa- 
tory of the latter in Denmark, in contriv- 
ing instruments and reducing observations. | 
Subsequently he was in Amsterdam, where 
he made globes and maps, and invented his 
improvements in printing-presses. He died 
there in 1638. 








BENJAMIN FRANKLIN’S PRESS. 


The Franklin press, one hundred years | 
afterward in London, was a Blaew press 
with some minor improvements. 
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To this succeeded the Stanhope press, 
about the end of the eighteenth century. | 
The oscillating handle operates a toggle to | 
force down the platen upon the paper on 


the form. The bed travels on ways, and | 





LORD 8TANHOPE’S PRESS. 


the tympan and frisket are hinged to lay 
back in elevated position. 

The “Columbian” press, by George Cly- 
mer, of Philadelphia, was invented about 





** OOLUMBIAN” PRESS. 


1817, and was perhaps the first important 
American contribution to the art of press- 
making. The power is applied to the plat- 
en by a compound lever consisting of three 
simple levers of the second order. Peter 
Smith’s hand-press soon succeeded the “ Co- 
lumbian,” and in 1829 the “Washington” 





“ WASHINGTON” PRESS. 
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was patented by Samuel Rust. The press- | 
ure in this is obtained by a compound lever 
applied to a toggle-joint, and the platen is 
lifted by springs on each side. The frame 
is made in sections, and the bed is run in! 
and out by turning a crank which has a belt 
attached to its pulley or rounce. The tym- 
pan and frisket are held up by the nature | 
of their hinges, which allow only a certain 
amount of swing. 

Power-presses or printing-machines, as they 
are indifferently called, belong exclusively 
to our century. Nicholson obtained a pat- 
ent for a cylinder printing-machine (1) in 
1790. It is not known that it was ever 
brought into use, but several of its features 
have survived in later and successful ma- 
chines. The ink was applied by a roller; | 
the types were made narrower toward the | 
foot, so as to fit against each other snugly | 
when attached to the exterior surface of a | 
cylinder. The type cylinder revolved in 
gear with a leather-covered impression cy]- | 
inder, and at another part of its rotation | 
with an inking cylinder, to which inking | 
apparatus was applied. The arrangement 
was modified (2) for a flat bed. 

Konig, a German, constructed a printing- 
machine (3) for Mr. Walter, of the London 
Times, in 1814. The issue of the 28th of No- 
vember of that year was the first newspaper | 
printed by machinery driven by steam-pow- | 
er. It gave 1100 impressions per hour, and 
subsequently was worked up to 1800. The 
paper was held to its cylinder by tapes ; the | 
form was reciprocated beneath the inking | 
apparatus and the paper cylinder alternate- 
ly. To double the rate, a paper cylinder 
was to be placed on each side of the inking 
apparatus. The ink was placed in a trough, 
and ejected upon the upper of a series of 
rollers, passing downward in the series; and 
here first occurred the distributing roller 
with end motion. 

KGnig’s press (4), which consisted of two 
single machines acting in concert and con- 
secutively upon the two sides of the sheet, 
was perhaps the first attempt at a perfect- 
ing press. It was erected in 1818, but did 
not prove successful. 

Donkin and Bacon’s machine (5), 1813, | 
was built for the University of Cambridge, | 
England. Several forms were attached on | Applegath and Cowper’s single machine 
the sides of a prism, and were presented con- | (8) went back again to the flat reciprocating 
secutively to the inking cylinder and paper | bed, the double machine (9) being a perfect- 
cylinder. In this machine were first used ing press. This machine was the first to 
the composition inking-rollers, of glue and | have diagonal distributing rollers to spread 
molasses. | the ink smoothly by sliding on the recipro- 

In 1815 Cowper obtained a patent for! cating inking-table. 
curved stereotype plates, to be affixed toa} Applegath and Cowper's four-cylinder 
cylinder (6), By duplication of parts the | machine (10), 1827, superseded Kénig’s in 
machine (7) was designed to become a per-| the Times office, and printed at the rate of 
fecting press. The greater portion of the | 5000 per hour on one side. It had four 
cylinder forms a distributing surface for the | printing cylinders, one form of type on a 
ink, the remainder is occupied by the stere- | flat bed, and the paper cylinders were alter- 


otype plate. | nately raised and depressed, so that two 



































PRINCIPLES OF AOTION OF POWER-PRESSES. 
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were printed during the passage one way, 
and the other two on the return passage. 
A pair of inking-rollers between the paper 
cylinders obtained their ink from the table. 

Applegath’s machine, 1848, was long used 
vpon the Times. It introduced one novelty 
—placing the whole series of cylinders on 


end. On the vertical type cylinder the type | 
were arranged in upright columns, forming | 


flat polygonal sides to the drum. Arranged 
around it were eight sets of inking appara- 
tus alternating with eight impression cyl- 
inders, and the paper, fed from eight banks, 
was delivered upon as many tables. The 
paper fed from each feed-board was carried 
by tapes and rollers, and passed on edge to 
the type and impression cylinders, was car- 
ried off, thrown over flatwise, caught by a 
boy, and placed upon the table. The num- 
ber of sheets per hour worked upon this ma- 


chine rose from 8000 in 1848 to as high as | 


12,000, printed on one side. 

The Hoe type-revolving printing-machine 
(11) is made with two to ten printing cyl- 
inders arranged in planetary form around 
the periphery of the larger type-carrying 
cylinder. The type is secured in turtles, or 
the stereotype is bent to the curve of the 
cylinder. The circumference of the central 
cylinder has a series of binary systems, the 
elements of which are an inking apparatus 
and an impression apparatus, the paper be- 
ing fed to the latter and carried away there- 
from by tapes to a flyer, which delivers it on 
to atable. It has as many banks as feeder 
or impression cylinders. 

There are numerous modifications of the 
flat-bed and type-revolving machines for 
more or less rapid work, perfecting or for 
one side only; for fine wodd-cut work, book- 
work, or job-work; with continuously re- 
volving cylinders or stop-cylinders, which 
pause while the bed returns; with inking- 











| rollers varying in number with the kind of 
| work required; and with many variations 
|in size for posters, handbills, and ecards. 
The first flat-surface printing-machine 
| was made by Daniel Treadwell, of Boston, 
| in 1822. His machines, first used in Boston, 

were afterward used by Daniel Fanshaw in 
New York in printing the Bibles and tracts 
|for the “ American Bible Society” and the 
| ““ American Tract Society.” The machines 
|for the former society were driven by a 
|steam-engine, and those for the latter by 
| two mules in the upper story of the Tract- 
| house building, using an endless-track pow- 
er. In this press the platen comes down on 
the type. These were the first printing- 
machines in America driven by other than 
hand-power, and were long tised by Gales 
and Seaton in Washington in printing the 
| Congressional reports, etc. 

Next was the Adams press, which was 
introduced in 1830, has been since much im- 
| proved, and still has a high reputation. Its 
|movement is based on that of the hand- 
| press, and gives a perfectly flat impression 
| by lifting the bed of the press and its form 
against a stationary platen. Sheets are fed 
|to the press by hand, and taken away by 

tapes and a fly. One thousand sheets an 
hour is a full speed for a large Adams press 
/on book forms. It is shown in the figure by 
| a longitudinal vertical section: a is the bed, 
| which is raised by straightening the tog- 
| gles, b b; cis the platen, d the ink fountain 
| and ink-distributing apparatus. The ink- 
ing-rollers, e e, pass twice over the form, and 
are attached to the frame of the tympan, 
| f. The segment g serves to straighten the 
| toggles, and cause the impression; h is the 
feed-board, i the drive-pulley, and k a gear 
| wheel, with a pitman rod to g; lis the fly. 
Single-cylinder presses, such as Hoe’s, Pot- 
| ter’s, Campbell’s, etc., have a flat bed, which 


| 
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OAMPBELL'S SINGLE-OYLINDER PRESS. 


is geared to reciprocate at an even speed | the form and the revolving disk, t, which 
with a revolving cylinder. Sheets of paper | distributes the ink: g is a counter-weight 
are fed to the cylinder, which carries a pre- | to balance the swinging bed and attach- 
pared tympan. The inked form runs along | ments, and operate the movable fingers by 
with the sheet. until it is printed, when the | a spring bar, a: v is the feed-board. 
form is retracted and inked again. Insome| The web press is a later thought, and bids 
machines the cylinder stops after the im- | fair to supersede all others for large editions 
pression is delivered. ' and long numbers, where great nicety is not 
The Campbell press is remarkable for sev- | required. It is not yet expected that for 


eral fine points of adjustment. The opera- | fine work and cuts it will supersede the flat- 
tion is controlled by the sheet, which, when | surface and reciprocating-bed presses. 


badly fed, is thrown out. The registering| The “Walter” press prints the London 
is operated by a small valve through the | Times and the New York Times. A roll of 
agency of points, making an electric circuit | paper, a, three miles long, reels off over the 
through point-holes in the sheet. When the | pulley, b, which serves to keep it taut. It 
press fails to point, the exhaust apparatus is | then passes by the wetting rollers, ¢ ¢, and 
brought into action, operating a bolt at- | over the cylinder d to the first type eylin- 
tached to a diaphragm, which locks up 
the impression. It has other peculiar 
features well worth mentioning if space 
permitted. 

America produces a remarkable variety 
ef handy job presses, known by the name 
of the makers, as the “Gordon,” or by 
names which constitute trade-marks, as 
the “Globe,” “Liberty,” “Universal,” ete. 
—a favorite device both with books in 
the early days of the art and with presses 
for a hundred years past; witness the 
“Columbian” and “ Washington” hand- 
presses. One instance may be given. 

The form in the “Gordon” press is se- 
cured in a chase, which is clamped to the 
bed, b, of the press. This bed rocks on a 
pivot at c, and comes into parallelism with 
the platen, p, when the impression is about 
to be given. The platen rocks on the 
main shaft, d, which is propelled by pit- 
man and intermediate gearing from the 
treadle, i. The arm, m 3s, is the roller- 
carrier, which swings on a pivot, r, and 
carries the rollers, n n, alternately over GORDON JOB PRESS. 
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WALTER'S PERF 


der, e, between which and the blanket eyl- 
inder, f, it receives its first impression. 
Following the direction of the type cylin- 
der, it passes between two blotting eylin- 
ders, and is then delivered to the second 
printing cylinder, g, receiving the impres- 
sion ath. It is then cut by a knife on the 
cylinder i. The sheets are finally piled by 
two persons on the paper-boards, kk. The 
speed of the Walter press is 11,000 printed | 
sheets per hour. 

The “ Bullock” press, so named from the | 
inventor, the late William Bullock, of Phil- 
adelphia, carries the forms upon two cylin- 
ders, requires no attendants to feed it, and | 
delivers the sheets printed on both sides. 









ECTING PRESS. 


for several thousand sheets, and the print- 
ing operation, including the cutting of the 
paper into proper lengths, proceeds uninter- 
ruptedly until the roll is exhausted. The 
roll of paper having been mounted in its 
place, the machinery is started, unwinds the 
paper, cuts off the required size, prints it on 
both sides at one operation, counts the num- 
ber of sheets, and deposits them on the de- 
livery board at the rate of 6000 to 8000 per 
hour. The roll of paper, a, is cut into sheets 
by a knife on roller b acting against the cyl- 
inder c. The sheets are seized by grippers, 
carried between the impression cylinder, g, 
and the form, e, receiving the first impres- 
sion. The printed sheet then follows the 


The paper, in the form of an endless roll, is | large cylinder, g, to the second form, receiv- 
5S e de 


moistened by passing through a shower of 
spray. A single roll will contain enough 








ing its second impression from this form 
acting against the large drum, g. From the 


BULLOCK PERFECTING PRESS. 
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“* VICTORY” PERFECTING PRESS AND FOLDING MAOHINE, 


large cylinder the sheets are automatical- 
ly delivered to the receiving board: i is a 
counting device or arithmometer. The ink- 
ing-rollers are shown above the inking cyl- 
inders, beneath which are the ink-troughs. 
The starting lever is shown on the right. 
The “ Victory,” like those just described, 
receives its paper from a roll. 


on the parts will obviate the necessity of 


specific description. The paper is led over 
two wetting boxes, and then over two hot 
copper cylinders, and entered between the 
first type and ympression cylinders. 
one side is printed, and it thence goes to the 
second type and impression cylinder, where 
it is backed. It then travels on tapes to 
the cutting and folding cylinders. Here it 


| bratory frame, entering each alternate sheet 


to the respective pairs of cross-folding roll- 
ers, Which deliver the sheets to tapes, which 
carry them to a swinging delivery frame, by 
which they are deposited in a pile on the 


| table. 


| 


This machine will damp, print, cut, fold, 


The names | and deliver 6000 to 8000 per hour of an eight- 


| 


page newspaper of fifty inches square; or 
it will damp, print, cut, fold, and paste at 
the back a twenty-four page paper at the 


| speed of 7000 per hour. 


Here | 


The “ Hoe” web perfecting press is one of 


| the lately established and successful candi- 


receives a transverse fold, and the doubled | 
paper is passed to a serrated knife, which | 


cuts the first printed sheet from the web. 
A second blunt knife again folds the double 
sheet, which is carried by grippers to a vi- 


dates for public favor. The paper is print- 
ed from a roll containing a length of over 
four miles and a half, equal to 10,000 papers. 
The machine has three pairs of cylinders 
geared together. A roll, having been pre- 
viously damped, is lifted into place by a 
small crane, and the paper from it passes 
between the first pair of cylinders, the cir- 


“HOE” WEL PERFROTING PRESS. 
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cumferences of each of which are just equal 
to the required length of the sheet. One of 
these cylinders has its periphery covered 
with stereotype plates of the matter to be 
printed, and is supplied in the usual manner 
with an ink fountain and distributing roll- 
ers, Which, as the cylinder revolves, apply 
the ink to the stereotype forms. The other 
cylinder is covered with a blanket, and as 
they revolve together, with the paper be- 
tween them, they print its first side. The 
paper then passes on between the second 
pair of cylinders, and presents its blank side 
to the stereotype plates of the second type 
cylinder. It next passes to the cutting cyl- 
inders, the periphery of one of which has a 
vibrating and projecting knife that at each 
revolution enters a groove in the opposite 
cylinder and severs a sheet from the roll. 
The sheets are successively conveyed by two 
series of endless tapes to a revolving cylin- 
der, which retains them until six (or any 
desired number) are collected upon it, when 
they are delivered in a body to the sheet 
flyer. A circular cutter cuts the double 
sheets into single copies. 

A counter is attached which shows the 
number of sheets printed. The machine oc- 
cupies a space of about twenty feet long, six 
feet wide, and seven feet high, and delivers 
12,000 to 15,000 perfected sheets per hour. 

These machines have a reputation on both 
sides of the Atlantic, being used by the Lon- 
don Lloyds’ News, Standard, and Telegraph, 
while five of them are now building for of- 
fices in the United States and two for Aus- 
tralia. 


FOLDING MACHINES. 


As an improvement occurs in ene of the 
machines of a series, every other one has to 
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OCHAMBFRS'S FOLDING MACHINE, 





mend its pace to keep up. So we found it 
with the ginning, carding, spinning, and 
weaving of fibre; so it was with the smelt- 
ing, puddling, rolling, forging, turning, and 
planing of iron: one improvement begets 
another, and a halting member 6f a series 
which retards the speed becomes the object 
of so much solicitude that it shall go hard 
but he ere long outstrip his brethren in the 
race. 

Machines for folding newspapers and 
sheets for books follow naturally in the 
wake of the presses. They are made of va- 
rious kinds for octavo, 16mo, and 32mo; also 
for folding 12mo, cutting off, pasting, and 
inserting the inset; in some cases placing it 
in a cover, and doubling it up into compact 
shape for the mail wrapper. 

The book-folding machine illustrated is 
for octavo work, sixteen pages on a sheet, 
eight pages on a side. 

The sheet is placed on the table so that 
two register points pass through two holes 
in the sheet previously made on the print- 
ing-press. The folder comes down upon the 
folding edge, the pins give way, and the 
sheet passes, doubled edge first, between a 
pair of rollers, which compress it ; tapes de- 
liver it to a second table beneath, where a 
second and a third folder act upon it in turn, 
and it is delivered into a trough at the rate 
of 1500 per hour. 

With 12mo work imposed in two parts of 
sixteen and eight pages respectively, the ma- 
chine cuts them apart, and folds the larger 
part like an octavo; the smaller folds but 
once, and is then “inset” into the octavo 
portion, which forms the “qgtset.” 

The two-sheet folder and paster, for large 
twenty-four-page periodicals, folds one sheet 
of sixteen pages, 304 by 454 inches, insetting 
the eight pages within the 
sixteen, and pasting and 
trimming all, delivering a 
complete copy of twenty- 
four pages ready to read at 
the rate of 1200 per hour. 
It will fold eight pages 
alone, sixteen pages alone, 
with or without pasting or 
trimming, or will fold, paste, 
and trim the eight pages, 
insetting without pasting 
them in. 

Machines of this general 
character are also made for 
folding, pasting, and trim- 
ming, or for folding, pasting, 
trimming all around, and 
putting on a cover of dif- 
ferent-colored paper. The 
Christian Union is folded, in- 
set, and covered in this man- 
ner, four of these machines 
being attached to a four-cyl- 
inder “ Hoe” press. 
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ADDRESSING MACHINES. 


Addressing machines are of two general 
kinds; one cuts the addresses from printed 
and gummed strips and attaches them to 
the paper. The Dick machine works in this 
way. 

The other mode is to set up the addresses 
in a galley, and bring them successively to 
a spot at which the enveloped papers are 
consecutively presented. 

The machine illustrated is one of many of 
the latter class. It prints with ink on the 
papers or wrappers at the rate of 3000 per 
hour. The names are set up in long narrow 
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ADDRESSING MACHINE, 


galleys holding fifty or seventy-five each, 
and after inking with a hand-roller, these 
are placed successively in the channel of the 
table, and are pushed along by the apparatus 
till each name in turn has come under the 
impression lever, which is worked by the 
treadle. The motion of the galley is auto- 
matic, and the machine indicates a change 
of post-office by the stroke of a bell, so that 
the papers may be thrown into separate 
piles to be bundled for mailing. 

The “Forsaith” addressing machine also 
operates in a very satisfactory manner. 


PRINTING FOR THE BLIND. 


The art of printing in raised letters which 
may be distinguished by the touch origi- 
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Prominent among the first are those of 
Lucas, Frére, Moon, Braille, and Carton. 
Lucas’s system is composed of a series of 
dots, curves, and straight lines, each of 
which represents a letter, distinguishable 
by its form or the position in which it is set. 
Many contractions and abbreviations are 
employed, and though it is claimed to be 
easily read by the touch, its bulk and the 
frequent ambiguities arising from the pecul- 
iar system of abbreviations are objection- 
able. Thirty-six volumes are required to 
contain the Scriptures, which in the Amer- 
ican lower-case alphabet are comprised in 
eight. 

Frére’s system is phonetic, thirty-six char- 
acters being employed, each representing a 
simple sound. 

Moon, himself a blind man, represents the 
letters of the ordinary alphabet by charac- 
ters, each composed of but one or two lines. 
The printing is read alternately from left to 
right and from right to left. 

Braille’s system is that generally employed 
in France: the letters are formed by combi- 
nations of dots varying in number from one 
to six. 

Carton’s system also employs dots, but 
| arranged to more nearly resemble the letters 
| of the Roman alphabet. 

Among those known as alphabetical are— 

| The French, a combination of lower-case 
and capitals. 

Alston’s, English, has modified Roman cap- 
itals. 

Friedlander’s, American, Roman capitals 
of the kind known as block letters. 

That of Dr. 8. G. Howe, principal of the 
Institution for the Blind at Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, employs an angular form of lower- 
case for all the letters except Gand J, which 
are capitals. This character is used at most 

| of the institutions in the United States, and 
many valuable works have been printed in it. 

Mr. N. B. Kneass, of Philadelphia, himself 
a blind man and a publisher of works for 

| the blind, employs lower-case like that of 
Dr. Howe and block capitals, under the title 
| of ‘“‘ Kneass’s improved combined letter.” 





nated and has been developed within the | 


century. The first successful efforts in this 
direction were made at Paris in 1784 by the 
Abbé Valentin Haiiy, who in the same year 
founded “L’Institution Royale des Jeunes 
Aveugles,” the first institution ever estab- 
lished for the instruction of the blind. 
Various systems of forming the embossed 
characters have since been introduced, which 
may be divided into two classes—the arbi- 
trary, arranged exclusively with reference to 
the supposed greater facility with which 
their forms may be distinguished by the 
touch, no attempt being made to imitate or- 
dinary printing; and the alphabetical, in 
which the letters resemble those ordinarily 
employed. 





| ENGRAVING. 
The early history of engraving concerns 
the inscriptions on stones; the “iron pen,” 
and inlaid “leaden letters” in the rock, re- 
ferred to by Job, if that bé a fair under- 
| standing of the passage. Contemporary 
| with this are the carved and lettered obe- 
|lisks of Egypt, the tablets of Assyria and 
Etruria, the engraved gems in the breast- 
| plate of Aaron, perhaps the leaden plates 
| inscribed with Hesiod’s “ works and days,” 
which were so long preserved at the fount- 
ain of Helicon, in Beotia, as recorded by 
Pausanias. 

From inscriptions the Greeks proceeded 
to engraving maps on metallic plates; and 
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the brass plates containing the Roman laws 
were complete enough for printing, but it 
does not seem to have been thought of. The 
history of engraving is the history of print- 
ing; but we must not repeat it here. 

The art of engraving is naturally divis- 
ible into three orders—metal, wood, stone; 
the latter better known as lithography, and 
considered separately. 

Engraving on metallic plates originated 
with chasers and inlayers. It can not but 
be that such artists took proof in dirty oil 
on rag or leather, but no impression of 1n- 
trinsic value was had until the time of Fini- 
guerra, a Florentine artist,in 1440. Euclid 
was printed with diagrams on copper in 1482. 
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The copper-plate press was invented in 1545. 
Etching on copper by means of aquafortis 
was invented by F. Mazzuoli, or Palmegiani, 
in 1532; mezzotint engraving by Von Siegen 
in 1643; improved by Prince Rupert, 1648, 
and by Sir Christopher Wren in 1662. 

Stipple engraving-—also called “ chalk 
engraving,” from the resemblance of the 
work to crayon drawing—was invented 
by Jacob Baylaert in London in 1769; en- 
graving on steel as a substitute for cop- 
per, by Jacob Perkins, of Philadelphia, in 
1819. 

The present century has not devised 
much that is new except the ruling ma- 
chine by Wilson Lowry. 

Plate engraving flourished in England 
from 1800 to 1850, but photography and li- 
thography have gradually pushed it aside, 
since which the skill has decayed and the 
demand fallen off. Until this decadence 
persons of average taste would claim that 
though our predecessors excelled in rude 
vigor, our execution was as good as that 
of the earlier masters, and our effects bet- 
ter, the connoisseurs in the antique to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Nor will it avail | 
for such to quote Gifford’s sarcasm, 


“We want their strength: agreed; but we atone 
For that and more by sweetness all our own.” 


Wood-engraving originated in China, as 
we have had occasion to observe before ; its 
first uses in Europe were in ornamenting 
paper and fabrics, afterward for making 
playing-cards. 

The earliest known wood-cut with a date 
—the St. Christopher of 1423—is in the Al- 
thorpe Library, England, which, it may be 
stated in passing, contains the most valu- 
able single volume in the world, an edition 
of Boccaccio printed at Venice by Valdarfer 
in 1474, of which no other perfect copy 
is known. It sold at the Duke of Rox- 
burgh’s sale in 1812 for £1260. The art 
of wood-engraving was much improved by 
Diirer, 1471-1528; by Bewick, 1789. It has 
gone on improving ever since, by fits and 
starts, but always onward. The great use 
made of it by the Illustrated London News is 
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an era; its advance over the Penny Encyclo- 
pedia affords a good means of judging the 


raté of progress. The American Aldine and 
Picturesque America are triumphs of the art. 


LITHOGRAPHY, 


The art of engraving or drawing on stone, 
so that printed copies may be obtained there- 
from in the press, originated with Alois Sene- 
felder, of Munich, 1796-1800. The invention 
was not a mere accident, as recounted in the 
common myth of an absent-minded man, 
a piece of limestone, and a waiting washer- 


| woman, but was the result of earnest, per- 


sistent, and intelligent work directed to an 
object kept steadily in view. 

The stone used for lithographic work is a 
compact sedimentary limestone of a yellow- 
ish or bluish-gray color, which comes from 
the Solenhofen quarries in Bavaria. It is 
ground by moving one stone upon another 





LITHOGRAPHIO HAND-PRESS, 


with sand between them, and then polished 
with pumice-stone. 

Upon the stone thus prepared the design 
may be produced in four ways: 
1. It may be done with a fluid, watery 


2. With a solid crayon. 

3. By a transfer from an inky design on 
paper. 

4. By engraving with an etching point. 

1. The ink is essentially a soluble soap col- 
ored with lamp-black, applied with a pen or 
hair-pencil. The stone is then etched with 
a weak acidulous solution, decomposing the 
soap, combining with its alkali, and setting 
free the fatty acid in contact with the par- 
ticles of carbonate of lime of which the 
stone consists, forming an insoluble lime 
soap which no washing or rubbing can re- 
move and no fatty matter can penetrate. 
The stone is then flooded with gum-arabic 
water to incapacitate the clear parts from 
receiving ink when wetted. The stone is 
now placed in the press and made ready. 
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With a sponge and abundance of water ex- 
cess of gum is washed off, and, while still 
wet, the drawing is washed out with turpen- 
tine applied with a rag. This appears to ob- 
literate every thing, but a close inspection 
shows the work as a pale white design on the 
face of the stone. The stone is now rolled 


up by passing a roller charged with printing- | 


ink over its face, which is still damp; the 
greasy ink adheres to the white design, while 
the clear gummed damp face takes no ink. 
A sheet of paper is laid upon it, the tympan 
closed, and the stone pulled through. The 
operations of damping, inking, and printing 
are then repeated in succession. 

2. The work by lithographic crayon is upon 
a grained stone, the surface of which is even- 
ly roughened by grinding with very sharp 
and even sand of a grade according to the 
fineness of grain required. The crayon is of 
soap, wax, and tallow, and it is used on the 


stone as a drawing chalk is upon rough | 


Whatman paper. The subsequent processes 
in preparing the stone are the same as those 
before described. The process gives oppor- 


tunity for much artistic taste and display, | 


the broken surface of the stone preventing 
the continuity of the lines, whose depth of 
color will depend upon the pressure of the | 
crayon upon the rasping surface. 

3. The transfer method consists in placing | 
the design on paper and then transferring it | 
to the stone. The writing, for instance, is 


done on ordinary sized paper, but preferably | 


on paper prepared with a coating of gela- 
tine, which may be colored with gamboge. 


The written sheet is damped, laid face down | 


on the stone, and pulled through. The ink | 
— to the stone, which is treated as be- 
ore 
4. The engraving method differs from the 
preceding. The surface of the stone is treat- 
ed with gum-arabie water, which, when dry, 
Vou. L.—No. 298.—36 
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PRINTING-M AOHINE, 





is colored to allow the succeeding work to 


show. The design is then scratched in’ with 
needles or diamond points, and the face of 
the stone flooded with oil, which is absorbed 
by the stone where the etching points have 
laid it bare. The coloring matter and ex- 
cess of gum are washed off, and the lines 
are filled with ink, the gum protecting the 
clean surface. The paper is laid on, and the 
stone pulled through the press, the sheet 
lifting the ink out of the lines. It is not 
usual to print from the engraved stone, but 
to transfer an impression therefrom to an- 
other one and print in the usual way. 

| There are many modifications of the art: 
a tint is rubbed on dry, and distributed or 
rubbed off according to the lights and shades 
of the design; by another mode the surface 
is covered with a solution of asphalt and 
crayon, and scraped off for the lights. The 
list might be much extended. 

Until a comparatively recent period all 
lithographic printing has been upon hand- 
presses, but lately a successful lithographic 

| printing-machine has been made. Hoe’s 

machine is a stop-cylinder press, that is, one 
in which the cylinder comes to a stop pend- 
ing the adjustment of the sheet. The pa- 
per is fed to grippers on the cylinder from 
|the inclined table above. The traveling 
bed on which the stone rests is drawn un- 
| der the cylinder by a crank and connecting 
‘rod from the end of the frame below, and 
the cylinder, after being thrown into gear, 
|= rotated at the same time (carrying the 
|sheet with it) by a rack attached to the 
side of the bed. At the end of the stroke 
the cylinder goes out of gear, and remains 
| stationary and locked during the return of 
| the bed and stone, the latter passing under 
a cut-away part of the cylinder, so as not to 
| come in contact with it. In place of a tym- 
|pan the cylinder is covered with a thin 
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rubber blanket. 
effected by parallel rollers (from three to 
six) in front of the cylinder, upon which 
are heavy riding rollers of iron, the latter 
being made to vibrate laterally to aid the 
distribution of the ‘nuk. These inking-roll- 
ers are covered with leather, like the ordi- 
nary hand-rollers for lithographic printing ; 
they receive their ink from a table which 
travels with the bed, and are driven by a 
rack or friction pieces on the sides of the 
bed. The ink is fed to the table from a 
fountain at the end of the press, and dis- 
tributed by a number ot oblique-lying roll- 
ers, also covered with leather. The auto- 
matic damping arrangement is at the back 
of the cylinder. It consists of a shallow 
trough containing water, partially immersed 
in which a cylinder of wood is made slowly 
fo revolve. An absorbent roller is held in 
contact with the surface of this roller for 
a longer or shorter time, according to the 
amount of water required upon the stone, 
after which it carries its increase of moist- 
ure oVer to a heavy riding roller, which 
again gives it up to two damping rollers 
covered with linen, which traverse the stone 
as it passes beneath them, just before it 
meets the inking-rollers near the cylinder; 
the feed of water admits of adjustment as 
to quantity while the press is in motion. 

The pressure in this press is adjusted by 
means of butting screws, which lift or lower 
the bed in the traveling carriage; these 
serews are turned by a key from above. 
When the sheet is printed it is conveyed by 
an intermediate cylinder provided with grip- 
pers to the fly at the end of the press, and 
there deposited, face up, on the pile of print- 
ed work. 

This press, though by no means identical 
with European machines of the same class, 
may be regarded as furnishing an illustra- 
tion of the essential features of them all. 

The introduction of the lithographic pow- 
er-press has totally remodeled the litho- 
graphic trade throughout the world within 
the short period of six years (1868-74), in- 
creasing the possible production about ten- 
fold. It has lowered the cost of, and in 
fact rendered possible, large editions from 
stone which in former times found their 
way to the type press, with very inferior re- 
sults. By this change the general public 
have profited largely. 

Chromo-lithography, the highest develop- 
ment of the lithographic art, differs only 
from the ordinary processes in the imposi- 
tion of a number of impressions in different 
colors from as many different stones upon a 
sheet of paper, the combination of colors 
making a finished picture. An outline draw- 
ing is transferred to each stone required to 
complete the picture, so as to secure exact- 


ness in the co-relation of all parts on each | mented on the subject. 
Upon these stones the artist draws | 


stone. 





The inking of the stone is| the different tints and colors, the number 


varying with the character of the picture. 
Mr. Prang’s famous chromo, “ Family Scene 
in Pompeii,” occupied forty-three stones, 
An artist must have a high degree of ski] 
in drawing, a fine feeling for and thorough 
knowledge of color, and must be able to tell 
what number of stones will be required, 
what the order of the tints and colors, what 
effect one tint will have upon the succeed- 
ing ones. Careful register is required, so 
that each color may fall in its proper place 
in the picture. 

Senefelder died in 1834. Every phase of 
the lithographic art described in the tore- 
going was indicated, originated, »r practiced 
by him. The development and perfection of 
the present day, in every branch of his great 
invention, would gratify and astonish him 
infinitely. He would gaze in amazement at 
the lithographic power-press printing thou- 
sands of sheets daily, and would be lost in 
admiration at the sight of a chromo which 
he would confound with the original paint- 
ing, and which his art has placed within 
the reach of every one. All this he would 
readily comprehend ; photolithography alone 
would be to him a mystery and a revelation. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 

The art of photography is entirely em- 
braced within the century. The solitary 
fact bearing upon the subject, and known to 
the world previous to 1776, was that horn- 
silver (fused chlorid of silver) is blackened 
by exposure to the sun’s rays. It is now 
known that many bodies are photo-chemic- 
ally sensitive in a greater or less degree, 
but some of the salts of silver and chromic 
acid in conjunction with organic matter are 
pre-eminently so, and are used practically 
to the exclus on of all others. 

Scheele in 1777 drew attention to the ac- 
tivity of the violet and blue rays as compared 
with the rest of the spectrum; and Ritter in 
1801 proved the existence of dark rays be- 
yond the violet end of the visible spectrum 
by the power they possessed of blackening 
chloride of silver. Wollaston experimented 
upon gum-guaiacum. Wedgwood, previous 
to 1802, was the first to produce a photo- 
graph, in the technical sense of the word ; 
this was a negative of an engraving which 
was laid over a sheet of paper moistened 
with a solution of nitrate of silver. Such a 
picture had to be carefully preserved from 
daylight, or the whole surface would black- 
en. Neither Wedgwood, nor Davy, who ac- 
companied with observations the memorau- 
dum submitted by Wedgwood to the Royal 
Society, devised any mode oi fixing the im- 
age. 

From 1814 to 1827 Joseph Nicéphore 
Niepce, of Chalons on the Sadne, experi- 
In the latter year 
he communicated his process. He coated a 
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plate of metal or glass with a varnish of as- 

phaltum dissolved in oil of lavender, and ex- 

posed it under an engraving or in a camera; 
the sunlight so affected the bitumen that | 
the parts corresponding to the white por-| 
tions of the picture or image remained upon | 
the plate when those not exposed to light | 
were subsequently dissolved by oil of bitu- | 
men and washed away. This was a perma- | 
































nent negative picture. In 1829 Niepce as- 
sociated himself with Daguerre. 

In 1834 Fox Talbot commenced his inves- 
tigations, and in January, 1839, announced 
his calotype process. He prepared a sheet 
of paper with iodide of silver, dried it, and 
just before use covered the surface with a 
solution of nitrate of silver and gallic acid, and 
dried it again. Exposure in the camera 
produced no visible effect, but the latent 
image was developed by a re-application of 
the gallo-nitrate, and finally fixed by bromide 
of potassium, washed and dried. A negative 
so obtained was laid over a sensitized paper, 
and thus a positive print was obtained. This 
was a wonderful advance. 

In the same month, January, 1839, Da- 
guerre’s invention was announced, but was 
not described till July of that year. In the 
daguerreotype, which has made the name of 
the inventor a household word, and furnish- 
ed a test of skill in all the spelling schools 
of the United States, polished silver-surfaced 


plates are coated with iodide of silver by | 


exposure to the fumes of dry iodine, then 
exposed in the camera, and the latent image 
developed by mercurial fumes, which attach 
themselves to the iodide of silver in quanti- 
ties proportional to the actinic action. The 
picture is fixed by hyposulphite of soda, which 
prevents farther change by light. 

Goddard in 1839 introduced the use of 
bromine vapor conjointly with that of 
iodine in sensitizing the silver surface. 

The addition of chlorine was by Clau- 
det in 1840. M. Fizeau applied the so- 
lution of gold, which combined with the 
finely divided mercury, and in part re- 
placed it. 

In 1848 M. Niepcee de St. Victor coated 
glass with albumen, and treated it with 
nitrate of silver to sensitize and coagu- 
late it. The film hardened in drying, 
and furnished a negative from which 
pictures might be printed by light. 

The collodion process, by Scott Archer, 
of London, was one of the most remark- 
able inventions of the series, and has 
made photography the most important 
art industry of the world. A plate 
of glass is cleaned, floated with collo- 
dion, sensitized with iodides and bro- 
mides, usually of potassium. It is then 
plunged in a solution of nitrate of sil- 
ver. Metallic silver takes the place of ~ 
the potassium, and forms insoluble io- 
dide and bromide of silver in the film, 


BELLOWS OAMERA. 


which assumes a milky appearance. The 
| plate is exposed in the camera, and the 
latent image developed by an aqueous solu- 
tion of protosulphate of iron, the picture 
gradually emerging by a dark deposit form- 
ing upon those places where the light has 
acted, the density of this deposit being di- 
rectly proportional to the energy of the 
chemical rays. When sufficiently devel- 
oped, the plate is washed with water, and 
fixed by washing away the free silver salt 
by a solvent, such as the cyanide of potas- 
sium or hyposulphite of soda. This re- 
moves the milky character of the film, and 
leaves the picture apparently resting on 
bare glass. 

To produce positive photographic prints from 
such a negative a sensitized sheet of paper 
is placed beneath the negative, and exposed 
to the sun’s rays. The light passes through 
the negative in quantity depending upon 
the transparency of its several parts, and 
produces a proportionate darkening of the 
| silver salts in the albuminous surface of the 
paper. The paper is now washed to remove 
the unaltered nitrate, toned by a salt of gold, 
fixed by hyposulphite of soda, washed, dried, 
mounted, and glazed. 

The solar camera is used for making en- 
larged prints from a negative. ais an ad- 
| justable portion, having a central aperture 








ENLARGING SOLAR CAMERA. 
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at which the negative is exposed to the rays | 


entering at the window, b; ¢ is the lens; d 
the board for the paper enlargement. 

Space can not be spared for even the reci- 
tation of the names of the various processes 
which have from time to time been promi- 
nently before the public. Some of these 
were invented in the infancy of the art, and 
have been long superseded by more perfect 
methods; others yet survive for certain 
purposes. 

The ambrotype is a thin collodion negative 
on glass made by a short exposure, and de- 
veloped so as to produce as white a deposit 
as possible on the lights. Such a picture is 
not looked at by transmitted light, nor is it 
valuable as a negative; it is to be backed 
up with a black surface, generally a black 
varnish, and regarded by reflected light only. 
Under these circumstances it appears as a 
positive, the deposit reflecting and the black 
backing absorbing the light. Pictures of 
this kind are rapidly made, and finished di- 
rect from the camera, as is the case with the 
daguerreotype, while the cost is very much 
less. They are, however, very inferior to 
good positives on paper, and had to make 
way for the latter as the negative process 
improved. 

At the present day ambrotypes are rarely 
to be met with, but ferrotypes, or ltintypes, as 
they are sometimes called, are produced by 
a perfectly analogous process, the substan- 
tial difference being that the collodion pic- 
ture is made directly upon a thin iron plate 
covered with a black enamel or lacquer, 
which protects both its surfaces from the 
action of the negative bath, and acts the 
part of the black backing used in the am- 
brotype. 

Ferrotypes are still in vogue, the quickness 
with which they can be produced and their 
exceedingly small cost making them popu- 
lar with the public. Cameras provided with 
a large number of lenses are employed in 
their production. 

The trouble and difficulty in the efficient 
working of collodion negatives out-of-doors 
created a desire for a means of preserving a 
collodion plate in a sensitive condition, so as 
to render it unnecessary to coat, sensitize, 
and develop the plate where the landscape 
is taken. Accordingly a number of preserv- 
ative and dry-plate processes have been in- 
vented. No dry process, however, gives re- 
sults fully equal in quality to the work from 
wet plates, but they offer other advantages 
which can not be ignored. 

The stereoscopic camera used for field 
work has an arrangement for instantaneous 
exposure of the two lenses, which admit 
pencils of beams to the plates in the binary 
chamber. Shutters are placed in front of 
»ach tube, so arranged that by touching a 
spring they are simultaneously rotated, 
bringing for an instant of time a hole in 
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STEREOSOOPIO CAMERA. 


,each shutter in correspondence with the 
tube, admitting rays of light from the object 
to the sensitized surfaces in the interior. 

The first daguerreotype portrait from life 
| was taken by Professor John W. Draper, of 
| New York, in 1839. An announcement of it 

was made in the London and Edinburgh Phil- 
| osophical Magazine in March, 1840. A full 
account of the operation was subsequently 
published in the same journal. He also 
| took the first daguerreotype view in Ameri- 
|ea, a view of the Church of the Messiah, 
from a window of the New York University. 

In his laboratory Professor Morse learned 

| the art. 

Daguerre made an unsuccessful attempt 

| to photograph the moon. Dr. J. W. Draper 

| succeeded in 1840 in obtaining a photo- 

| graph of the moon on a silver plate with a 

| telescope of five inches aperture. He pre- 
sented specimens to the New York Lyceum 

| of Natural History in 1840. Professor G. P. 
| Bond, of Cambridge, Massachusetts, made 
| photographs of the moon in 1850 with the 
| Cambridge refractor of fifteen inches aper- 
| ture. Many others followed. Mr. Ruther- 
| ford’s photographs of the moon are most 
| excellent. Mr. Delarue, in England, must 
also be mentioned. 


PHOTOLITHOGRAPHY. 


Photolithography is a mode of producing 
by photographic means designs on stone 
from which impressions may be obtained in 
the ordinary lithographic press. 

The first attempts in this line were by 
| Dixon, of Jersey City, and Lewis, of Dublin, 
in 1841; they were followed by several in- 
ventors in Paris, Vienna, and Rome. 

Their experiments were with resins di- 
rectly upon stone. Joseph Dixon, 1854, was 
the first to use organic matter and bichro- 
mate of potash upon stone to produce a pho- 
tolithograph. Poitevin was the first to ree- 
|ognize the fact that bichromated organic 
| matter altered by light took the greasy ink 
|from the roller. No great measure of suc- 
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OSBORNE’S COPYING 


cess was attained by operations with resins 
and directly upon stone. The various gela- 


tine processes have been more successful. 
J. W. Osborne patented in Australia Sep- 


tember 1, 1859, and in the United States June 
25, 1861, a transfer process, in which he pre- 
pares a sheet of paper by coating one side 
with a mixture of albumen, gelatine, and 
bichromate of potash, and dries it in the 
dark. This is exposed under a negative, 
whereby a visible change is produced, the 
brilliant yellow of the sheet, due to the salt 
of chromium, being changed to a chestnut- 
brown. In addition to this visible change, 
the organic matter becomes insoluble. A 


CAMERA AND TABLE.* 


| strongly to the stone during the transfer 
process, preventing any shifting and conse- 
| quent doubling of the lines. This is, for all 
| practical purposes, the first successful photo- 
| lithographic process, and has been used in 
| the Crown Lands Survey Office of Victoria 
since September, 1859, in the publication of 
|maps. Substantially the same process is 
| used in the Ordnance Survey Office of En- 
gland. The duplication and copying of 
drawings for the United States Patent-of- 
| fice has been for some years performed by 
| this process, which, in accuracy and speed, 
| leaves nothing to be desired. 
| The copying camera employed in making 


coating of transfer-ink is now applied to the | negatives from drawings is shown in the 
whole exposed surface by passing the sheet | figure. The camera (containing the nega- 
through the press, face down, upon an inked | tive plate) and the plan-board, on which is 
stone. When the sheet is removed the pho- | tacked the drawing to be copied, are adjust- 


tographic picture is almost invisible. The | 
sheet is then floated, ink side upward, upon 
hot water, the action of which is to coagu- 
late the albumen, rendering it insoluble, and 
to swell and soften the gelatine, causing the 
part affected by light to appear depressed 
by contrast. The sheet of paper so floated 
is next placed upon a slab, and the superflu- | 
ous ink rubbed off by a wet sponge. This 
operation develops the picture. The sheet 
is then washed, dried, and transferred to the 
stone in the usual way. The coagulated al- | 
bumen forms over the whole surface of the | 
paper a continuous film, which adheres 


* The majority of the illustrations for this article 
are borrowed from Knight’s Mechanical Dictionary, 
published by J. B. Ford and Co., New York. 





able on a table, which is tilted on its truck 
to give the drawing a good presentation to 
the light. The focusing is done by a thin 
metallic belt, giving a rapid and positive 
movement on either side of the problemat- 
ical focus. The table is always brought into 
a horizontal position in focusing, the end of 
the camera box being covered by a hood, 
under which the operator stands. So placed, 
he controls the positions both of the plan- 
board and the lens, and has the ground glass 
always at a convenient distance from him. 
In copying at or near full scale the position 
of the lens affects the size of the picture, 
making little change in the sharpness of 
the focus, which latter operation is then 
done with the plan-board. When a large re- 
duction is required, the position of the plan- 
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board affects the size, and the focusing is 
done with the lens. 


MISCELLANEOUS PHOTO PROCESSES. 
Besides the processes which have been 
described under the titles Photography and 
Photolithography, there are a number of oth- 


ers which should not be entirely overlooked. | 


The processes yet remaining to be stated 
depend upon the use of gelatine. 

Mungo Ponton in 1839 first discovered the 
sensitiveness to light of a sheet of paper 
treated with bichromate of potash. Bec- 
querel in 1840 determined that the sizing 
of the paper played an important part in 
the change. Fox Talbot in 1853 discover- 
ed and utilized the insolubility of gelatine 


exposed to light in the presence of a bi- | 
. . . | 
chromate. Dissolve gelatine in hot water, 


add to the solution some bichromate of pot- 
ash and dry it; the compound is sensitive to 
light in a way different from ordinary pho- 
tographic paper. If a photographic nega- 
tive on glass be laid over a sheet of this pre- 
pared gelatine, the portions shielded from 


light by the dark parts of the picture will | 


dissolve as readily as before, while the parts 
acted on by light will form a tough tawny 
substance unaffected by hot water. 

From this point the gelatine processes 
naturally divide into two groups. 





(a) The first success in this line resulted 
in the process of photolithography, which 
| has been considered. 
| (b) Paul Pretsch in 1854 discovered and 
utilized the quality which a sheet of bj- 
chromated gelatine possessed of not swell- 
| ing in water after exposure to light. Poite- 
vin, 1855, was the first to recognize the faci 
that bichromated organic matter altered 
| by light took greasy ink from the roller, 
| Tessié du Motay and Maréchal, in 1864, were 
| the first to print from a photographic image 
on bichromated gelatine as from a litho- 
graphic stone. 

The Albert-type, named from Albert, of Mn- 
| nich, the autotype, the heliotype, by Edwards, 
| now worked by J. R. Osgood, of Boston, and 
many others might be cited, ‘differing in 
minor respects. Edwards, in the heliotype, 
produced a movable film; by the addition 
of chrome-alum to the gelatine a tough, 
tawny, insoluble sheet is formed, capable 
of standing rough usage, and yet retaining 
its property of being acted on by light in 
the presence of a bichromate, and of re- 
ceiving and refusing greasy ink. The sheet 
is exposed under a negative, mounted on 
a metallic plate, the superfluous chemicals 
| washed out, and then printed from with lith- 
ographic ink on an ordinary platen printing- 
| press, being damped between each impres- 


1. The first group includes carbon printing. | sion, as in ordinary lithographic printing. 
Poitevin, in 1855, was the first to use carbon | (c) Relief-work is produced in several dif- 
combined with gelatine as a vehicle, avail- | ferent ways, but can not here be described. 
ing himself of its insoluble character after | Niepce de St. Victor in 1827 led the way by 
exposure. This process is as follows: Paper | an asphaltum and etching process. 
is coated with a compound of bichromate of | The photoglyptic process of Fox Talbot, 
potash, gelatine, and lamp-black dissolved | 1852, was another etching process. The pho- 
in cold water. This paper is dried in a dark | togalvanograph of Pretsch, 1854, depended 


room, exposed beneath a negative, and the 
parts not affected by the actinic action of 
the light dissolved off by hot water. The 
resulting picture is a positive print in black 
and white, of which the shades are produced 
by the carbon of the lamp-black, blackest 
where the light acted most freely, and with 
all the various shades according to the rela- 
tive translucency of the different portions 
of the negative. Poitevin subsequently in- 
troduced a process for carbon printing un- 
der a positive. The process was materially 
improved by Swann about 1861. He trans- 
ferred the film, after exposure, to another 
surface with the face downward, so that the 
dissolving was effected from its back, after 
which it was retransferred to the paper, on 
which it remained, 

2. The picture is produced by the action 
of light on bichromated gelatine, and is made 
(a) to produce a print capable of being trans- 
ferred; or (b>) to serve as a printing matrix, 
from which impressions may be taken by 
the ordinary lithographic means; or (¢) to 
obtain an impression in relief which may 
be printed from in the ordinary printing- 
press. 


| upon the swelling of the gelatine after ex- 
posure ; a matrix was taken in gutta-percha, 
and from this a cameo plate was obtained 
by electro-deposit. The phototype belongs 
| to this sub-class. Poitevin in 1855 had a 
| process somewhat resembling this, in which 
|he obtained a cast by the use of plaster 
| hardened with protosulphate of iron. Os- 
| borne in 1860 transferred the inked gelatine 
| sheet to zine, and etched to make a relief. 
In the Woodbury process, from which such 
/excellent results have been obtained for il- 
lustrating the Medical and Surgical History 
of the War, the gelatine picture in relief, ob- 
tained by light, is placed in contact with a 
sheet of soft metal, and subjected to Leavy 
hydraulic pressure. This gives a picture 
in reversed relief and depression. Such a 
‘mould is deeper in the places answering to 
the shades in the original picture, and con- 
versely, shallower in the lights. It is filled 
with a solution of colored gelatine in hot 
/ water; a piece of paper is placed on top 
and pressed down with a level lid, so as to 
squeeze out the superfluous gelatine. The 
paper is then lifted, bringing with it the 
| colored gelatine, which forms the picture. 
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|exposure. For powers between 500 and 
| 1500 a Zy-inch objective is employed, dis- 
The co-application of the microscope and | pensing in general with an eye-piece or am- 
photographic process has led to wonderful | plifier, and placing the sensitized plate at 
results, which we may briefly illustrate by | a distance not exceeding three to four feet 
an example. Merely referring to the early | from the microscope. In the case of objects 
attempts of Donné, and the experiments of | having very minute details, however, it is 
Gerlach, Albert, and Maddox in Europe, and frequently advantageous to employ an eye- 
of Rood and Rutherford in America, we may | piece or amplifier rather than enlarge a neg- 
describe the plan adopted by Colonel J. J. | ative taken with a smaller power. 
Woodward, M. D., of the United States Army | Though natural sunlight is to be pre- 
ferred, it may be sometimes necessary, 
when this is wanting, to employ artificial 
illumination. For this purpose the elec- 
~ ly tric, the magnesium, and the oxy-calcium 
lights have been used with success. Of 
these the electric light is the best, and for 
its production Dr. Woodward employs a 
Duboscq lamp, operated by a battery of 
fifty small Grove elements, ten in a cell. 
The accompanying figure is a fac-simile 
of a photograph obtained by the instru- 
ment just described. It is an enlarge- 
ment on a scale of 617 diameters from a 
writing on glass by Webb, of London, for 
the United States Army Medical Museum. 
The writing was executed with a diamond 
point by an instrument of Mr. Webb’s in- 
vention, and known as a micro-panto- 
graph. 
Medical Museum in Washingtom. He dis-| The glass slip also contains the following 
penses with a camera and ground glass. The | inscription in a larger writing: “Webb's 
operating-room has two windows, through | Test. The Lord’s Prayer. 227 letters in 
one of which sufficient yellow light is ad-| the 5$4X q4q of an inch, or the yapesq of a 
mitted to enable the operator to work; the | square inch, and at the rate of 29,431,408 let- 
lower part of the other window is provided | ters to an inch, which is more than 8 Bibles, 
with a shutter fourteen inches high, the up- | the Bible containing 3,566,480 letters.” 
per part being blackened. In the shutteris| The area within which the prayer was 
a hole in which is inserted a tube, a, through | written was micrometrically verified by Dr. 
which the solar light reflected from a plane | Woodward, who found that it and the 
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WOOPDWARD’S MIURO-PHOTOGRAPHIO APPARATUS 
(WITH SOLAR LIGHT). 


mirror, 6, or, preferably, a heliostat, is 
thrown upon the achromatic condenser 








of the microscope, c, which is placed on a 
shelf at the window of the dark room. 
The light reflected through the tube, 
which is provided with an achromatic 
lens of about ten inches focal length, is 
thrown upon the achromatic condenser. 
d is the focusing device; g f, the nega- 
tive holder and its stand. 

For powers from 200 to 500, a 4-inch ob- 
jective without an eye-piece is used, the 
power being varied by increasing or dimin- 
ishing the distance of the sensitized plate 
from the instrument. A cell filled with 
ammonio-sulphate of copper, which ab- 
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THE LORD'S PRAYER. 


sorbs the non-actinic rays, is interposed be- | above inscription were contained within a 
tween the large lens and the condenser, and | space 3, of an inch square. 


a hood is drawn around the instrument to | 


prevent any loss of light. 


According to a statement made in 1862 
| by Mr. Farrants, president of the Micro- 


For objects magnified less than 500 diam- | scopical Society of London, Mr. Peters has 





eters the time of exposure, being less than | succeeded in writing the Lord’s Prayer so 
a second, is regulated by a sliding shutter | as to be distinctly legible, with sufficient 
placed before a slit in front of the micro-| magnifying power, within the space of 
scope, the width of the slit being adjusted | y,4555 of a square inch. 

Wasurneton, D.C, 


to correspond with the required length of | Epwarp H. Knieurt. 
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DAVID LIVINGSTONE, 


FENHE world owes a debt of gratitude it 
| can never pay to the faithful servants 
who, through dangers and against obstacles 
which the imagination can but faintly pic- 
ture, bore the dead body of their friend and 
master, with all the precious records of his 
wanderings and discoveries, from the little 
village where he breathed his last to the | 
sea-coast at Zanzibar. But for their affec- | 
tionate devotion these records would have 
been lost ; and with the exception of what 
was contained in the diary intrusted to the | 


* The Last Journals of David Livingstone, in Central | 
Africa, from 1865 to his Death. Continued by a Narra- | 
tive of his Last Moments and Sufferings, obtained from 
his faithful Servants Chuma and Susi. By Horace | 
Wauuxr, F.R.G.S., Rector of Twywell, Northampton. | 
With Portrait, Maps, and Illustrations. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, } 


eare of Mr. Stanley, all knowledge of the 
important discoveries made by the great 
traveler during the last seven years of his 
life would have perished. Thanks to the 
fidelity of these poor ignorant men, in the 
narrative now given to the world, covering 
seven years of continuous travel and discov 
ery, not a break occurs. ‘We have not,” 
says the editor of this deeply interesting 
work, “to deplore the loss, by accident or 
carelessness, of a single entry from the time 
of Livingstone’s departure from Zanzibar, 
in the beginning of 1866, to the day when 
his note-book dropped from his hand in the 
village of Ilala, at the end of April, 1873.” 
The preservation of these documents ap- 
pears almost miraculous when we consider 
the nature of the perils through which they 
were borne to a place of safety. The little 








band of faithful servants had to make their 
way with their precious burden hundreds 
of miles through a wild and terrible coun- 
try, through lands where the debased and 
superstitious tribes would have torn them 
in pieces had it become known that they 
were carrying a dead man, over rivers 
swollen into raging torrents, across mount- 
ains, and through dense forests, where dan- 
gers lurked in every thicket. Yet although 
at every step beset with perils, suffering oft- 
entimes from hunger and thirst, and some- 
times almost dead with fever, the dreaded 
scourge of equatorial Africa, they remained 
faithful to their sacred trust, and gave an 
example of fidelity and heroism that should | 
never be forgotten. | 


Before proceeding to sketch, in a neces- | 
sarily brief manner, the last years of Dr. 
Livingstone’s life, a word should be said in 
regard to the nature of the notes and jour- 
nals thus wonderfully preserved. Our read- | 
ers will remember that when Mr. Stanley 
left him in 1872 Dr. Livingstone intrusted | 
to his care a very large diary, sealed up and | 
consigned to the safe-keeping of his daugh- | 
ter, Miss Agnes Livingstone. When the | 
rumor of his death was confirmed this book | 


was examined, and found to contain a con- and there the stain of * 


siderable part of the notes he had made dur- | 
ing his travels previous to his meeting with | 
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Mr. Staniey. It was his custom always to 
have in use metallic note-books, in which 
the day’s jottings were recorded. When 
time and opportunity served, these were 
carefully entered in the larger volume. Ii 
seems, however, that during the last three 
or four years of his life this rule had to give 
way to the toils of travel and the exhaustion 
of distressing sickness. While in the Man 
yuema country he ran out of note-books, ink, 
and pencils, and had to resort to shifts which 
at first made it very doubtful whether the 
most diligent attempt at compilation would 
succeed in bringing order out of what ap- 
peared to be inextricable confusion. Such 
pocket-books as remained at this period of 


| his travels were utilized to the last inch of 


paper. In some of them were found lana 
observations, the names of rivers, the height 
6f mountains, advancing toward the middle 
from one end, while from the other the itin 
erary grows day by day interspersed with 
map routes of the march, botanical notes, 
and carefully made drawings. But in the 
mean time the middle portion of the book 
was filling up with calculations, private 
memoranda, words intended for vocabula- 
ries, and extracts from books, while here 
a pressed flower 
causes indistinctness. Yet the thread of 
the narrative runs throughout, and nothing 
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line, as well as all his 
maps, which now for 
the first time come 
to light. 
It would be im- 
possible to  over- 
state the impor- 
tance of Dr. Living- 
stone’s researches 
and discoveries. By 
his own exertions, 
beset with perils 
and obstacles which 
would have driven 
back a man _ less 
courageous and de- 
termined, he has 
filled up a_ great 
space in the map 
of Africa; he was 
the first European 
whose eyes beheld 
yast inland seas 
whose existence had 
been vaguely con- 
jectured from na- 
tive reports ; he laid 
down the course of 
hundreds of new 
rivers, and noted 
their volume and 
the velocity of their 
flow. Most impor- 
tant among the facts 
recorded in his jour- 
nals is the discovery 
that Lake Nyassa 
belongs to a totally 
distinct system of 
waters from that 
which holds Lake 
Tanganyika and the 
riversrunning north 
and west. With re- 
OHUMA AND 8USt. gard to the latter 
lake he leaves an 
but his invariable habit of repeating the | interesting problem to be solved by future 
month and year in each date prevents hope- | explorers. It may be taken for granted 
less confusion. At last pocket-books gave |that he would hardly venture the surmise 
out, and old newspapers, yellow with Afri- | that Tanganyika may have a subterranean 
can damp, were sewn together, and a sub- | outlet without having duly weighed the 
stitute for ink was improvised. Loving pa- | probabilities in the scale with his elaborate 
tience at length accomplished the laborious | observations. But whether this lake really 
task of deciphering this portion of the jour- | pours its waters through the caverns of 
nals. On comparing this great mass of ma- | Western Kabogo into the vast rivers flow- 
terial with the journal intrusted to Mr.Stan-|ing northward is a problem which must 
ley, it was found that a great deal of most | soon be determined by actual exploration. 
interesting matter could be added. In the Besides geographical information of im- 
hurry of writing and copying dispatches | portance, these journals contain innumer- 
previous to his companion’s departure, Dr. | able notes on the habits of animals, birds, 


Livingstone had rapidly entered up from | and fishes; on phenomena of every kind 





antl Mas 





his note-books as much as time permitted. | that came under the keen, searching eye of 
Fortunately he carried the original note- | the great traveler as he moved through some 
books up to the time of his death, so that | of the grandest and most beautiful scenes 
they were forth-coming with his other ef-| in the world; descriptions of native life and 
fects. His faithful men had saved every | habits ; and sketches of personal adventure, 
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told with the natural modesty of a great 
man, whose thoughts were more on his work 
than on himself. 

In preparing these journals for publica- 
tion, the editor, a life-long friend of Dr. Liv- 
ingstone, and for some time his companion 
in Africa, received valuable assistance from 
the doctor’s faithful men, Chuma and Susi, 
to whom the world is indebted for the pres- 


ervation of his manuscripts. They were 
with the editor for four months. Among 
other good services, they aided the artist by 
reproducing in exact fac-simile the hut in 
which Dr. Livingstone died, besides making 
models of the “kitanda” or traveling cot 
on which he was carried during his last 
journey, and of the village in which his 
body lay for fourteen days. 
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Dr. Livingstone’s point of departure on | thorns a fair chance of mischief, it suddenly 
his last journey was the island of Zanzibar, bends on itself, and all its cruel points are 
where he arrived from Bombay on the 26th | now at right angles to what they were be- 
of January, 1866. A letter from Sir Bartle | |fore. It really seems to be eager for mis- 
Frere, Governor of Bombay, addressed to his | chief, stretching out its prickly fingers in 
Highness Sejuel Majid, Sultan of Zanzibar, | all directions to inflict injury upon every 
to whose consideration and friendly aid the | one who comes within reach—a clear case 

















great traveler was warmly commended, pro- | 
cured for him many tokens of kindness from | 
that petty sovereign, but, owing to the de- | 


| of natural depravity. 
The route pursued by Livingstone fol- 
| lowed the general course of the Rovuma. 


lays that seem to be inseparable from deal- | As the little caravan ascends the river, 


ings with the people of Eastern countries, 
his preparations for starting were not com- 
pte sd until the ee of a h. ern sent for- | 
of his supplies, consisting of sty cloth, | 
flour, tea, coffee, and sugar, consigned to the 


care of an Arab trader at that post named | 


Thani bin Suelim. This man turned out to 
be a great rascal. 


sometimes marching along the bank, and 
sometimes over or around the flanking hills, 
thriving villages are passed, surrounded by 
| cultivated fields, where rice and tobacco are 
grown. The Sepoys proved very trouble- 
some. They beat the animals so brutally) 
when the Doctor was not in sight that sev- 
eral fell sick and had to be left behind. On 


On the 19th of March | the Ist of May the party reached a country 


he left Zanzibar in the Penguin for Rovuma | comparatively free of wood, and were able 


Bay, at the mouth of the river of that name. 


His live stock, consisting of six camels, three 


buffaloes, two mules, four donkeys, and a 


| to move on without the perpetual cutting 
and clearing that hitherto had delayed thei: 


| progress. The brutality of the Sepoys grew 


calf, was sent off in a dhow, the name given worse and worse, and their habitual lazi- 
to the coasting vessels of East Africa and| ness gave the Doctor no end of trouble. 


the Indian Ocean. 
of thirteen Sepoys, ten Johanna men, nine | 
Nassick boys, two Shupanga men, and two | 
Waiyaus, Wakatani and Chuma. Several of 


these men had previously been employed by | 


Dr. Livingstone on the Zambesi and Shiré; 
thus Musa, the Johanna man, was a sailor 
on the Lady Nyassa, while Susi and Amoda | 


were engaged at Shupanga to eut wood for | 


the Pioneer. The two Waiyau lads, Waka- 
tani and Chuma, were liberated from the 


slavers by the Doctor and Bishop Mackenzie | 


in 1861, and lived for three years with the | 
mission party at Chibisa’s before they were | 


His party was made up | 


They would sit down and smoke, leaving 
| the animals standing loaded in the hot sun. 
| They refused to carry their belts and bags, 
and their powers of eating and vomiting 
were astounding. They would eat a hearty 
breakfast, and an hour afterward they 
would sit down to gorge again, unless Dr. 
Livingstone was on hand to keep them 
moving. It is not surprising that the sup- 
plies of food soon gave out, and as it was 
difficult to buy new stores, the party soon 
| began to suffer from hunger. 

As Livingstone pressed further into the 
interior the horrors of the slave-trade be- 


engaged by Livingstone. The Nassick lads | | came more and more apparent. One day he 
were entire strangers, and were trained in| passed the dead body of a woman tied by 


India. 
Rovuma Bay was reached on the 22d of | 
March, and until the 6th of April the time 


was busily occupied with preparations for | 


the march into the interior. The doctor 
was in high spirits and full of courage. 
Leaving Rovuma Bay on the 6th of April, 
he started southward with his little cara- 
van. On the evening of the next day the 


buffaloes and camels were severely bitten by | 


the tsetse fly, a pest of an insect, whose bite 
will usually lay the foundation of a disease 
that destroys animals in afew weeks. This 
was the beginning of misfortunes. Sick- 


ness assailed the men, who were obliged oft- | 
en to cut a way through dense jungles of | 


thorn climbers, one species of which gave 

them a great deal of trouble. It bears some 
resemblance to the scabbard of a dragoon’s 
sword, but along the middle of the flat side 
runs a ridge from which springs up, every 
few inches, a bunch of inch-long straight 
sharp thorns. It hangs straight for a cou- 
ple of yards, but as if it could not give its 


| the neck to a tree. The people of the coun- 
| try explained that she had been unable to 
| keep up with the other slaves in a gang, 
and her master had determined that she 
should not recover to be the property of 
| any one else. Others tied in a similar man- 
ner were seen further on. There is a dou- 
ble purpose in these murders. The terror 
inspired in the minds of the survivors spurs 
them on to endure the hardships of the 
march. One day one of Dr. Livingstone’s 
men wandered from the party and came 
upon a number of slaves yoked together 
with slave-sticks, like those shown in a pre- 
ceding illustration. They had sickened for 
want of food, and had been abandoned ani 
left to die. When found they were too 
weak to speak. Some of them were mer 
children. 

On the 15th of July Livingstone reached 
Mataka, near the southern end of Lake Ny- 
assa. The town, which numbers at least 
a thousand houses, and is surrounded by 
small villages, is situated in an elevated val- 
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ley overlooked by lofty mountains. The 
chief, Mataka, kept the party waiting for 
some time in the veranda of his large square 
house, but at length appeared with a broad 
smile on his good-natured face. He was 
about sixty years old, dressed as an Arab, 
and as his remarks were frequently greeted 


DAVID LIVINGSTONE. 


with laughter, he was judged to be a wit. 
He gave the party a very hospitable recep- 
tion. They had marched for eight days on 
a meagre diet of porridge and rice, and the 
change from hard and scanty fare made sev- 
eral of them sick. The natives of this re- 
gion, the Waiyaus, are described as being far 
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from handsome. Their heads are of a round 
shape, with compact but not particularly 
receding foreheads. The lips are full, and 
with the women a small Hp-ring just turns 
them up to give additional thickness. Their 
style of beauty is exactly that which was 
in fashion when the stone deities were made 
in the caves of Elephanta and Kenora, near 
Bombay. 

Livingstone remained at Mataka until the 
29th of July, when he started for Lake Ny- 
assa. The march for a part of the way was 
through a depopulated country. The na- 
tives differ as to the cause. Some say slave 
wars, and assert that the Makoa from the vi- 
cinity of Mozambique played an important 
part in them; others say famine; others 
that the people have moved to and beyond 
Nyassa. Certain it is, from the potsherds 
strewed over the country, and the still re- 
maining ridges on which beans, sorghum, 
maize, and cassava were planted, that the 


departed population was prodigious. The | 


Waiyaus, who are now in the country, came 
from the other side of the Rovuma, and they 
probably supplanted the Manganja, an op- 
eration which we see going on at the pres- 


ent day. The lake was reached, at the con- | 


fluence of the Misinjé, on the 8th of August. 
“Tt was,” says Livingstone, “as if I had 
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|eome back to an old home I had never ex 
| pected again to see; and pleasant to bathe 
in the delicious waters again, hear the rol! 
of the sea, and dash in the breakers.” Th« 
head man there, Mokalaosé, was very friend- 
ly, and presented millet, porridge, cassava, 
and boiled hippopotamus meat. He had his 
little domestic afflictions, and confided them 
to Livingstone. One of his wives had re- 
cently run away. Livingstone asked how 
many he had left, and on being told twenty 
in all, the Doctor remarked that was nine 
teen too many. He gave the usual answer, 
| “ But who would cook for strangers if I had 

but one?” He was a great toper of beer, 
}and his manner of drinking was curious. 
| As he emptied the contents of a huge jug 
| down his capacious throat, a slave givl put 
| both hands round his waist below the short 
ribs, and gradually drew them round in 
| front, as if to make the liquor go equally 
| over the stomach. 





| Livingstone now crossed the Shiré, which 
| flows into Nyassa at the southern end of th: 

| lake, and continued his journey on toward 
| the Mazitu country. The way was rendere« 
| doubly laborious by the immense “ earth 
sponges” frequently encountered. They con- 
| sist of black porous earth covered with a 
| hard wiry grass and a few other damp-lov- 
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ing plants. When one treads on the black | 
earth, though little or no water appears on | 
the surface, it is frequently squirted up the 
limbs, and gives the idea of a sponge. In| 
the paths that cross them the earth readily 
becomes soft mud, but sinks rapidly to the 
bottom again, as if of great specific gravi- 
tv: the water in them is always circulating 
and oozing. The places where the sponges 
are met with are slightly depressed valleys, 
without trees or bushes, in a forest country 
where the grass, being only a foot or fifteen 
inches high, and thickly planted, often looks 
like a beautiful glade in a park. They are 
from a quarter of a mile to a mile broad, 


and from two to ten or more miles long. | 
The water of the heavy rains soaks into the | 


level forest lands: one never sees runnels 
leading it off, unless occasionally a foot-path 
is turned to that use. The water, descend- 
ing about eight feet, comes to a stratum of 
yellow sand, beneath which there is another 
stratum of fine white sand, which at its bot- 
tom cakes so as to hold the water from sink- 
ing farther. Livingstone had previously 


found the same thing in the Kalahari Des- | 
ert when digging for water for his cattle. | 
The water is guided by the fine sand stra- | 


tum into the nearest valley, and here it 
oozes forth on all sides through the thick 
mantle of black porous earth which forms 





|a few questions. 


the sponge. In the desert it appears to 
damp the surface sands in certain valleys, 
and the Bushmen by a peculiar process suck 
out a supply. When he had dug down to 
the caked sand there years before, the peo- 
ple begged him not to dig farther, as the 
water would all run away, and he desisted, 
because he saw that the fluid poured in 





| from the fine sand all round the well, but 


none came from the bottom or cake. Two 
stupid Englishmen afterward broke through 
the cake in spite of the entzeaties of the 
natives, and the well and the whole valley 
dried up. 

On the 24th of September Livingstone 
reached the large village of Marenga, situ- 
ated at the extremity of the “heel” of the 
lake. The people collected in great num- 
bers to gaze at the stranger. The chief was 
ill, but his brother was present, and asked 
Livingstone took the oc- 
casion to be a good one for telling him some- 
thing about the Bible and the future state. 
The men said that their fathers had never 
| told them aught about the soul, but they 
thought that the whole man rotted and 
came to nothing. What Livingstone said 
was very nicely put by a volunteer spokes- 
|man, who seemed to have a gift that way, 
| for all listened most attentively, and espe- 
| cially when told that our Father in heaven 
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loved all, and heard prayers addressed to | 
Him. Here Livingstone was deserted by 
all the Johanna men, who went back to the 
coast and spread a report of the great trav- 
eler’s death, which filled the whole civilized 
world with sorrow, until Mr. Edward Young 
made a journey to Nyassa, and ascertained 
the story to be merely an invention. 

Still pushing northward, Livingstone | 
reached Kimsusa’s on the 28th of Septem- | 
ber. Kimsusa, an old friend, gave him a| 
most hearty welcome, and fairly loaded him | 
down with provisions. When Livingstone | 
was ready to start on, Kimsusa accompanied | 
him a part of the way, his numerous wives | 
acting as porters. The lack of means of 
transportation was the cause of much delay. 
Obliged to avoid places stripped of provis- | 
ions, the party pursued a zigzag course, like | 
a ship baffled with foul winds. The people, 
too, were unable to give information about | 
others at a distance from their own abodes. | 
An intelligent smith, who acted as guide for 
a portion of the way, did not know a ramge | 
of mountains about twenty miles off. “It 
was too far away for him to know the name.” 
Another source of annoyance was the hos- 
tile attitude of the Mazitu people, who were 
sending out marauding parties and plunder- 
ing in every direction. Great caution was 
necessary to avoid falling into the hands of | 
any of these parties, while their spoliations | 
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had made it very difficult to obtain supplies 
of food. On nearing one village the travel- 
ers were mistaken for Mazitu raiders, and 
the villagers issued out in force to attack 
them. The true character of the party was 
discovered in season to prevent bloodshed. 
To add to their discomforts, four goats were 
lost or stolen. Livingstone felt this loss 
very keenly, for whatever kind of food he 
had, a little goat’s milk made it all right, 
while without it the coarse fare was very 
hard of digestion. 

Among the numerous notes of natural 
history scattered through this part of his 
journal we find mention of the honey-guide, 


|}an extraordinary bird that flies from tree 


to tree in front of the hunter, chirruping 
loudly, and will not be content till it arrives 


| at the spot where the bees have made their 
nest. 


It then waits quietly till the honey 
is taken, and feeds on the broken crumbs of 
comb that fall to its share. While resting 


/one day two honey-hunters came up with 


the party. They stopped to talk and smoke, 
and the honey-guide they were following 
waited quietly on a neighboring tree until 
they were ready to go on, when it again took 
the lead. 

Toward the end of January, 1867, Living- 
stone met with a very serious loss, that of 
his medicine chest. Two Waiyau servants 


deserted. They had been very faithful, and 
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knowing the language of the country well, 
were extremely useful. Their uniform good 
conduct had inspired confidence, and they 
were more trusted than any of the other 
servants. But they deserted in a dense for- 
est, taking with them the medicine chest 
and several valuable packages. The forest 
was so dense that there was no chance to 
get sight of the fugitives, and a heavy rain 
coming on, their foot-prints were entirely 
obliterated. Livingstone felt as if he had 
received the sentence of death. 

On the ist of April, 1867, Livingstone 
reached the southeastern end of the body 
of water called Lake Liemba, which subse- 
quently proved to be the southern extrem- 
ity of Lake Tanganyika. The first view 
was obtained from an elevation of about 
2000 feet. The lake appeared to be eight- 
een or twenty miles broad, and they could 
see about thirty miles up toward the north. 
Livingstone was enchanted with the place, 
and remained there some time. The lake 
lies in a deep basin whose’sides are nearly 
perpendicular, but covered well with trees ; 
the rocks which appear are bright red ar- 
gillaceous schist; the trees were then all 
green: down some of these rocks come bean- 
tiful cascades, and buffaloes, elephants, and 
antelopes wander and graze on the more 
level spots, while lions roar by night. The 
level place below is not two miles from the 
perpendicular. The village (Pambété) at 
which they first touched the lake is sur- 
rounded by palm-oil trees—not the stunt- 
ed ones of Lake Nyassa, but the real West 
Coast palm-oil tree, requiring two men to 
carry a bunch of the ripe fruit. In the 
morning and evening huge crocodiles were 
observed quietly making their way to their 
feeding-grounds; hippopotamuses snorted 
by night and at early morning. 

A few days after arriving at this beauti- 
ful spot Livingstone had an alarming fit of 
insensibility. He found himself flounder- 
ing outside of his hut and unable to get in. 
He tried to raise himself by laying hold of 
two posts at the entrance, but lost his grasp 
when nearly upright, and fell back, striking 
his head heavily against a box. Some hours 
elapsed before he could recognize where he 
was. Not many days afterward he experi- 
enced another attack of the same kind. The 
loss of the medicine chest was sorely felt. 

Livingstone remained about six weeks on 
the shore of the lake trying to pick up some 
flesh and strength. The natives showed 
him many acts of kindness, and gave him 
valuable information about the movements 
of the Arabs who had come into that coun- 
try in search of ivory, and were fighting 
their way. This induced him to go south 
around the district infested by these ma- 
rauders. When he had traveled about sixty 
miles he heard that the head-quarters of 
the Arabs were twenty-two miles further on. 
Vor. L.—No. 298.—3'7 





They had found ivory very plentiful and 
cheap, and had pushed on toward the west 
till attacked by a chief named Nsama, whom 
they beat in his own stockade. They were 
now at a loss which way to turn. On reach- 
ing Chitimba’s village Livingstone came 
upon them. They were about six hundred 
in number. On presenting a letter he had 
from the Sultan of Zanzibar he was imme- 
diately supplied with provisions, beads, and 
cloth. They approved of his plan of passing 
to the south of Nsama’s country, but advised 
waiting till the effects of punishment, which 
the Biiulungu had resolved to inflict on 
Nsama for breach of public law, were known. 
It was anticipated that Nsama might flee: 
if to the north, he would leave Livingstone 
a free passage through his country; if to 
the south, he might be saved from walk- 
ing into his hands. But it turned out that 
Nsama was anxious for peace. He had sent 
two men with elephants’ tusks to begin a 
negotiation ; but treachery was suspected, 
and they were shot down. Another effort 
was made with ten goats, and repulsed. 
This was much to the regret of the head 
Arabs. It was fortunate that the Arab 
goods were not all sold, for Lake Moero, 
which Livingstone was anxious to visit, lay 
in Nsama’s country, and without peace no 
ivory could be bought, nor could he reach 
the lake. The peace-making between the 
people and Arabs was, however, a tedious 
process, occupying three and a half months 
—<drinking each other’s blood. 

Passing to the north of Nsama, and mov- 
ing westward, Livingstone reached the north 
end of Moero on the 2th of November, 1867. 
There the lake is a goodly piece of water 
twelve or more miles broad, and flanked on 
the east and west by ranges of lofty tree- 
covered mountains. The range on the west 
is the highest, and is part of the country 
called Rua-Moero; it gives off a river at its 
northwest end, called Lualaba, and receives 
the river Kalongosi (pronounced by the 
Arabs Karungwesi) on the east near its mid- 
dle, and the rivers Luapula and Rovukwe at 
its southern extremity. The point of most 
interest in Lake Moero is that it forms one 
of a chain of lakes, connected by a river 
some five hundred miles in length. First 
of all, the Chambezé rises in the country of 
Mambwé, northeast of Molemba. It then 
flows southwest and west till it reaches lat- 
itude 11° S., and longitude 29° E., where it 
forms Lake Bemba, or Bangweolo; emer- 
ging thence, it assumes the new name Lua- 
pula, and comes down here to fall into Mo- 
ero. On going out of this lake it is known 
by the name Lualaba, as it flows northwest 
in Rua to form another lake, with many isl- 
ands, called Urengé or Ulengé. When Liv- 
ingstone crossed the Chambezé the similar- 


|ity of names led him to imagine that this 


was a branch of the Zambesi. The natives 
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said, “No; this goes southwest, and forms 
a very large water there.” Subsequent ex- 
plorations proved the correctness of this in- 
formation. 

Adjacent to the upper end of Lake Moero 
lies Casembe’s town, which Livingstone vis- 
ited near the end of November. The town 
covers a mile square of cassava plantations, 
the huts being dotted over that space. Some 


have square inclosures of reeds, but no at- | 


tempt has been made at arrangement: it 
might be called a rural village rather than 
a town. No estimate could be formed by 


counting the huts, they were so irregularly | 


planted, and hidden by cassava; but Liv- 


ingstone’s impression from other collections | 


of huts was that the population was under 
2 thousand souls. The court or palace is a 
square inclosure of three hundred yards by 
two hundred yards, surrounded by a hedge 
of high reeds. Inside, where Casembe hon- 
ored the traveler with a grand reception, 
stands a gigantic hut for Casembe, and a 
score of small huts for domestics. 

On this occasion Casembe sat before his 
hut on a square seat placed on lion and 
leopard skins. He was clothed in a coarse 
blue and white Manchester print edged 
with red baize, and arranged in large folds 
so as to look like a crinoline put on wrong 
side foremost. His arms, legs, and head 
were covered with sleeves, leggings, and 
cap made of various-colored beads in neat 
patterns; a crown of yellow feathers sur- 
mounted his cap. Each of his head-men 
came forward, shaded by a huge ill-made 
umbrella, and followed by his dependents, 
made obeisance to Casembe, and sat down 
on his right and left; various bands of mu- 
sicians did the same. Whén called upon 
Livingstone rose and bowed, and an old 
councilor, with his ears cropped, gave the 
chief as full an account as he had been 
able to gather of the English in general 
and the great traveler’s antecedents in 
particular. The fact that Livingstone had 
passed through Lunda to the west of Ca- 
and visited chiefs of whom he 
scarcely knew any thing, excited most at- 
tention. He then assured Livingstone that 
he was welcome to his country, to go where 
he liked, and do what he chose. A display 
of the presents intended for the chief closed 
the interview. The Casembe (the word sig- 
nifies general) visited by Livingstone was a 
usurper, and on coming into power, about 
five years before, had ruled with such bar- 
barity—cropping ears, lopping off hands, 
and selling children—that many of his 
subjects had taken refuge in neighboring 
countries. His favorite mode of punish- 
ing his ministers was cropping their ears. 
The public executioner, who generally at- 
tended him, carried a pair of sharp shears 
for this purpose. 


sembe, 


While in this region Livingstone heard 
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stories of wonderful under-ground dwellings 
in the Rua Mountains. These caverns or 
excavations extend for a distance of twen- 
ty miles, and are capable of housing a pop- 
ulation of ten thousand souls. Provisions 
are stored in them for use in case of war, 
and a perennial rivulet flows inside. In 
some cases the doorways are on a level 
with the plain, in others they are reached 
by means of ladders. On one occasion, 
when the main entrance was besieged by 
an enemy, some one who knew all the in- 
tricacies of the excavations led a party out 
by a secret passage, surprised the besiegers, 
and drove them off with heavy loss. Liy- 
ingstone thinks that these under-ground 
dwellings may have been dug out by the 
original burrowing race, as the present na- 
tives know nothing of their origin, and 
have no traditions concerning it. 

After many tedious delays, Livingstone 
started from Casembe’s on the 11th of June, 
1868, on his way south to discover Lake 
Bemba, or more properly Lake Bangweolo, 
Bemba being the name of the country in 
which it lies. On his way he crossed a wide 
grassy plain, through which flows the Lu- 
ongo, a deep river embowered in a dense 
forest. The trees were covered with lichens, 
some flat, others long and thready, “like 
old men’s beards,” and waving in the wind 
as they do on the mangrove swamp trees on 
the coast. A company of slaves passed, 
singing as if they did not feel the weight 
and degradation of the slave-sticks about 
their necks; but on asking the cause of 
their mirth, Livingstone was told that they 
were rejoicing at the idea of coming back 
after death and haunting and killing thos¢ 
who-had sold them into slavery. Theii 
song ran, “Oh, you sent me off to Manga” 
(sea-coast), “ but the yoke is off when I die, 
and back I shall come to haunt and to kill 
you.” Then all joined in the chorus, in 
which the name of each trader was repeat- 
ed. It told not of mirth, but of the bitter- 
ness and tears of the oppressed. 

On the 18th of July Livingstone reached 
the shore of the lake, one of the largest in 
Central Africa. He records the fact with 
characteristic modesty : “ Reached the chief 
village of Mapuni, near the north bank of 
Bangweolo. On the 18th I walked a little 
way out, and saw the shores of the lake fo1 
the first time, thankful that I had come 
safely hither.” He was unable, from obsta- 
cles thrown in his way by the natives, to 
make a thorough exploration of the lake; 
but from information gleaned from canoe- 
men, he judged its dimensions to be not less 
than one hundred and fifty miles in length 
by eighty in width. It contains four large 
islands, the largest of which sustains a 
thriving population and flocks of sheep and 
goats. 

Livingstone started back on the 30th of 








July, and on the 7th of August reached Kom- | 
bokombo’s stockade, in the Imbozhwa coun- 
try, where, on account of the disturbed con- 
dition of the country, he was obliged to re- 
main a long time. His Arab associates of 
the last few months had taken up Casembe’s 
cause against the devastating hordes of Ma- 
zitu, who had swept down on these parts, 
and had repulsed them. But now a fresh 
complication arose. Casembe and Chikum- 
bi, chief of the district, became alarmed lest 
the Arabs, feeling their own power, should 
turn upon them and take possession of the 
whole country; so they joined forces and 
made an attack on Kombokombo, one of the 
leading Arabs. The assault was repuised, 
but the Arabs felt that they could no longer 
remain in security, and accordingly united 
their forces in order to effect a safe retreat. 
This was accomplished on the 23d of Sep- 
tember, Livingstone and his little party go- 
ing with them. Kombokombo soon parted 
from his associate, Syde bin Omar, with 
whom Livingstone kept until the cataracts 
of the Kalongosi were reached. | 
Livingstone’s object was now to reach 
to find letters, a good supply of medicines, 
and stores for trading. Weeks and months 
of tedious waiting and slow, toilsome travel 
were before him. The new year, 1869, open- | 
ed badly. He fell dangerously ill. For 
some time the entries in his journal failed 
altogether, and when resumed they were 
very brief; nor was he able at any time 
during this seizure to continue the minute 
maps of the country in his pocket-books, 
which now for the first time fail. Before 
reaching the western shore of Tanganyika 
he became so weak that he was carried, for 
the first time in his life, in a kitanda, or 
frame, like a cot. Even this was painful to 
the sick man. The way was rough; head 
down and feet up alternated with feet down 
and head up, while changing shoulders by 
the bearers, involved a distressing toss from 
one side to the other of the kitanda. On 
the 14th of February he reached the west- 
ern shore of the lake, at the confluence of 
the river Lofuko. After some delay canoes 
were procured for the voyage to Ujiji. 
There, on the 14th of March, the sorely tried 
and almost dying traveler was landed, to 
meet with a grievous disappointment. His 
supplies, which had been left to be trans- 
ported from Zanzibar by caravan, had been 
made away with in all directions. Medi- 
cines and wines had been left at a place 
the goods that had reached the latter settle- 
ment a large amount had been stolen. 
While waiting to recover strength and 
get fresh supplies Livingstone employed his 
time in writing letters to his family and 
friends in England. 
reached Zanzibar. 


These letters never 
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By the 12th of July, 1869, Livingstone felt 
sufficiently strong to set out for the explora- 
tion of the Manyuema country, an unknown 
region lying west of Tanganyika. He found 
that the country and the people differed in 
almost every respect from the regions lying 
nearer the east coast. The Arabs had an 
inkling of the vast quantities of ivory which 
might be procured there, and Livingstone 
went into the new field with the foremost 
all probability, will eventually destroy tribe 
after tribe by slave-trading and pillage, as 
they have done in so many other regions. 
The country is described as surpassingly 
beautiful. Palms crown the highest heights 
of the mountains, and their gracefully bend- 
ed fronds wave beautifully in the wind, and 
the forests, usually about five miles broad, 
between groups of villages, are indescriba- 
ble. Climbers of cable size in great num- 
bers are hung among the gigantic trees, 
many unknown wild fruits abound, some 
the size of a child’s head, and strange birds 
‘ The soil is 
excessively rich, and the people, although 
isolated by old feuds that are never set- 
tled, have attained considerable skill in 
cultivation. 

In this region Livingstone spent nearly a 
year, making many discoveries of great im- 
portance, which must be passed without 
mention here. He met, as usual, with many 
difficulties and obstructions, and endured 
many serious hardships. Finally, toward the 
end of June, 1870, all his men deserted ex- 
cept Susi, Chuma, and one other; and with 
these faithful attendants only, he pressed 
forward toward the Lualaba River, which 
he was most anxious to explore. The ob- 
stacles in his way proved to be too great, 
and he was at length obliged to retrace his 
steps. He halted at a place called Bam- 
barré. Here he witnessed a hunt for sokos, 
an entirely new species of chimpanzee, of 
which he gives a very interesting descrip- 
tion. An extensive grass-burning had forced 
the creatures out of their usual haunts, and, 
coming on the plain, they were speared. 
The soko often goes erect, with a hand to 
its head as if to steady the body. It is an 
ungainly beast. Its light yellow face shows 
off its ugly whiskers and faint apology for 
a beard; the forehead, villainously low, with 
high ears, is well in the background of the 
great dog mouth; the teeth are slightly hu- 
man, but the canines show the beast by their 
large development. The hands, or rather 
the fingers, are like those of the natives. 
The flesh of the feet is yellow, and the ea- 
gerness with which the Manyuemas devour 
it leaves the impression that eating sokos 
was the first stage by which they arrived at 
being cannibals: they say the flesh is deli- 
cious. The soko is represented by some to 
be extremely knowing, successfully stalking 
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men and women while at their work, kid- 
naping children and running up trees with 
them. 


and, as it lifts that, drops the child: the | 
young soko in such a case would cling close- 
ly to the armpit of the elder. One man was 
cutting out honey from a tree, and naked, 
when a soko suddenly appeared and caught | 
him, then let him go. Another man was 
hunting, and missed in his attempt to stab 
a soko. It seized the spear and broke it, 
then grappled with the man, who called to 
his companions, “Soko has caught me!” The 
soko bit off the ends of his fingers, and es- 
caped unharmed. These animals do not at- 
tack unarmed men, and never molest wom- 
en. If wounded, they will seize the hunter 
by the wrist and bite off the fingers. They 
will draw out a spear, but never use it, and 
stuff leaves into the wound to stanch the | 
blood. Some of the Manyuemas think that | 
their buried dead rise as sokos. 

At Bambarré Livingstone was rendered 
helpless for nearly three months by dis- | 
tressing ulcers on the feet. His mind was 
clear and active, and he occupied himself 
with his notes, maps, and journals. We find 
among his notes a vehement protest against 
“theoretical” discoverers and map-makers, 
with special mention of one who, in laying 
down the probable course of the Chambezé, 
made it run between three and four thou- 
sand feet up hill, and called it the “New | 
Zambesi,” probably, says Livingstone, be- 
sause the old Zambesi runs down hill. 

At length, on the 16th of February, 1871, 
he started northward, having received some 
supplies and a reinforcement of servants. 
After traversing a wide extent of country, 
passing through many villages, and cross- 
ing many small rivers, he reached the Lu- 
alaba River, at the town of Nyafigwé, a 
short distance below the confluence of the 


| 
| 


It seems to be amused by the sight | 
of the young native in its arms, but comes | 
down when tempted by a bunch of bananas, | 


| out, “An Englishman! 


|ashamed at no 


| 
| 


ci 
| hoped that food and rest would soon restore 
jhim. He discovered, however, that dur- 
ing his absence all his goods had been sold 
by the rascal who had charge of them, leay- 
ing him almost a beggar among strangers, 
It is not surprising that he fell into a de- 
| spondent state of mind. “TI felt,” he writes, 
“as if I were the man who went down 
from Jerusalem to Jericho and fell among 
thieves ;” but when his spirits were at their 
lowest ebb, the good Samaritan was close 
at hand. One morning Susi came running 
to him at the top of his speed, and gasped 
I see him coming!” 
and off he darted to meet him. Livingstone 
followed. The American flag at the head 
of a caravan betrayed the stranger’s nation- 
ality. Bales of goods, baths of tin, huge 
kettles, cooking pots, tents, etc., made the 
wayworn and half-starved explorer think, 


|“ This must be a luxurious traveler, and not 


one at his wits’ end like me.” 

The stranger proved to be Mr. Henry 
Moreland Stanley, the energetic and untir- 
ing correspondent sent out by the propri- 
etor of the New York Herald with orders 
to obtain accurate information about Liv- 
ingstone if living, and if dead to bring 
home his bones. Stanley’s arrival was most 
opportune. The fresh supplies of food, the 
exciting news of the world from which he 
had been cut off for nearly two years, raised 
Livingstone at once from his despondency. 


In a week he began to feel strong again. 
“T am not,” he writes, “of a demonstrative 


turn—as cold, indeed, as we islanders are 
usually reputed to be—but this disinterest- 
ed kindness of Mr. Bennett, so nobly carried 
into effect by Mr. Stanley, was simply over- 
whelming. I really do feel extremely grate- 
ful, and at the same time I am a little 
t being more worthy of the 
generosity.” 

Stanley reached Ujiji in the latter part 


|of October, 1871, and remained with Liv- 








Kunda. Most anxious to explore the great |ingstone until the middle of the following 
river, which at this point is very deep and | March. Meanwhile they made a canoe voy- 
not less than three thousand yards across, | age to the northern end of Tanganyika, and 
and to visit a lake formed by the confluence | discovered that the river Lusizé , previous- 
of two rivers west of the Lualaba, to which | ly supposed to be an outlet, pours its slug- 
he had given the name of Lincoln, in honor | gish waters into the lake. "The outlet must 
of the martyr President, Livingstone was | therefore be sought elsewhere. Living- 
baffled by inability to procure canoes, want | stone conjectured that its waters might 
of supplies, and the disturbed condition of | flow off through subterranean channels, or 
the country. He was witness to a terrible | possibly through the Mokungo into the Lo- 
massacre of unoffending people and to the | bumba River. On returning from this sur- 
burning of many villages, but was helpless | vey the travelers explored the Unyanyembe 
to prevent these atrocities. After weeks | region, and then Stanley took his depart- 
of weary waiting he started back for Ujiji | ure for the coast. He urged Livingstone to 
on the 20th of July, and after a dangerous | return with him and recruit his shattered 
and eventful journey, during which on sev- | health before continuing his arduous task. 
eral occasions he narrowly escaped death, he | But the brave old man was firm in his de- 
once more found himself at the great Arab | termination not to leave Africa until he had 
trading station on the eastern shore of | made one more effort to solve the grand 
Tanganyika. He was reduced to a skele- | problem of the Nile sources. At Unyan- 
ton; but the market being held daily, he | yembe the travelers parted, on the 14th of 
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March, 1872, Stanley pushing toward the 


ceast with the news for which the whole | 


world was looking with anxious solicitude, 
and Livingstone waiting at Kwihara until 
the arrival of supplies and men, to be sent 
back by Stanley from the coast, should en- 
able him to set out once more. 

Livingstone was “all but certain” of the 
existence of “ four full-grown gushing fount- 
ains” on the water-shed eight days south of 
Katafiga, each of which at no great distance 
off becomes a large river; that two of the 
rivers thus formed flow north to Egypt, the 
other two south to Inner Ethiopia. Even 
were these not the fountains of the Nile 
mentioned to Herodotus by the secretary 
of Minerva, at Sais, in Egypt, Livingstone 
deemed them worthy of discovery, as lying 
in the last hundred of the seven hundred 
miles of water-shed in which nearly all the 
Nile springs unquestionably rise. 
his purpose to go from Unyanyembe round 
the south end of Tanganyika, across the 
Chambezé and to the south of Bangweolo, 
then due west to the ancient fountains. By 


pursuing this route he hoped that no sources | 


of the Nile flowing from the south would es- 
cape him. “No one,” he writes in his jour- 
nal, “ will cut me out after this exploration 
is accomplished ; and may the good Lord of 
all help me to show myself one of His stout- 
hearted servants, an honor to my children, 
and perhaps to my country and race!” 
While waiting thus Livingstone was not 
without material to afford him occupation. 
Distances were calculated from native re- 
ports, preparations for the coming journey 
were pushed on, many of his astronomical 
observations were copied out, and minute 
records taken of the rain-fall. Still it was 
a period of trying suspense. It was not 
until the 14th of August that the stout- 
hearted old man was gladdened by the ar- 
rival of a troop of fifty-seven men and boys. 


Of his original followers only five remained. 
These were Susi, Chuma, and Amoda, who 
joined him in 1864 on the Zambesi—that is, 
and Mabruki and 
Gardner, Nassick boys hired in 1866. The 
new-comers by degrees became accustomed 
to the hardships of travel, and shared with 
the old servants all the danger of the last 
heroic march home. It must not be forgot- | 





eight years previously 


| for resistance. The men speak of few pe- 
| riods of even comparative health from tke 
| date of September 18. Still he pressed on 
as rapidly as his growing weakness would 
permit, always looking for the bright side 
where all seemed dark, and with his mind 
intent on the grand object of his life. As 
the party approached Lake Bangweolo the 
difficulties of the march increased. The 
surface of the country was traversed by im- 
mense “sponges.” The men speak of the 
rest of the march as one continual plunge 
in and out of morass, and through rivers 
which were only distinguishable from the 
surrounding waters by their deep currents 
and the necessity for using canoes. To a 
man reduced in strength, and chronically 
affected with dysenteric symptoms ever like- 





It was | 


ly to be aggravated by exposure, the effect 
may be well conceived. It is probable that 
had Livingstone been at the head of a hun- 
dred picked Europeans, every man would 
have broken down. His company of follow- 
ers must have been well led, and under the 
most thorough control, to endure these 
marches, for nothing cows the African so 
much as rain. Livingstone soon became 
unable to endure the wading, and was car- 
ried across the sponges and streams on the 
shoulders of his faithful servants. 

Added to the natural difficulties of the 
way, there were delays from the treachery 
of guides and scouts, from the necessity of 
sending out parties in search of food, and 
from the rapacity of native chiefs through 
| whose territory the line of march lay. Un- 
| der the pressure of these harassing obsta- 
cles, Livingstone’s disorder increased, and 
his hair all turned gray. Up to April 21 he 
wrote every day in his journal, though the 
entries are very brief; from the 22d to the 
27th of that month he had not strength to 
write any thing but the several dates. Un- 
der date of April 27 is this entry: 

“Knocked up quite, and remain—recover—sent to 


buy milch goats. We are on the banks of the Moli- 
lamo.” 





These are the last words that David 
Livingstone wrote. The party was now 
south of Lake Bangweolo. Since the 21st 
Livingstone had been unable to ride the 
| donkey he had brought from Unyanyembe, 
and his servants, in order to carry him with 


ten that it was to the intelligence and supe- | as little pain to him as possible, made a ki- 
rior education of Jacob Wainwright, one of | tanda of wood, consisting of two side pieces 
the new-comers, that the world was indebt- | | of seven feet in length, crossed with rails 


ed for the earliest account of the eventful | 
eighteen months during which he was at- 


tached to the party. 


Preparations for the journey were now | blanket laid on it. 


three feet long and about four inches apart, 


the whole lashed strongly together. This 
frame-work was covered with grass, and a 
Sling from a pole, and 


pushed forward with great energy, and on | | borne between two strong men, it made a 


the 25th of August, 1872, Livingstone start- 
ed south from Unyanyembe. The records | 


| tolerable palanquin for the exhausted trav- 
| eler. To render the kitanda more comfort- 


in his diary are very brief, and we frequent- | able, another blanket was suspended across 
ly come across the entry, “Ill.” His old ene- | the pole, so as to hang down on either side 
my was upon him, and he had little strength and allow the air to pass under while the 
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sun’s rays were fended off from the sick 
man. By this means Livingstone was car- 
ried to the river Molilamo, or Lulimala as it 
stands on the map. Here it was necessary 
to remain until canoes could be procured 
for crossing. This was accomplished, and 
on the 29th Livingstone, with great dif- 
ficulty and at the expense of excruciating 
pain, was got over the river and taken to 
Chitambo’s village, a short distance further 
on. Eor the first mile or two they had to 
carry him through dreary swamps, and were 
glad enough to reach something like dry 
ground. The village was almost empty, the 
inhabitants being absent guarding their 
growing crops, and the men found room 
and shelter ready to their hand. The rap- 
idly sinking traveler was taken into a va- 
cant house and laid gently on a bed. A fire 
was lighted outside, nearly opposite the 
door, and a boy slept just within to attend 
to his master’s wants in the night. 

The next day he was still weaker. A+ 
night-fall some of the men silently took to 
their huts, while others, whose duty it was 
to keep watch, sat round the fires, all feel- 
ing that the end could not be far off. About 
11 P.M. Susi, whose hut was close by, was 
told to go to his master. At the time there 
were loud shouts in the distance, and, on 
entering, Livingstone said, “‘Are our men 
making that noise?” “No,” replied Susi; 
“T can hear, from the cries, that the peo- 


ple are scaring away a buffalo from their | 
About an hour later Susi was | 


dura fields.” 
again called by Majwara, the boy. On 
reaching the bed he was directed to boil 
some water, and for this purpose he went to 
the fire outside, and soon returned with the 
copper kettle full. Calling him close, he 
asked him to bring his medicine chest, and 
to hold the candle near him, for the man 
noticed he could hardly see. With great 
difficulty Livingstone selected the calomel, 
which he told him to place by his side ; then, 
directing him to pour a little water into a 
cup, and to put another empty one by it, he 


said, in a low, feeble voice, “ All right; you | 


can go out now.” These were the last 
words he was ever heard to speak. 

It must have been about 4 a.m. when Susi 
heard Majwara’s step once more. “Come to 
Bwana; I am afraid; I don’t know if he is 
alive.” The lad’s evident alarm made Susi 
run to arouse Chuma, Chowperé, Matthew, 
and Muannaséré, and the six men went im- 
mediately to the hut. 

Passing inside, they looked toward the 
bed. Livingstone was not lying on it, 


but appeared to be engaged in prayer, and | 


they instinctively drew backward for the 
instant. Pointing to him, Majwara said, 
“When I lay down he was just as he is now, 
and it is because I find that he does not 
move that I fear he is dead.” They asked 
the lad how long he had slept. Majwara 





said he could not tell, but he was sure that 
it was some considerable time. The mep 
drew nearer. 

A candle, stuck by its own wax to the top 
of the box, shed a light sufficient for them 
to see his form. Livingstone was kneeling 
by the side of his bed, his body stretched 
forward, his head buried in his hands upon 
the pillow. For a minute they watched 
him: he did not stir; there was no sign of 
breathing; then one of the men advanced 
softly and placed his hands on his cheeks. 
They were quite cold. Livingstone was 
dead. It was the morning of May 1, 1873. 

The faithful men at once held a consulta- 
tion as to the best means of preserving the 
body and the effects of their beloved master, 
They were in a trying position. Africans 
have a horror of the dead, and great caution 
was necessary in preparing the body and 
conveying it to the coast. We have already 
alluded to the heroic fidelity with which 
this was done, and must refer our readers to 
the book for the deeply interesting narrative 
of the adventures of these loyal men on their 
long and verilous journey to the sea-board. 
Great indeed must have been the love that 
dared and overcame so much! So long as 
the name of David Livingstone is known 
and honored among men, these brave and 
faithful servants will be remembered with 
gratitude. 





A WOMAN’S CHOICE. 


emg was all ina cloud of tulle and 

ace. Lorrimer likened her somehow 
to his pet mountain peak just tipped with 
sunshine and draped in rarest mist. The 
sunshine, of course, was her face: was ever 
brighter, fairer, more dainty, delicate, and 
fine? The color glowed in her cheek like 
a flame, then paled rapidly away. Of what 
combination was composed that subtle 
bloom, and whence came that wonderful 
blue in her eyes ?—so blue that no color was 
ever on his palette like it. 

She was even more than fashionably fair, 
for with all this filigree and fuss about her, 
| there was that in the grace and rhythm of 
| her every movement that appealed to the 
| artistic soul of Lorrimer. 

“You will not, you must not go,” she mur- 
'mured, and her tones were full of coaxing 
|entreaty ; but her glance wandered away to 
'the whirling pairs in the corridors, and her 
| foot beat time to the music. 
| “How you envy these dancing dervishes!” 
said Lorrimer. 

“No, no,” she whispered in return. “You 
know I would rather talk with you. But 
|was there ever any thing so ravishing as 

that galop ?” 

“Tt is the one dance I hate above all oth- 

ers,” said Lorrimer—“ a dashing, desperate 
hand-to-hand conflict, that when you are 


| 
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engaged in, I must be out of sight and hear- 
ing!” 

Blanche sighed. It was doubt{ul if she 
even heard this last remark. Every faculty 
of her being was absorbed just then in that 
throbbing of the tumultuous-strained galop, 
now in the very height and fervor of its 
maddest temptations. 

And now Mr. Lennox appeared at the 
further end of the corridor. He put up his 
glass and looked upon one side and the oth- 
er. 
ready the galop on the wane! Blanche’s 
color rose, her eyes sought eagerly the train- 
ed steps of yonder Terpsichorean, and Lor- 
rimer knew that whatever soul was in this 
beautiful body had gone out to meet the 
master of the dance. All too soon there is 
nothing left him but the glimpse of a white 
arm and hand on a black dress-coat, and 
away she whirls out of his sight in the arms 
of this Lennox, the emptiest-headed cox- 
comb that Lorrimer knew. 

What could he do but go back to her pro- 
totype, the mountain peak, that even now 
rested fair and still in that star-lit valley 
of New Hampshire? Going from the train 
the next evening, the mile and a half to 
the farm-house was one long revelation of 
beauty. 

Lorrimer knew that the sturdy, powerful 
step that strode past him and was fast be- 
coming lost in the distance was that of the 


son of his landlady at the farm, and was | 


dimly conscious of a lack of courtesy in not 
hailing him as a companion; but Nature 


was in one of those delicious moods that he | 
wanted to be alone with her, and, besides | 


this, John Bradshaw was a morose, surly, 
cross-grained boor at the best—a fellow 
born to a heritage of beauty which he was 
sacrilegious enough to despise. 

Lorrimer had heard this young man de- 
clare that if the whole mountain were his 
own, he would gladly swap it—ravines, 
glens, wind-blown summits, and all—for a 
bit of good rolling prairie land, and from 
that time Lorrimer had held him as one who 
would sell his birthright for a mess of pot- 
tage. 

At the breakfast-table the next morning 
Lorrimer did not fail to contrast the viands 
at the farm with those resting at that mo- 
ment on the sumptuous board he had just 
left, and remarked to himself that perhaps 
the very stint of luxury to which they were 
condemned added to the bounty of those 
palaces of pleasure wherein the lovely 
Blanche found her home during the sum- 
mer months. 

Not that he cared a pin for himself. 
Thanks to the life he led, he was blessed 
with the digestion of an ostrich, and could 
live upon any sort of food for the time be- 
ing; but at the further end of the long bar- 
ren table his eyes rested upon the slim, some- 


Oh, could he be looking for her, and al- | 


| what bent form of the village school-teach- 
}er; her thin little hand dallies with the 
spoon in the wretched concoction called cof- 
fee in her cup, on her fire-blistered plate 
swims again the bit of stringy ham in the 
sea of turgid gravy, and in the steam that 
exhales from the pyramid of yellow biscuits 
| before her Lorrimer fancies he can see the 
familiar afrite of saleratus threatening the 
poor child’s weary day. 

He would have taken any trouble just 
then to have transported this poor little 
| blighted woman to the side of the beautiful 
Blanche, and would have tasted a rare felici- 
| ty in seeing her enjoy what he estimated as 
|“ square meal.” And now she rises from 
|the table and goes forth to be the victim 
| of this small Inquisition in the shape of a 
| school. 
| lLorrimer caught up his sketching appa- 
lratus and joined her at a turn of the road. 
|The red dust had already fallen thickly on 
her black dress; the little figure drooped 
wearily. One of her hands had instinct- 
ively sought her forehead and pushed 
back the hat that seemed to compress her 
brain. 

“Such a headache this bright morning!” 
she said, smiling faintly up at Lorrimer. 
“What a blot I must seem on this lovely 
landscape—nothing but tremors of nerves 
and throbbing aches and pains! Isn’t it 
strange in this mountain air ?” 

“Not at all,” said Lorrimer, looking first 
at her and then at his knapsack, half in- 
| clined to drop the one and carry the other. 
|“ The mountain air is sadly diluted when it 
reaches our bed-chambers, Miss Wharton ; 
it comes to us fresh from the kitchen drain, 
and is strongly tinectured by the flavor of 
our breakfast-table, only it has the disad- 
vantage of being live pork in this case. Our 
mountain air is a deadly malaria !” 

“Do you, then, thrive upon poisons?” said 
Miss Wharton; and her fleeting glance was 
a subtle tribute to Lorrimer’s blonde and 
classical allurements. 

“Oh, as for me,” he replied, “I am just 
now like Venus, straight from the sea.” 

“The sea!” she exclaimed, clasping her 
hands together with an involuntary air of 
yearning. “I'd give the world, Mr. Lorri- 
mer, just for a glimpse of it—just to hear 
the lap of the waves on some sandy beach, 
and drink in for one little moment delight 
enough to last me a lifetime !” 

“You’ve never seen the sea?” said Lorri- 
mer. 

“Never,” she repeated, with a sad accent 
that reached the heart of her companion ; 
“nor ever shall, I suppose.” 

Here a square whitewashed’ building 
loomed up in front of them, a troop of 
noisy children swarming about its portal. 
She took a key from her little reticule, un- 
locked the door, let the unruly crowd flock 
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in, then went after them herself, with a little | ing field, and by the time they had reached 
nod of adieu to Lorrimer. He stood there a| John Bradshaw’s five-acre plot of timothy 
moment with an air of distraction and dis-| and clover that adjoined the farm-house 
may, as one who stands without a prison | Miss Wharton had been able to about half 
gate and finds that the misfortune of the | understand that there was a faint proba- 
creature within, deprived of God’s sunshine | bility on the following Saturday of her not 
and the bountifvl air, has tainted his own | only seeing the sea, but that she might even 
freedom and rendered it for the time abor-| reach that rapturous delight in the com- 
tive. Then he walked slowly back to the | panionship of Mr. Lorrimer. 

spot where best he could catch the light; The gleaming of a ferocious scythe through 
and shade on his mountain peak; but de- | the fragrant grass made Melicent shudder. 
spite himself his thoughts drifted to the lit- | She felt that if John Bradshaw could but 
tle school-teacher and her love for the sea. | know the hopes and yearnings of that lit- 

It was so readily seen, after all; quite an} tle hour they would have as little mercy 
ordinary matter to get down to the ocean ; | at his hands as yonder innocent blooms of 
even possible to do the trip and back again | clover. 
in a day if one looked sharp about the| The intervening days were passed in a 
trains: amusing to hear the little woman’s | sort of trance, the country school-mistress 
excitement about so simple a matter as the | finding the rude blackboard once in a while 
swash of the waves on the beach. Blanche | taking gigantic dimensions, and the shock 
never looked at things in that light; but | heads of her pupils swimming before her de- 
then Blanche—good Heavens !—Blanche De | lirious fancy. Even when they were actu- 
Vigne and Melicent Wharton were two | ally in the cars together on that wonderful 
vastly different beings: one was sunshine, | Saturday she was afraid it was a dream, and 
the other shadow; that was it; and to a| could only hope it would not be too rudely 
painter—confound it!—both these elements | dispelled. 
were necessary. A fellow grew tired of a| As for Lorrimer, now that the affair was 
blaze of light forever; he wanted rest in| really under way, he enjoyed it immensely, 
the shade—natural, quite natural! pointing out the various landmarks as they 

Many a time that day his brush dropped | went along, and remarking to himself the 
from his hand and his gaze wandered down | rare talent Miss Wharton had for saying 
the rough red road. When at last the shad-| nothing when she had nothing to say. 
ows lengthened into afternoon, and the | Blanche would have driven him wild the 
point of light down that dusty perspective | first five miles with a torrent of silly plati- 
became a little black figure of a woman, | tudes, would have sent him hither and thith- 
Lorrimer dashed his sketch into his box, | er at every station in search of impossibil- 
wiped off the color from his palette, and | ities, would have weighed him down with 
started out to meet her. ridiculous burdens, and would have com- 

His long swinging stride soon swallowed | plained bitterly of the heat and dust, which 
up the distance between them, so that he| really were aggravating. But this little 
joined her not far from where they separa- | woman by his side uttered no word that 
ted in the morning. could not be construed into ecstasy. 

“T have a project in hand,” began Lorri-| At last they stood upon the beach togeth- 
mer, with the air of one who takes a thing | er and looked far out upon the shining sea. 
for granted, “that will delight you, Miss | Lorrimer felt no peculiar exaltation till he 
Wharton. I find I must run down to the | was conscious that the hand resting upon 
sea-shore again, and propose to take one of | his arm trembled, and looking down, he 
your holidays for the trip. Suppose we say | found her face paling and glowing by turns, 
next Saturday. Could you be ready, do| her lips trembling, actual tears falling ovt 
you think, for the early morning train ? | of her eyes. 

We'd have to be at the station by five-twen-| Straightway the soul of Lorrimer took - 
ty-eight.” fire. He saw with a painter’s eye the inim- 

Miss Wharton looked at him in bewilder-|itable scene before him, and every wave 
ment. He thought he had never seen a face | seemed to surge in his heart and overwhelm 
so appealingly weary; heavy black rings |it with beautiful fancies. Some of these 
circled her honest gray eyes, and the long | he poured into tlie ears nearest him, depict- 
black lashes seemed too tired to lift them- | ing with rare felicity the emotion that her 
selves to his face. Her step was sad and|own agitation had excited, and both of 
slow, as if even the light dust became an| them stood there in that supreme exalta- 
obstruction. tion of feeling that rarely overtakes mor- 

Lorrimer went on, eagerly, “ We could get | tality, however happily situated. 
there in capital season for me to study a| Even when the intensity of these emo- 
trick of green in that foreground wave that | tions rendered them the less durable, and 
I’ve never yet dared to handle successfully.” | the tidal wave of enthusiasm was going out 

He talked on volubly, as if it were a prop- | with every hour that slipped by, there still 
osition to go blackberrying in the neighbor- | remained the reflection of a joy rarely tasted, 
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and Lorrimer declared to his companion that 
thus far it had been a perfect day. 

She did not reply, but he had become able 
to interpret felicitously this silence of hers. 

Excitement had brought a glow to her 
cheek and a brightness in her eyes; but 
Lorrimer had the mortification to find that 
the “square meal” he had determined upon 
in her behalf remained almost untasted. 

The sombre monotony of her black dress 
was relieved by the red ochre of their jour- | 
ney; the sea wind had tossed the primness 
dut of her brown braids and blown back 
her close-brimmed bonnet; a child-like air 
of wonder and delight completed the met- 
amorphosis of the demure little school- | 
teacher, and Lorrimer looked at her with 
undisguised admiration. | 

He sighed as he put her in the hands of | 
one of the maids at the hotel: his critical eye | 
saw the necessity that this new-born loveli- | 
ness should be toned down a little before 
they started homeward. 

“Make yourself as ugly as possible,” he 
said, “ before we again enter the grim pres- 
ence of our friends the Bradshaws ; but don’t 
be long about it, for we haven’t a minute to 
spare.” 

When Miss Wharton reached the foot of 
the staircase again her companion was gone ; 
and looking about for him nervously, for she 
began to feel that the moments were impor- 
tant, she saw a gay party trooping in at the 
doorway, and in their midst, in close con- 
verse with Lorrimer, was a young votary of 
fashion whose toilet never seemed to need 
toning, that no journey seemed to disarrange, 
no dust to sully, or wind to ruffle. 

Melicent stared open-mouthed at this 
masterpiece of nature enhanced by art, and 
could remember nothing more enchanting in 
the whole length and breadth of this won- 
derful journey to the sea. She did not won- 
der, with that miraculously gloved hand rest- 
ing on his shoulder, and that bewitchingly 
bonneted head so near his own, that he 
should forget the existence of a plain little 
woman he had in charge for the day. 

She started when a hand fell upon herarm. 
There was something in its touch familiar 
and yet repelling. It was muscular, strong, 
hard as iron: she shuddered as she looked 
up in the frowning face of John Bradshaw. 

“You followed me, then,” she said, bitter- 





ly. 
“Tt is well that I did,” he replied, calmly. 
“There is just time to reach the train, and I 
don’t suppose you care to stay in this place 
until Monday.” 

“No, no,” cried poor Melicent; and clutch- 
ing the iron hand, she was soon lifted into 
the stage, and out of sight of the sea and its 
surroundings. 

Not until she was hemmed closely into a 
seat in the car did her straining eyes catch 


sight of a horseman in the distance, gallop- 


ing, shouting, gesticulating wildly, but in 
vain. 

“Oh, John!” she said, “ stop the car! quick! 
there is—” But something in his grim smile 
froze the words on her lips. 

“Tt’s always the way,” said a passenger 
near her; “ some one’s sure to be too late.” 

The train went on, of course. Lorrimer 


| watched it till it was out of sight, as people 


will in the first moment of bitter frustration. 
Then he took off the hat that seemed like a 
band of iron; his brain throbbed, his temples 
burned. This wasthe end, then, of his project 
for ameliorating the bitterness of this poor 
little woman’s life. He had wantoned away 
the moments that decided her whole future 
destiny. To lose that train was to be com- 


| pelled to stay at the watering-place until 


the following Monday, without a friend or 
acquaintance save himself. He had thus 
exposed her to an infamy which only her 
good sense and wonderful aptitude had 
averted. All he could remember was a wild 
white face at the window, and a little hand 
outstretched to him. How she got there 
was a mystery. 

And now what was to become of her, as, 
alone and unbefriended, she steamed back 


|to that persecution in her sterile home? 


What would the bony and conventional Mrs. 
Bradshaw say to this escapade? and how 
would it be looked upon by the stern and 
black-browed John ? 

Perhaps she would get lost upon the way, 
or miss the connecting trains, or it might be 
that she had no money with her for the nec- 
essary expenses of her journey. Evenif all 
went well on the trains, his heart sank with- 
in him when he thought of the lonely walk 
awaiting her at the dead of night in that 
wild defile of the mountains. There was 
something unspeakably ignominious in the 
thought that he had brought all this un- 
happiness upon any woman, and yet Lorri- 
mer spent almost an hour in creating imagi- 
native torture for her whom in his remorse 
just then he would have given his life to 
save a single pang. 

Suddenly a queer little engine steamed 
up to the track, right under his very nos- 
trils. The smoke-stack didn’t seem to Lor- 
rimer much higher than his hat, and he 
leaned down from his horse to speak to the 
smoke-begrimed artisan within. Soon his 
horse was given to a boy near by, and Lor- 
rimer crept into the little box beside him, 
and never did moments lag so heavily as 
those before this queer little machine went 
again on its way; and never did the miles 
disappear behind that little engine as on 
that day that Lorrimer became its one pas- 
senger. He always declared the exigencies 
of the road were created at that time for his 
benefit, and the engine was an instrument 
of Providence in behalf of a despairing soul. 

Great drops stood out on his brow as 
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they devoured the long stretch of road ; and 
those drops becoming mingled with the 
grimy smoke and cinders that filled the air 
about hint, his face soon became strikingly 
similar to that of his working companion, 
and by the time he bade the man good-by not 
a soul that knew him would recognize in this 
sooty, begrimed, dirt-stained, and travel- 


sore pilgrim the dainty and delectable son | 


of fashion who had so lately joined in that 
téte-d-téte with Blanche De Vigne. 

It was even now impossible for Lorrimer 
to intercept Miss Wharton at any point in 
her journey except where she finally left the 
train, and had before her that mile and a 
half walk homeward. To do this he was 
compelled to take an express further on, 
and walk back again to the home station. 
He calculated. that as she would have to 
wait at one placé an hour for the connecting 
train, he might be able to get there in time. 

When he left the express he felt refresh- 
ed and eased, he could not tell how, by the 
evening air blowing in his face. The night 
was soft, warm, and hazy; mellow, but not 
overbright. Speeding on fleetly over the 
rough, stony by-road and across the bewil- 
dering tiles, it had never seemed possible to 
Lorrimer that his legs could have been 
coaxed into such brilliant action. Some- 
thing like a prayer escaped from his lips as, 
nearing the station, he saw the great gleam- 
ing eye of the up train already in the dis- 
tance. As it belched out its shrill shriek 
and clattered along to his feet, he felt them 
trembling beneath him. 

Useless to describe the agony of suspense 
in that moment. Would she, could she, aft- 
er all, be there? Or was she, the victim of 
some mistake, left over by the roadside ? 

There were few passengers to get off at 
this insignificant little stopping-place. Lor- 
rimer’s heart stood still as among them he 
saw John Bradshaw and the slim, shrinking 
form of the school-mistress. For.a moment 
he stood paralyzed. What did it mean? 
Then he sprang forward. A hundred dif- 
ferent emotions rendered him speechless, 
but he held out to her his hands. 

She shrank back, and John Bradshaw’s 
arm encircled her in a protecting grasp. 

“Get out of the path, Sir,” he said, roughly. 

Lorrimer, seemingly unconscious of his 
presence, drew still nearer to Melicent. 

“For God’s sake, Miss Wharton,” he said, 
“don’t drive me away from you after all 
I’ve gone through to get here!” 

She stopped at the first sound of his voice, 
and all the strength of John Bradshaw 
couldn’t force her on. 

“ Why—why,” she faltered, “ it’s Mr. Lor- 
rimer!” 

Her hand half escaped from John Brad- 
shaw’s arm; she took one little step forward. 

“Yes, yes,” said Lorrimer, eagerly. “I 
beg of you, oh, I pray of you, Miss Wharton, 





| give me the chance to tell you all I’ve suf. 
| fered since I last saw you!” 

“Nonsense, Sir,” said the stern voice of 
Bradshaw. “It ‘ll be well on for midnight 
now when we reach home. I should think 
you'd find it natural that this lady should 
prefer my company to yours.” 

“Then let her say so,” said Lorrimer, 
standing directly in the path of the irate 
|young farmer. “I will only take this ver- 
| dict at her hands, and may Heaven incline 
| her heart to mercy !” 
| She looked from one to the other. The 
sturdy form of Bradshaw loomed a full foot 
above that of Lorrimer. The rugged out- 
lines of his face caught a rude grandeur ip 
the dim light. Lorrimer’s aspect was piti- 
able indeed. His eyes were haggard with 
excitement and blood-shot with cinders: 
| his face, streaked with soot and the greasy 

smoke of the engine, was almost unrecog- 
|nizable; his traveling suit of that peculiar 
French gray so dear to the heart of an art- 
|ist wore many a discolored patch. But he 
held out his hands to her imploringly, and 
there was that in his eyes that was almost 
magnetic in appeal. 

“Come,” he said; “oh, be generous!” 

Bradshaw felt the hand upon his arm 
tremble. 

“Choose, then,” he said, pushing it from 
him—“ choose between this man’s company 
and mine.” 

It was a sin and ashame. I wish she had 
chosen Bradshaw. He was a fine, manly fel- 
low in the main; he had been, in his own 
hard way, a hero in her behalf; there was 
at that time even in personal attributes no 
comparison between the strong, sensible 
mountaineer and the vacillating, womanly 
artist. 

But Miss Wharton faltered out something 
to the effect that she thought she ought in 
courtesy to listen to the apology of Mr. Lor- 
rimer; and with one little half-drawn sigh, 
she fell forward half fainting in the pertid- 
ious custody that had only that day proved 
so dangerous. 

“You dear, dear little woman!” said Lor- 
rimer, as the tall figure of Bradshaw strode 
away in the distance, “you never shall re- 
pent this generosity. There is not under 
the loving infinite canopy of heaven a no- 
bler, greater soul than your own, or a more 
penitent, grateful heart than mine!” 

And as if she had not had enough of the 
sea, before she reached the farm-house that 
night she even consented to cross the ocean 
itself on her wedding journey with Lorrimer. 

“He'll leave her on the other side,” said 
John Bradshaw to me when he heard of it, 
“and come back with the first pretty face 
that seizes his fancy.” But I hope this was 
only John’s way of disposing of their fu- 
ture. For my part, I have every hope for 
its joy and prosperity. 
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DE WITT CLINTON AS A POLITICIAN.—( Concluded.) 
By JOHN BIGELOW. 


7 ITH the quick instinct of an insatiable 
ambition, Clinton early discerned in 
Van Buren his most formidable competitor 
for political leadership in the State of New 
York, and therefore upon no one is he so 
virulent and unrelenting in denunciation. 
Between the years 1817 and 1824 nearly 
every letter to Post contains some vitu- 
perative allusion to Van Buren, as for ex- 
ample : 

‘‘Whom shall we appoint to defeat the arch- 
scoundrel Van Buren ?” 

‘“‘Tt is very important to destroy this Prince 
of Villains.” 

‘We can place no reliance upon the good- 
will of Van Buren. In his politics he is a con- 
firmed knave. 

“* Honey in his mouth, words of milk, 
Gall in his heart, and fraud in his acts.’” 

‘* With respect to Van Buren, there is no de- 
veloping the man. He is a scoundrel of the 
first magnitude, beset by enemies at home and 
abroad, having the shadow of influence, and able 
to do much for a good cause, but without any 
fixture of principle or reality of virtue.” 

‘* Your plan of uniting the State is a good idea, 
but you can never effect it through treachery and 
duplicity, through Van Buren and Skinner.” 

‘*Van Buren must be conquered through his 
fears. He has no heart, no sincerity.” 

‘*Van Buren is now excessively hated out of 
the State as well as in it. As he falls we will 
of course rise. There is no doubt of a corrupt 
sale of the vote of the State, altho’ it can not 
be proved in a court of justice. The very idea 
is destruction, and it is indelibly fixed in the 
public mind...... He had been courted all round, 
and finally closed with the highest offer.”’ 

But, unhappily, not content with exhaust- 
ing the rogues’ calendar in search of epi- 
thets to apply to a gentleman whom the 
State of New York delighted to honor—Van 
Buren, be it observed, was all this time a 
Senator of the United States—Clinton did 
not scruple to employ the poisoned weapons 
of calumny and scandal against his more 
successful rival. Not to dwell upon Van 
Buren’s alleged sale of the State to Presi- 
dent Madison just cited, and which is re- 
peatedly charged in this correspondence, 
though, as he admits, not susceptible of 
proof in a court of justice, we will select 
two cases, neither of a political nature, and 
both lacking the quality and degree of au- 
thenticity that justify the use that he made 
of them. 

At the close of a letter dated October 24, 
1824, he writes: 


**You see what they say about Mrs. M. It 
is said that V. B. paid her rent when under dis- 
tress in this place.” 


In another letter he speaks of this Mrs. 
M., whoever she was, as having borne a bad 





character, in justification of an insinuation 
he had thrown out to Post that John Q. 
Adams had been too intimate with her. 

The following letter, written shortly aft- 
er Van Buren’s election to the United States 
Senate, opens with a piece of scandal yet 
more unworthy of the circulation he gave it: 

“ ALBANY, 30 August, 1822. 

‘** My pear Str,—Since writing my last a ru- 
mor which has been insinuated to the disadvan- 
tage of Van Buren has been embodied in a tan- 
gible shape. On his way to the West the back 
seat (to which he had a claim) was occupied by 
Genl. Breckinridge, of Virginia, the uncle of 
Mr. Porter, formerly a member of Congress—a 
man of character and decided courage—with two 
ladies. V. B., considering him a plain country- 
man, as his looks would indicate, patted him 
with his cane and demanded his seat. This was 
indignantly refused, and on Duer’s announcing 
him as a Senator, the Genl. stated that he was 
sorry the State of N. Y. was disgraced in being 
represented by a blackguard. ‘The next stage 
produced a challenge, which V. B. declined, and 
he must either crouch or be whipped. So goes 
the report, probably exaggerated, but in sub- 
stance correct; and this humiliation may account 
for his evident embarrassment and distress of 
physiognomy when I have seen him. Of his 
cowardice there can be no doubt. He is lower- 
ing daily in public opinion, and is emphatically 
a corrupt scoundrel.” 

As to the “rumor” here cited, and the 
sweeping epithets applied to Van Buren 
throughout this correspondence, there is ev- 
ery reason to believe that Van Buren would 
have been spared them all if he had not had 
the ill fortune to be, or seem to be, an ob- 
struction in the path of Clinton’s ambition. 

It is but just to Mr. Van Buren to say that 
he was never provoked or betrayed by Mr. 
Clinton’s example to neglect any of the 
proprieties of official life in his demeanor 
toward that statesman. We hazard little 
in saying that not a syllable of what is 
technically known as “unparliamentary lan- 
guage” about Clinton can be traced either 
to his lips or pen. We may even go farther, 
and say that he never permitted Clinton’s 
undisguised and aggressive hostility to him 
to blind him in the least to Clinton’s merits 
as a servant of the public. In this respect, 
if no other, his revenge upon Clinton was 
condign. 

When the act authorizing the Erie Canal, 
upon which Clinton had staked his entire 
fortunes as a statesman, was before the Leg- 
islature, Van Buren, then a member of the 
State Senate, rose, and, to Clinton’s surprise, 
made what Colonel Stone, who was present, 
characterized as his great speech of the ses 
sion, in favor of the bill. In a letter to Dr. 
Hosack describing the scene that followed, 
Colonel Stone says: 
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** When Mr. Van Buren resumed his seat, Mr. 
Clinton, who had been an attentive listener in 


the Senate-chamber, breaking through that re- | 


serve which political collisions had created, ap- 
proached him and expressed his thanks for his 
exertions in the most flattering terms.” 


When Clinton was inditing the bitter 
paragraphs to Post, of which we have cited 
specimens, he little suspected that the finest 
tribute that would ever be paid to his mem- 
ory was destined to fall from Van Buren’s 
lips. We might almost say the noblest trib- 
ute ever paid to any statesman, for we do 
not know where can be found a much finer 
bit of mortuary eloquence than closes the 
paragraph we are about to cite from the 
speech with which he prefaced some reso- 
lutions which he offered at a meeting of the 
Congressional delegation at Washington on 
the occasion of Clinton’s death: 


**We can not, indeed, but remember that in | 


our public career collisions of opinion and ac- 
tion, at once extensive, earnest, and enduring, 
have arisen between the deceased and many of 
us. For myself, Sir, it gives me a deep-felt 
though melancholy satisfaction to know, and 
more so to be conscious that the deceased also 
felt and acknowledged, that our political differ- 
ences have been wholly free from the most ven- 
omous and corroding of all poisons, personal 
hatred. But in other respects it is now imma- 
terial what was the character of these collisions. 
‘They have been turned to nothing, and less than 
nothing, by the event we deplore, and I doubt 
not that we will with one voice and one heart 
yield to his memory the well-deserved tribute of 
our respect for his name, and our warmest grati- 
tude for his great and signal services. For my- 
self, Sir, so strong, so sincere, and so engrossing 
is that feeling that I, who while living never—no, 
never—envied him any thing, now that he has 
fallen, am greatly tempted to envy him his grave 
with its honors.” 


It is not easy to determine whether to 
have merited such a tribute or to have 
paid it, under all the circumstances, should 
confer the greater distinction. 

The following letter has reference to a 
duel in which De Witt Clinton had been 
concerned with John Swartwout as long ago 
as 1802. Swartwout was a devoted friend 
and admirer of Aaron Burr, then Vice-Presi- 
dent. The friends of Clinton, among whom 
Cheetham was most conspicuous and most 
scurrilous, accused Burr of coquetting with 
the Federal party—the gravest offense which 
in those days could be laid at the door of a 
Republican. It reached Clinton’s ears that 
Swartwout had accused him of opposing Burr 
upon personal and selfish grounds. Clinton 
responded, in his gentle and unimpassioned 
way, by proclaiming Swartwout “a liar, a 
scoundrel, and a villain!” This was report- 
ed to Swartwout, and of course a challenge 
immediately followed. Colonel Smith, Swart- 
wout’s second, has left us the following ac- 
count of what occurred on the ground at 





| Weehawken, where the combatants respect- 
ively sought satisfaction. Clinton was ac- 
| companied by Richard Riker, the hero aft- 
erward of Halleck’s Recorder : 


“The gentlemen took their stations, were each 
presented with a pistol, and, by order, faced to the 
right, and fired, ineffectually. At the request of 
| Mr. Riker I asked Mr. Swartwout, ‘ Are you sat- 
| isfied, Sir?’ He answered, ‘I am not.’ The pis- 
| tols then being exchanged, snd their positions re- 

sumed, they by order faced to the right, and fired 
ja second shot, without effect. At the request 
| of Mr. Riker I again addressed Mr. Swartwout, 
| ‘Are you satisfied, Sir?’ He answered strongly 
jin the negative. We proceeded, and a third 
| shot was exchanged, without injury. At the re- 
quest of Mr. Riker I again asked Mr. Swart- 
wout, ‘Are you satisfied, Sir?’ He answered, 
‘I am not, neither shall I be until that apology 
is made which I have demanded. Until then 
we must proceed.’ I then presented a paper to 
| Mr. Riker, containing the apology demanded, 
for Clinton’s signature, observing that we could 
| not spend our time in conversation; that this 
| paper must be signed, or proceed. Mr. Clinton 
| declared he would not sign any paper on the 
subject; that he had no animosity against Mr. 
Swartwout ; would willingly shake hands and 
agree to meet on the score of former friendship. 
‘* Mr. Swartwout insisting on his signature to 
the apology, and Mr. Clinton declining, they stood 
at their posts and fired a fourth shot. Mr. Clin- 
ton’s ball struck Mr. Swartwout’s left leg, about 
| five inches below the knee. He stood ready and 
| collected. At the request of Mr. Riker I again 
| addressed Mr. Swartwout, ‘ Are you satisfied, Sir?’ 
He answered that it was useless to repeat the 
question: ‘ My determination is fixed, and I beg 
we may proceed.’ Mr. Clinton repeated that he 
had no animosity against Mr. Swartwout, was 
sorry for what had passed, proposed to advance, 
shake hands, and bury the circumstance in obliv- 
ion. During this conversation Mr. Swartwout's 
surgeon, kneeling by his side, extracted the ball 
from the opposite side of his leg. Mr. Swart- 
wout standing erect on his post, and positively 
declining any thing short of an ample apology, 
they fired the fifth shot, and Mr. Swartwout re- 
ceived the shot in the left leg, about five inches 
above the ankle, still, however, standing steadily 
at his post, perfectly composed. At the request 
of Mr. Riker I again addressed Mr. Swartwout, 
‘ Are you satisfied, Sir?’ He forcibly answered, 
‘Tam not, Sir; proceed.’ Mr. Clinton then quit 
| his station, declined the combat, and declared he 
| would fire no more. Mr. Swartwout declared 
| himself surprised that Mr. Clinton would neither 
apologize nor give him the satisfaction required, 
/and, addressing me, said, ‘ What shall I do, my 
friend?’ I answered, ‘ Mr. Clinton declines mak- 
ing the apology required, refuses taking his po- 
| sition, and positively declares he will fight no 
/more; and his second appearing to acquiesce in 
| the disposition of his principal, there is nothing 
| further left for you now but to have your wounds 
| dressed.’ The surgeons attended, dressed Mr. 
| Swartwout’s wounds, and the gentlemen in their 
| respective barges returned to the city.” 
| It was currently rumored at the time that 
during the duel Clinton was heard to say, 
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“J wish I had the principal here.” The let- 
ter which will now be cited states that 
Clinton actually challenged Burr on the 
field, and regretted that he had not chal- 
lenged him in the first instance, with whom 
was his quarrel, instead of Swartwout, for 
whom he had no unkind feelings whatever. 

How Clinton should have challenged Burr 
on the field without its resulting in a meet- 
ing is not quite intelligible to us now. 
Though not much given to the redress of 
personal grievances in that way, Burr was 
the last man to leave a hostile message 
from an adversary like Clinton, then a Sen- | 
ator of the United States, unanswered. | 

Had they met, it is curious to reflect how 
the history of this State and country might 
have been modified. Hamilton might have 
still been living, perhaps an ex-President ; 
the Erie Canal might have been anticipated 
by the railway; Clinton might have gone 
to his grave execrated as an assassin, and 
Burr have become, instead of Hamilton, the 
martyred hero of a barbarous code. 

“ ALBANY, 21st September, 1822. 

‘*My pear Srr,—I return S.’s letter. It is 
satisfactory. The affair of the duel ought not | 
to be brought up. It was a silly affair. Clin- | 
ton ought to have declined the challenge of the | 
bully, and have challenged the principle, who 
was Burr. There were five shot, the antagonist 
wounded twice, and fell. C. behaved with cool | 
courage, and after the affair was over challenged | 
Burr on the field. It will not do to re-agitate | 
this question. Jackson and Clay have both | 


been in duels. 

‘**The loss of the Aurora*.is not irretrievable. 
The C. O. must be supported. 

**Y. is despised and talked against openly ; | 
his holding on when he had an opportunity to re- | 
sign properly is considered the result of avarice. 
Savage and Skinner talk plainly against him, and 
he is the subject of commonplace ridicule.”+ 


The contest in which this duel had its 
rise produced a crop of similar appeals to 
the code of honor. 

The year after, Clinton was challenged 
by Senator Dayton, of New Jersey, a warm 
partisan of Burr. This affair, however, was 
arranged without a meeting, but the year 








following Robert Swartwout fought with 
Richard Riker, who had been Clinton’s sec- 
ond, and severely wounded him. The same 
year Coleman, the editor of the Evening Post, 
was provoked by Cheetham, the Thersites 
of the press in those days, to challenge him. 
Friends, however, interfered, and the affair 
was settled upon the understanding that 





* Duane did not succeed in interesting the friends 
of Clinton sufficiently in his paper to sustain it through 
the year. He got some business agency in South 
America, where he remained during the struggles of 
the South American republics for their independence. 
On his return he was appointed prothonotary of the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania for the Eastern Dis- 
trict, which office he held until his death. 

t And yet Yates was elected Governor almost unani- 
mously only a few months after this letter was written. 


Cheetham would behave more discreetly in 
future. Out of this challenge, however, 
grew another quarrel which was attended 
with altogether deplorable results. A har- 
bor-master of New York by the name of 
Thompson—he was called Captain Thomp- 
son—gave it out that it was Coleman, not 
Cheetham, who had shown the white feather 
on the occasion just referred to. Coleman 
heard of it and challenged him. They met 


|in what is now Twenty-first Street, then 
| called “ Love Lane,” at the edge of a win- 


ter’s evening. The ground was covered 
with snow, and it was cold and nearly dark. 
A shot or two was exchanged without effect. 
The principals were then brought closer to 
each other, that they might see one another 
more distinctly. At the next shot Thomp- 
son cried out that he was hit, and fell head- 
long into the snow, mortally wounded. Cole- 
man and his second hurried away, while the 
surgeon raised the bleeding man and ex- 
amined his wound, at the same time sug- 
gesting to him the propriety of never men- 
tioning the names of any of the parties to 
the meeting. Thompson promised he would 
not, and kept his word. “ He was brought,” 
says Mr. Bryant,* “mortally wounded, to his 
sister’s house in town; he was laid at the 
door; the bell was rung; the family came 
out and found him bleeding and near his 
death. He refused to name his antagonist, 
or give any account of the affair, declaring 
that every thing which had been done was 
honorably done, and desired that no attempt 
should be made too seek out or molest his 
adversary.” 

At the caucus of the members of Congress 
by which Madison was nominated as the 
successor of Jefferson for President but one 


| member from New York was present. The 


saucus which renominated Madison con- 
tained only twelve persons from States east 
of New Jersey. Those Republicans who 
objected to the caucus system of nomina- 
tion fixed their eyes upon Clinton as the 
candidate most available for breaking down 
the caucus system of nominations and the 
Virginia dynasty at the same time. Clinton 
was accordingly nominated by the Repub- 
licans of the State of New York, and re- 
ceived 89 electoral votes to 128 given to 
Madison. He triumphed in the overthrow 
of King Caucus, but, like Samson, he was 
obliged to fall himself under the ruins of 
the temple which he pulled down upon the 
heads of his enemies. It placed him under 
the ban of the Republican administration 
at Washington, threw him into suspicious 
relations with its enemies, which subjected 
him to the charge of Federalism—a crime 
fatal to politicians in those days as that of 
“ Abolitionist” became in later times—and 
resulted in his removal from the office of 








* “Reminiscences of the Evening Post.” 
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mayor in 1815; it arrayed the New York 
against his canal policy, merely because it 
was his; it gave him a hostile Legislature in 
1819; it placed his friends in the minority 
in the Council of Appointment, and also in 
the Constitutional Convention of 1821; it 
transferred from him to Yates the office of 
Governor in 1823; and finally, what he felt 
more than all else, it proveked the Legisla- 
ture on the last day of the session, the 15th 
of April, 1824, to remove him from the office 
of Canal Commissioner. 

At the date of this most unworthy act of 
partisan vindictiveness Clinton had devoted 
fourteen of the best years of his life to pro- 
moting the internal commerce of the State 
by the development of a wise and compre- 
hensive system of canal navigation; and 
whether in or out of office, though a com- 
paratively poor man, he never received any 
compensation, directly or indirectly, for his 
services. 

Like all wrong and injustice, in due time 
this also returned to plague its inventors. 
The news of his removal had no sooner 
reached the principal towns of the State 
than public meetings were held to denounce 
the proceeding. In the city of New York, 
the home of Clinton’s most active oppo- 
nents, not less than ten thousand persons— 


a very large meeting in those days—assem- | 


bled to testify their discontent, and the 
proportion in other places was still great- 
er. Clinton was immediately put in nomi- 
nation again for Governor in place of Yates, 
whose term was about to expire, and he | 


was elected over Samuel Young, the ad- | 


ministration candidate, by a majority of 
over 16,000. 


Crawford too, whose election to the Presi- | 


dency it was a part of this intrigue to secure 


by the defeat of Adams, who was popular in | 


the State, was defeated, and Adams was 
elected, thus righteously accomplishing the 
very results which by foul means they had 
sought to prevent. Three days after his re- 
moval from the Canal Commission, Clinton | 
writes thus briefly to Post: 

‘*There is to be a meeting here to-morrow 
night about the removal of Canal Commissioner. 
Nev er was there a meaner act or more unpopular 
one, It has roused the most apathetical. There 
was a complete understanding between Suydam* 
and Wheaton,t and the latter went about among | 
the members to get the resolution passed.” 


This comparatively accidental association 


of the friends of Clinton and Adams in re- | 
sistance to the Crawford conspiracy in the | 





* A prominent lawyer of Kingston, a member of the | 


Senate, and a stanch Federalist. It is said that many 


years previous to this, hostile messages passed between | 


him and Van Buren, which, however, through the in- 
terposition of friends, did not result in spilling any of 
the blood of either. 

+t Henry Wheaton, the historian of international law. 
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| Legislature furnished Adams, when he be- 
city delegation in the Legislature solidly | 


same President, with an opportunity, of 
which, no doubt, he was glad to avail him- 
self—after his election, but before his inau- 
guration—of offering the English mission 
to Clinton. Clinton, unwisely, we think. 
; and unfortunately, declined the invitation. 
“ Having recently,” he says in his letter to 
the President, “accepted from the people 
| of this State the highest office in their pow- 
er, I can not, consistently with my sense of 
duty, retire from it until I have had an 
ample opportunity of evincing my gratitude 
and my devotion to their interests.” 

In a letter written to Pest on the 5th of 
September previous, and before the Presi- 
dential election, he speaks of some proposi- 
tion made to him through Post, by which, he 
says, ‘It is proposed to bind him [Clinton] 
hand and foot, and put him completely in 
‘the power of his enemies, and intrust his 
fate to the negotiations of a devoted tool 
| of theirs.” 
| “The proposition,” he goes on, “is also 
| involved in intrinsic difficulties, and is re- 
| pugnant to my sense of propriety in refer- 

ence to all persons connected with it di- 
rectly or indirectly, and it therefore has 
/my unqualified negative. It would be very 
questionable whether, all things proper, I 
should consider it expedient to accept of 
any place at W. [Washington]. I do not 
attach much importance to it, nor do I think 
that it can be a stepping-stone. On the 
| contrary, it can be a stumbling-block for an 
honest man, and can only promote the views 
| of corruption and knavery.” 

Evidently the proposition was one by 
| which Clinton was in some way to ally his 
| political fortunes to those of one of the 
more prominent candidates for the Presi- 
dency. 

On the 7th of March of the same year, 
| 1825, Clinton, in a letter to Post, alludes to 
the English mission, and intimates that he 
| did not give the President all his reasons 
| for declining it: 





| 


| ‘I have declined the London mission, as | 

| told you I would any office from any source. 

| Any ‘other course would have been incompati- 
| ble with my fealty to the people of this State aft- 
er the signal honors conferred on me. Various 
other considerations entered into this determi- 
/nation, but the leading one above mentioned 
was the only one mentioned in my answer to 

” 


| Adams. 
| It will be remembered that the English 


mission was then offered to Rufus King, 
whose term of office as United States Sen- 
ator had just expired, and was by him 
accepted. Of this selection Clinton thus 
| writes to Post on the 18th of April, not 
many days after it transpired : 


‘R. King’s appointment is very unpopular. 
Better, however, than any of the other candi- 
dates. All his negotiations will fail. It is ut- 
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terly untrue, as his friends say, that ws had an 
offer before Clinton.’”* 

Why Clinton took such a discouraging 
view of King’s mission does not appear. It 
may be attributed to the well-known con- 
dition of Mr. King’s health, which did, in 
fact, render his mission fruitless, and sent 
him home after a few months’ sojourn in 
London, or to the fact that King was a 
leading Federalist, and therefore had great 
difficulty to contend with in trying to do 
any thing that should appear right in the | 
eyes of a Republican. 

Clinton was the last person to abandon | 
the hope that he would be the successor of 
Monroe to the Presidency. Doubtless the 
pathology of the Presidential rabies is much 
the same in all cases, but few persons ever 
have an opportunity of a clinical inspection 
of its ravages. These letters of Clinton | 
constitute perhaps the fullest and most in- | 


structive record of the complaint that is | 
known to exist. \¢ the stick of a rocket. 
| 


Clinton was not an exception among 
American politicians in desiring the people | 


to enjoy to the fullest extent the right to | 


select their own servants, with the under- 
standing always that they would be sure to 
select such as suited him. Ex. gr.: 

At the opening of the Legislature in Jan- 
uary, 1822, he writes: 

“10 Jan., 1822. 

‘*My DEAR Sir, 
oe. 

First, that none of the high-minded men | 
will ‘ appointed. 

‘*2. That the present judges may be nomi- 

= but will be rejected. 
That Yates and Van Buren are both pros- | 
trate, “ne the latter particularly so. 

‘*4. That Young’s party is friendly to Clin- 
ton, and growing. 

“5, That Root is going down hill. 

. 6 That all that we want is organization and | 
exertion. If Clinton can get this State, the East- 
ern and Western States will unite in his favor, 
and in that of no other.” 


On the 21st October, 1822, he writes: 


‘** The odium attached to the name of Federal- 
ist has been a millstone round the neck of true 
policy. It is now almost universally dropt in 
this District, in the District of which Oneida 
County is part, and in the Herkimer County 
Meeting. I hail this as an auspicious event. 
Names in politics as well as science are matters 
of substance, and a bad name in public is as in- 
jurious to success as a bad name in private life. 
In the adventures of Tristram Shandy the Hero 
got a deprecated name fixed on him, which, like 
a bird of evil omen, pursued him thro’ life...... 
Have you seen the attack on Crawford in the 
New Haven Herald? What an exposé! chiefly 
from Clark’s pamphlet. In what a ruffian light 
he appears! ‘The rancorous and stiletto spirit 





* This, like all the letters of Clinton in which he 
speaks of himself in the third person, though in his 
handwriting, is not signed. 


| ° 
|dency Clinton espoused so warmly at a 


—......You may rely on these | 


| Craw ford and V. B. 


| heteeg ed na appears to have been a ger- 
mination from the Crawford School. Without 
the epicurean elegance, the fascinating manner, 
and the acute intellect of Burr, he appears to be 
as hardened a ruffian, and exhibits the clown in- 
stead of the Gentieman aspiring to the highest 
seats in the community. 

**Qne observation. In all the litigant papers 
of the belligerent little men you see latent fears 
and jealousies of Clinton. 

**Our friends are up and doing in Ulster. 
The inferences I draw from the Signs of the 
Times are— 

The ascendency of our party from the 
collisions of parties. In proportion as they quar- 
rel with each other they will draw closer to us. 
The last hate being the most violent (on account 
of its recency and its being a family quarrel), will 
supersede the former antipathy. 

‘*2. The old names as well as the old lines of 
party will be abolished. 

‘3. Nominations by Caucuses will be ex- 
ploded. 

‘*4, Yates, Van Buren, etc., will go down like 

‘*5. The prostration of Crawford. 
and Clay will not get up. 
are now hors de combat.” 


Jackson 
Calhoun and Adams 


It will be observed by this letter that 
Jackson, whose candidacy for the Presi- 


more advanced stage of the canvass, was re- 
garded at this time in the light of a rival. 


On the 25th November, 1822, Clinton writes 
to Post: 


| **Col. Dwight, a member of Congress from 
| Mass., was here last night, very bitter against 


Write to C. [Columbian] 
| Observer that the latter [Van Buren] has sold 


| the vote of the State for the Vice-Presidency or 


a foreign mission. 

On the 24th December, 1822, Clinton 
writes : 

‘Where can Publicola be procured? It is 
J. Q. Adams’s answer to Paine’s Rights of Man. 


| It ought to be republished. 


‘**] think that Crawford is completely done 
over, beyond the possibility of resuscitation. It 
appears that he has no hold of the public mind. 
He has never distinguished himself by speeches, 
by writings, or by actions. The display in his 
favor altogether arose from the venality of some 
printers, from the bustling activity of a few im- 
prudent friends, and from the obtrusive impu- 
dence of his pretensions. He has expired like 
the rattlesnake, with a very slight blow; he has 
received the coup de grace, altho’ he may continue 
to move his tail until the setting of the sun. 

‘* The piece of Clay is not calculated to reflect 
honor on him; it is evasive and insidious, and 
Adams’s prompt reply has a manly aspect. I 
think that Clay must descend into the Arena, or 
be disgraced. If he does, he will not stand upon 
terra firma. He does not possess that quality 
which a Poet calls ‘ Nature's chief Masterpiece’— 
the art of writing w ll. 

‘**Can you procure a collection of the patriotic 
addresses and answers during John Adams's 
Reign of Terror? In his defenses of American 


| Constitutions, or Essays on Davila (I forget 
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which), he says ‘that a limited monarchy is the| As late as December of the same year 
best species of republican Government. j ‘This i is | Clinton betrays his conviction that some. 
a key to the political opinions of his son.’ thing fav orable to his aspirations would 

On the 8th January, 1823, Clinton writes : | yet “turn up.” P 

‘* However strange you may think it, J biel “Do you recollect,” he writes, “the story 
Buren himself has an eye to the Presidency, | Of Themistocles the Athenian? After the 
When I say this I speak understandingly. It naval victory of Salamis a council of Gen- 
arises from his past success, from his inordinate erals was held to determine on the most 
vanity, and from his enthusiastic references to) worthy. Each man was to write down two 
himself. The strength of Van Buren consists | names, the first and the next best. Each 
in his having possession of the State Press.” General wrote his own name for the first 

On the 18th January, 1823, he writes : | and that of Themistocles for the second. 

eR eae eS, May not this contest have a similar result? 

f a ve shee nine deni amcaid ii 1 Wi Iam persuaded that with common prudence 
or yetween an acid and an alkali! hat a ‘- 1 seis ae 
Munchausen tale!—a tale told by a wise man, | we will stand better than ever. 


os 


signifying nothing. Is it possible that your cre- | On the 17th February, 1824, Clinton writes: 
dulity could be enlisted by such a fable ? “The impression here is that V. B. [Van 


**T give a different version to the report. Cal- | Buren } and his junto are politically dead. The 
houn’s friends as well as Clay’s want Clinton to , impression will produce the event.’ 
decline ; attempts have been made in various | 


ways to produce this result ; and this is a buga- | Je hed bigiamecetrabore me 6th of August pre- 
boo they got up to accomplish it. It proceeds | VIOUS Jn the same strain : 
from that quarter at Washington—Vandeventer, **'Van Buren is now excessively hated, out of 


Dix, etc. | the State as well as in it. ‘There is no doubt of 
Early in the winter of 1822-23 Mr. Can- | # ©rrupt sale of the vote of the State, altho’ it 
tine, one of the editors of the Albany Argus, | qt Om Bs proved oe So of justice. the 
: : 5 very idea is destruction, and it is indelibly fixed 
died, and on the 31st of March, 1823, the | in the public mind. V. B. was closeted with 
Legislature appointed Edwin Croswell and | Crawford the day before he left Washington, and 
Isaac Q. Leake State printers. Yates had | wrote a note to Calhoun, hoping political differ- 
just succeeded Clinton as Governor. On the | ences would not affect private friendships. Old 
18th of March of that year Clinton writes: | R. [Rufus] King wrote to the President recom- 
“A bill has passed the Assembly making mending V. B. in the highest terms for the va- 
Croswell and Leake State printers, when Riggs | ©2* judgeship.” 
would have taken the office at an annual saving 


te The friends of Crawford, of whom Van 
of 1000 dollars to the State. 


Buren, General Root, and Samuel Beardsley 
In the course of the year 1823 Clinton | were prominent in the State of New York, 
openly avowed. his preferences for Jackson, | desired that a nomination should be made 
and his letters for that year abound with | | by a Congressional caucus, it being certain 
allusions to Jackson’s prospects, though by | ‘that of the members who would take part 
the following paragraph in a letter written in such an assembly a majority would favor 
March 4, 1824, it would appear that Clin-| Crawford. To this end a caucus of the Re- 
ton had still some Presidential illusions, A publican members of the Legislature was 
Democratic convention had just nominated | held at Albany on the 22d of April, Walter 
Jackson at Harrisburg, and, shortly before, | Bowne in the chair, wherein it was resolved 
Dallas had withdrawn Calhoun’s name as a | that a Congressional caucus for the nomina- 
candidate, and represented that his friends, | tion of a President ought to be held, and its 
who were numerous in the State, would sup- | candidate supported. It was while this cau- 
port Jackson. cus was impending, and on the 17th of April, 
‘‘T am surprised to see that you think that that Clinton wrote as follows to Post: 
Dallas gave up Calhoun by concert, or that you “The National Intelligencer speaks of Craw- 
suppose that he has withdrawn. Depend on it | ford’s success in this State as certain. ‘This is 
that neither is the case. the result of a corrupt coalition to support them. 
‘““The Crawfordites are out of spirits. The | Halsey, Rogers, Suydam, Meyer, Goodell, the 
Virginia ticket of Electors is a very feeble one. | Speaker, and Wheeler were the men that brought 
You see that Jefferson and Madison, notwith- | about the nomination. Porter is also for Craw- 
standing boastings, are not on. ford. Cramer plays another fiddle, with a view 
‘*What course we ought to pursue is uncer- | of gathering from the other flocks, 
tain. But we ought not to recede without strong| ‘‘ You may rely on it that there never were 
reasons, nor ought we to hold on against hope. | greater scoundrels combined in deluding the 
‘*T think that Crawford is hors de combat. | people. 
Calhoun never had force, and Clay is equally} ‘* Clay ought to resign forthwith. His chance 
out of the question. Pennsylvania has made | is worse than nothing. Jackson would then pre- 
Jackson strong. As for Adams, he can only | vail with all the Western States if we can get 
succeed by the imbecility of his opponents, not | | New Jersey.” 


by his own strength. ‘ : ne 
**In this crisis may not some other person bear On the 2ist April, 1824, Clinton writes: 
‘** As for New Jersey, we can get her. I see 


| 
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no terrors in Adams’s papers ; 


gone with his morals. 


ams is out of the question. 

‘‘ Unless the next election effects a complete 
revolution, this State goes for Crawford. The 
signs of the times are very auspicious. Pierson, 
York. Tallmadge can scarcely get a vote in his 
own county. 
Wheaton does not exceed him. 

“‘T have no doubt of Jackson’s success in all 
the Southern States except Georgia and Vir- 
ginia. ‘The West—the West—and all is right. 
Clay can do no good to himself by holding out, 
and if he plays the dog in the manger he will 
receive general execration.”’ 


On the 23d July, 1824, Clinton writes: 

‘Calhoun is acting a treacherous part to 
Jackson, and is doing all he can for Adams. 
The policy of this step is obvious. I have no 
doubt but that it entered into the choice of your 
Convention Delegates in N. Y. How easily a 
signal victory might have been obtained! But 
this step will have no decided result. 

‘‘The appointment of Wheaton as a Delegate 
is a barefaced insult, and must be met as such. 

‘*The policy of Calhoun is base and dishon- 
orable. A preference of Adams is one thing, 
but a deceptious course on this subject is an- 
other.” 


On the 27th July, 1824, Clinton writes: 


“‘T am glad that you have communicated to 
Mr. E. your views of the duplicity and treachery 
of C, and Co.* Perhaps there is not a man in 
the U. S. more hollow-hearted and base. I have 
long observed his manceuvres, and after a short 
observation my opinion was formed on this sub- 
ject, and every day’s notice confirms it. The 
object of this little junto is to associate us in 
their disgrace by prevailing on us to come out in 
favor of Adams. ‘This will shield their treason, 
and at the same time give them the benefit of 
all our influence. Mr. L. and S——d are the 
mere automata of C., and J. B. M. is the un- 
conscious creature of their duplicity, and as such 
ought to be guarded against.” 


On the 28th July, 1824, Clinton writes: 
**You will return these letters immediately. 
They show the treachery exercised against Jack- 


son. C n is at the bottom of the whole—a 
thorough-paced political blackleg.” 





On the 21st August he writes: 


‘*T do not think that any thing can be made 
out of the Clay affair. Oil and vinegar can not 
unite......The great danger is that there will be 
a quarrel between the friends of Jackson and 
Adams, and that in the war between the lion 
and the unicorn the cur may slip in and carry 
off the prize. 

“In Jackson we must look for a sincere and 
honest friend. Whatever demonstrations are 
made from other quarters are dictated by policy 
and public sentiment.” 


On the 23d October, 1824, Clinton writes: 
**T have received a confidential communica- 





* Calhoun and Co, 
Vor. L.—No. 298,—38 


his influence has | 
The next point is Ohio. | 
If we succeed there—and I think we will—Ad- | ‘as pres 
| appearance and behavior indicated mental fatu- 


He is the prince of rascals—if | 








tion from Washington which states that on the 
12th instant, when Lafayette was received by the 
President, Crawford was present, and his whole 


ity, and a moral and physical wreck. On pass- 
ing the President, who was conversing with Ad- 


}ams and Calhoun, he made his way directly 
Wheaton, and Drake are, I take it, down in New | 


between them, forcing them all to fall back in 
order to get out of his way. After sitting for 
some minutes with his hat on, he took it off.” 


The failure of an election of President by 
the people in 1824, the choice afterward of 
Mr. Adams by the House of Representatives 
through the influence of Mr. Clay, and Mr. 
Clay’s subsequent acceptance of the office 
of Secretary of State from Mr. Adams, are 
among the most widely known events of our 
political history. After the ineffectual vote 
by the people, but be“ore the House of Rep- 
resentatives had made its selection from the 
three most popular candidates, Clinton wrote 
as follows to Post: 

“8 Jan., 1825. 

**My pEaAR Sir,—...... Your letter assumes a 
tone in respect to the Presidential Election which 
I own surprises me. I have no faith in the dis- 
cernment of your Washington Correspondents, 
and very little in their candor. J. B. M. is the 
creature of the P.M.G., and Genl. B. has lost 
his mind with his health. I can not trust drivel- 
ing intriguants or shallow-pated tools, who de- 
rive all their importance abroad from their sup- 
posed influence at home. 

‘*T have received letters from J. B. M., and 
they are of a piece with those he wrote from 
Washington on another occasion. I detect de- 
ception in every line. My accounts are very 
different. I can readily believe that Clay will 
take the course pointed out, but it will be inef- 
fectual, and end in his ruin. Crawford's friends 
it is impossible can coalesce; but if such an 
event takes place, and the coalition is as you 
represent, it will prostrate the conspirators as 
an unprincipled and profligate league, and I shall 
have nothing to do with it. A dying adminis- 
tration is without power, and I do not believe 
that Monroe can enlist a single vote. 

**My choice is a very plain one. My prefer- 
ence for the hero is known and avowed, and 24 
of the people of this State are of the same opin- 
ion. The question is now before Congress, and 
by them will it be decided. There is a concert 
at Washington to make a mob and attempt to 
drown the public sentiment of this State. Itisa 
pitiful manceuvre, and worthy only of contempt. 
With this view Tracy and two or three more 
members have been duped to write letters boast- 
ing the certainty of Adams’s success. The very 
great earnestness displays conscious imbecility, 
and gives the lie to their statements.” 


On the 7th March, 1825, and after Clay 
had accepted office under Mr. Adams, Clin- 
ton wrote to Post: 

**T truly regret the appointment of Clay. It 
augurs badly for the purity of our Republican 
institutions. I did not think it in the compass 
of possibility.” 

On the 3d of the month following Clinton 
writes again: 
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**Clay has sent me his vindication. He does | 
not touch the main points, and his intimation 
that his office has a claim upon the Presidency 
is very unwise.” | 


As soon as it was understood that Mr. | 
Clay had consented to enter the cabinet of | 
Mr. Adams a general shout of “ bargain and 
corruption” was put up by the friends of the 
defeated Presidential candidates throughout | 
the country. 

Mr. Kremer, a member of Congress from 
Pennsylvania, publicly charged Mr. Clay 
with having sold his influence in Congress 
to Mr. Adams. James Buchanan, of the 
same State, was designated by General Jack- 
son as one who could testify to the fact. | 
John Randolph provoked a challenge and 
the privilege of firing two pistol-charges at 
Clay, and having Clay fire the same number 
at him, by stigmatizing the Clay-Adams alli- 
ance as “a coalition of Puritan and black- 
leg.” 

Buchanan was finally compelled to repel | 
the responsibility with which General Jack- | 
son had clothed him as a witness of the cor- 
rupt understanding alleged to have existed | 
between Clay and Adams, asserting that the 
general had probably inferred their corrup- | 
tion from the fact that Buchanan himself | 
had tried unsuccessfully and through pre- | 
cisely the same temptation to seduce Clay | 
to the support of Jackson. | 

The essential indecorum of Mr. Clay’s con- 
duct in taking the first cabinet office from 
Mr. Adams, whom his vote had just elevated 
to the Presidency, furnished all the proof of 
corruption that the public required, and nei- 
ther the denials nor duels of Mr. Clay nor 
the protestations of Mr. Buchanan could re- 
store to Mr. Clay the confidence of the na- 
tion. As a specimen of the popular reason- 
ing upon the subject we will cite the follow- | 
ing paragraphs from a letter of Clinton’s to 
Post, bearing date August 15. The year is 
not given, but we presume it was 1827. 

Clinton looks upon the allegation purely 
as a piece of partisan artillery, which he | 
thinks had been badly manceuvred, of which 
Buchanan’s card was evidence, and he then | 
goes on to show the aspect in which the | 
ease should have been presented to the peo- 
ple. The Jackson party of that day, and} 
Clinton among the rest, went upon the prin- 
ciple that if the allegation was not true, it 
was as good as true. 





| 
“ After my letter of yesterday I have seen Mr. | 
Buchanan's publication. It appears to me that | 
this affair has been badly managed. It was nev- 
er to be expected that positive, direct testimony | 
could be adduced to establish a charge of cor- | 
ruption of that nature. It must emanate from | 


circumstantial evidence, and on this footing it| 
alone ought to be put as sufficiently conclusive. | 


“*1. The known habits of the parties. 
‘*2. An arrangement for their mutual benefit ; 
and, 





**3. This in opposition to C.’s constituents 
his interests, and Western popularity. , 

**4. In opposition to the opinions of Adams's 
best friends. 

**5, The silence of Clay for a long time. 

**6, His imputed advances to General Jack- 
son. 


7. The known irregularities of his conduct 
and the selfishness of Adams. 

**8. The profligate men associated in the cor- 
rupted East and West. 

‘*It appears to me that no other evidence js 
wanted but the circumstances of the case. 

“Jackson, Eaton, and D. W. have shown 
great imbecility in this concern. You can see 
that B.* is boiling with rage, and that he is only 
restrained by political considerations. . 

“*In cases of this kind it is difficult to procure 
the evidence of an accomplice, and if you can, it 
is rarely worthy of credit.” 


The administration of Mr. Adams did not 
prove popular; the friends of Crawford and 
Jackson united at once against him in favor 
of Jackson for their candidate in 1828; and 
from the following paragraph in a letter 
from Clinton to Post, on the 5th December, 
1827, it appears that Clinton, if he could not 
have the first place on the ticket, would not 
have refused the second: 

** From some late indications, if C. [Clinton] 
was associated with J. [Jackson] as Vice-P., the 
great body of the Adams men would ground 
their arms.”’ 


On the following day, the 6th December, 
Clinton writes: 

“There is no doubt of Jackson’s success. 
Conversions as miraculous as St. Paul’s daily 
take place. The people are sick at heart of 
Adams. He is personally hated and politically 
abhorred.” 


In less than three months from the day 
these last two notes were penned, De Witt 
Clinton was in his grave. He died very 
suddenly on the 11th of February, 1828, at 
the comparatively early age of fifty-nine. 
He had enjoyed all his life most excellent 
health, and in all this body of correspond- 
ence there is but one allusion to his health. 
We will quote it, if for nothing but its sin- 
gularity. It was written on the 30th of 
December, 1827, scarcely six weeks before 
his death: 

‘*With the compliments of the season, you 
will accept my best prayers for your health and 
happiness. Without the former the latter can 
not be expected. The kind anxiety you express 
for mine is really gratifying. I can not ac- 
count for the numerous rumors propagated on 
that subject. The fears of friends and the an- 
ticipations of foes are proofs of some importance, 
and would make me vain, were it not that the 
latter exhibit human nature in too mortifying an 
aspect. I believe that your prescriptions, found- 
ed on personal experience, are generally good. 


| My complaint is of the same character vulgarly 





* Buchanan. 
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called dyspepsia, or a derangement of the chest. 
It is cured by diet, by exercise, and change of 
air; and nurtured by excess, by a sedentary 
life, and by violent irritations. Of the first and 
the last I am guiltless, but the want of exercise is 
my besetting sin. 


The first impression produced by a peru- 
sal of the correspondence, of which we have 
sought to give our readers a faithful and in- 
telligent impression, is one of astonishment 
that a man capable of such great things 
as Clinton proved himself to be could ever 
have taken such a lively interest, as he 
seemed to, in the mere scullionery of poli- 
tics. To be at the head of a successful party 
seemed to absorb him utterly. There was 
no detail of party management with which 
he did not occupy himself personally and 
persistently. He did not foresee that the 
only work of his which survived him, and 
which has transmitted his name to later 
generations, owed its successful initiative 
to the involuntary leisure to which he was 
condemned by his removal from the office 
of mayor in 1815, and the prostration of all 
his political prospects apparently forever. 

Had Lord Bacon been allowed to remain 
upon the woolsack, it is not likely that his 
name would ever have descended to poster- 
ity imperishably associated with the induct- 
ive philosophy; and had Clinton’s political 
career been as uninterruptedly successful 
as Van Buren’s, it may well be doubted 
whether his fame would have been more 
durable. 

It must be said, however, in extenuation 
of Clinton’s folly in giving to party so much 
of what was meant for mankind, that none 
of his political contemporaries in this State 
seem to have less overrated the rewards of 
political success than he did, or to have been 
more fastidious about the means of securing 
them, while none of them sought more ear- 
nestly than he to achieve their own through 
the public good. Clinton no doubt put too 
much faith in the arm of flesh and in polit- 
ical arts of man’s device, but his ends were 
always noble and patriotic. If he failed as 
a statesman, like Phaeton driving the char- 
iot of the sun, he failed in attempting great 
things. His hands were always clean. He 
was never poorer in worldly wealth than 
when he died; and he scorned all the baser 
motives of the selfish throng that ever infest 

“party’s pond, wherein 
Lizard, toad, and terrapin, 


Your ale-house patriots, are seen 
In Faction’s feverish sunshine basking.” 


These letters betray a willingness to crit- 
icise and censure, a proneness to ascribe un- 
worthy motives, a blindness to the faults 
of his partisans and to the merits of his ad- 
versaries, which impair the symmetry of his 
greatness, as in life they impaired his pop- 
ularity and influence. Had his days been 
lengthened, and had he been permitted to 








emerge from the somewhat provincial arena 
in which he spent his entire public life, he 
would have learned no doubt by experi- 
ence what the Russians have cast into a 
proverb, that “the wise man when alone 
thinks of his own faults, and when in com- 
pany forgets the faults of his friends,” and 
that in politics more especially we should 
never forget that the adversary of to-day 
mInay to-morrow be an indispensable ally. 





THE OUTLAW OF THE 
CARPATHIANS. 
FROM THE GERMAN 


HROUGH the floating mist which spread 

like a dreary sea around the massive 
round tower of the manor-house of the lord 
of Jauma, the britzska of the proprietor, 
drawn by three work-horses, had sailed, as 
it were, into the court-yard. The old Cos- 
sack, Petreuko, stood by the step, with drow- 
sy eyes and hair half filled with straw, help- 
ing out first the gracious Herr Adam Kan- 
wizki, and then the young priest whom his 
lord had brought from Lemberg to be the 
tutor of his children. 

“Hey, Lucas,” drawled out the old serv- 
ant, “rub your eyes open! Here’s the young 
father’s trunk !” 

Meanwhile the lady of the house had 
come out, a little, slender, Polish woman, 
sallow but piquant, her brown hair en papil- 
lotes, her hands in the pockets of her pretti- 
ly fitting outside sacque, and a big cigar in 
her small red mouth. She received the tu- 
tor with expressive Polish courteousness, 
apclogizing for the poor hospitalities her 
house could furnish. 

“Nothing new ?” asked the lord. 

Frau Celina shrugged her shoulders. 

“There was a great red fire to be seen in 
the night,” said the old Cossack. 

“Ts all the work done?” asked the pro- 
prietor. 

“All but drawing in the wood,” replied 
the Cossack. “We have had no horses.” 

“The peasant might drive out there now,” 
remarked Frau Celina. 

This peasant, Kvitka, born on the estate, 
and rendering socage service, was about 
thirty years old, and with his black hair 
hanging down over his forehead, his long 
mustache and unshaven beard, presented 
rather a forbidding appearance. 

“ Do you hear, Kvitka ?” said the Cossack. 
“You are to drive to the wood.” 

“Not I.” 

“ Are you crazy ?” screamed the Cossack. 

“What does he say?” inquired the pro- 
prieter. 

“That he won’t drive.” 

“T have driven the master to Lemberg 
and back again,” said Kvitka, humbly ; “I’ve 
done my tenure service for the week.” 
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“But if I order you?” cried the mistress, 
in a rage, 

“ It’s against the Emperor’s patent.” 

“ He is right,” interposed Herr Kanwizki; 
“let him go away.” 
the steps, followed by the priest. 

The peasant was going off quietly, when 
Frau Celina cried, “ Hold him there!” 

The Cossack seized him by the sleeve 
and held him back, while Kvitka said, calm- 
ly, “What would you have? 
my service.” 


I have done 


“You are going to resist, are you?” 
shrieked the Cossack. 
too.” 

“You will go for the wood ?” said the mis- 
tress, pale with anger, as she threw away 
the cigar. 

“No.” 

“Give me the short whip.” 
peasant firmly with one of her delicate, 


trembling hands, and with the other gave | 


him several smart strokes of the whip. 

“Well, what have you got now?” asked 
the Cossack, while the mistress, drawing a 
long breath, went slowly toward the house. 

“My horses in good plight,” said the peas- 
ant, smiling, and patting his small lean 
horses on the neck, 

“Take away the horses,” cried Frau Celi- 
na, turning round, “ and whip him out of the 
yard.” 


The peasant swung himself on the led- | 


horse and rode off with the team. 


“After him,” commanded Frau Kanwiz- | 


ka, “and bring the horses back.” Perceiv- 


ing the priest, who remained standing on | 


the steps, she said, smiling, “ A pretty recep- 

tion this fora guest. Comein!” And taking 

his arm, she led him into fhe dining-room. 
There sat Herr Adam Kanwizki at break- 


fast, in his comfortable dressing-gown, and | 


smoking his long chibouk. 

They sat down to breakfast, and Frau Ce- 
lina played the hostess in most amiable style. 
The priest, her guest, was scarcely twenty 


years old, slender, good-looking, with fine 


light hair, and somewhat boyish red-cheek- 
ed face, sharp gray eyes, and a thin yellow 
down on his prominent upper lip. He was 
elegantly dressed, and had an aristocratic 
air. He chatted away about Lemberg, lit- 
erature, the last popular play, and described 
ach actress with her toilet from chignon to 
slipper. The lordly proprietor began to 
look upon him with respect. 

Just then the door opened, and the Cos- 
sack brought in Kvitka. 

“Well, what’s the matter with you ?” in- 
quired the master. 

“Matter enough; they’ve taken away my 
horses.” 

Herr Adam looked toward his wife, but 
he said nothing. 

“Will you go for the wood ?” asked Frau 
Celina. 


With this he went up | 


“You are an outlaw | 


She held the | 


“How canI? My horses are out of wind, 
and they’ll drop under me.” 
| “You won’t go, then? 
| horses are taken away ?” 

“T shall complain to the court.” 

“Good! You shall be whipped. 
ko, give him at the block—” 

“ But, gracious lady,” whimpered Kvitka, 
| “that can’t be so!” 
| “Do you mean to make a complaint to 

the court ?” 
“No.” 

“Will you go with the horses ?” 

“T can’t.” 
“Hey! Then the devil take you,” cried 
the proprietor. “Take his horses, for all ] 
| care, and drive him off.” 
| Kvitka had no sooner gone than a fresh 
| disturbance arose in the yard. 

“May I be permitted to see what is the 
matter?” inquired the priest, who was 
named Father Antoni Motolski. 
| Frau Celina opened a window herself, and 
looked out into the yard. A servant was 
holding a gray-haired peasant by the collar. 
His teeth were clenched and his face worn 
and pale as he struggled to free himself. 

“ What’s the matter here ?” cried the mis- 
tress to those below. 

“A thief!” exclaimed the servant, who 

held the man fast. 

| ‘Who is he?” 
“Hrekora, from Labje. 

| Sheaves of wheat.” 

“Lie in your teeth, you Turk!” screamed 
the man. 

“What have you to say for yourself?” 
asked Frau Celina. 

“Yesterday I was doing my service at 
| harvesting,” said the oldman. “They load- 
| ed my wagon down till the beam broke, and 
when I was gone after some rope they stole 
| the sheaves.” 

“You stole them yourself, you robber!” 
cried the master. ‘Take away those Hun- 
| garian oxen of his.” 
| “God punish me if I’ve stolen! 
| ter dare not take my oxen.” 
| “Not dare!” laughed the nobleman. “I 
‘ha¥e known you for a long time; you are 
nothing but a rebel. Appeal to the court, 
if you want to; I’ve left a good character 
for you there. You will find it out one of 
| these days.” Saying this he made a threat- 
ening motion with his long pipe. 

“You can do it if you please,” said the 
| peasant, becoming perfectly quiet. “I tell 
| you Magass will look after you. You have 
‘half killed Iwan Bossak with your whips, 
| and he has gone to complain to Magass.” 
| “The gallows are all set up ready for 
| him!” cried the proprietor, purple in the face. 
| “Hunt him out of the yard with the dogs,” 
ordered the mistress. 

The old man ran off at full speed, and the 
dogs after him. 
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“A perverse set you have here,” observed | Why, a youth often grows up to be a man 
Father Antoni, gallantly closing the window. | without ever having seen the inside of a 
“You must not be misled by what you! church.” 


have witnessed,” said Frau Kanwizka, eager- 


“Ho! ho!” exclaimed the Cossack. “And 


ly: “the law justifies us in what we have | robbers too!” 


done.” 


“Tt spoils our peasants,” continued the 


“Jt’s all owing to the mountains,” said | proprietor, “to have such an example every 


the nobleman. 

“Do you think they have any direct in- | 
fluence ?” asked the priest. 

Herr Kanwizki opened his eyes in aston- | 
ishment. “Just as you please to take it,” | 
he replied. “Yes and no. What I meant 
was this—that the people in the mountains 
are a different set from those on the plain. 
The Huzul is proud of his name, and the 
fellows are insolent because they have never 
been serfs or rendered service.” 

“Ineredible!” cried the priest, slapping 
the table with the palm of his hand. | 

“Fact!” continued Herr Adam, as he com- | 
placently smoked his long pipe. “A Huzul 
would rather starve to death in his mount- 
ains than work for us for money. They are 
wretchedly poor, but they dress better than | 
our peasants. They till their miserable bits | 
of ground, pasture their sheep, traffic among | 
themselves for what they need, and will | 
stand bravely one against ten. Beautiful | 
people! Andthe women!” Herr Adam shut | 
his eyes and blew the smoke through his 
nostrils. 

“Tell me about them.” 

“The people here are like the native 
savages in the American prairies, such as | 
you find in the romances,” remarked Frau 
Celina. 

“And they have sorceresses too,” added 
the husband, very seriously. 

“Don’t talk so, I beseech you!” cried his 
wife. 

“Well, I could relate many incidents,” 
said Herr Adam, hiding himself in a cloud 
of smoke. 

The Cossack entered and began to clear 
the table, while Frau Celina, looking over | 
her shoulder at her husband with a con- 
temptuous glance, said to Father Antoni, 

“There are some among them who have 
a secret knowledge of natural powers which 
has been transmitted from parent to child.” 

Herr Antoni gave eager attention, and at 
last said, “Then these mountaineers, these 
Huzuls, are a free and brave people, some- 
thing like the Scots in Walter Scott, or the 
Indians.” 

“Yes; they are not to be trifled with,” 
replied Herr Adam. “If you send our peas- 
ants to the whipping-post, they kiss your 
hand. But a Huzul!—ha!—joke with him, 
and he’ll split open your skull on the spot 
with his long-handled hatchet. And every 
one has his gun, and a handful of powder 
gives him more delight than a bagful of 
ducats. A barbarous people, but fondly at- 


Are there really many robbers here ? 





tached to their mountains. A savage race! 


| day before their eyes.” 


“And many robbers too!” cried the old 


| Cossack. 


“Silence!” said the mistress. 
“Robbers!” began Herr Antoni, in an ex- 


cited tone. “This is extremely interesting. 


I have never seen any except on the stage. 
“Ho! ho! Millions!” asserted the Cossack. 
“What nonsense to disquiet a guest in 


this way!” cried the lady. 


“This is a real cordial to me, I assure you,” 


gallantly observed the priest. “Iam so hap- 


py to be here with you and Herr Adam, and 
these robbers. Go on and tell me about 
the robbers.” He seemed to take special de- 
light in the word. “Where do they come 
from?” 

“Whence comes the grass?” asked Herr 
Adam, very sagely. “Whence comes the 
water? Whence the metals? They grow, 
do they not? So the robbers have al- 
ways grown in the mountains. As the Pol- 
ish peasants waged war in the mountains 
against the noblemen, so the Hajdamaks 
here in the Carpathians. And the stories 
of war and hatred to the Latin Church and 
to the nobility live in their songs and tradi- 
tions. And the contest will last till the 
peasant is free.” 

“Then these robbers are a sort of rebels 
or outlaws? And why does not the govern- 
ment put them down ?” 

“A robber or outlaw has never touched 
any official of the emperor, but they take off 
our very skins.” 

“Strange! Who would have thought 
it?” cried Antoni, repeatedly. “Who is 
this Magass the old man spoke of? I 
should think such a common vagabond—” 

“What should you think?” asked Herr 
Adam, energetically, as he threw himself 
back in his chair and opened wide his eyes. 
“Magass is a paladin of romance, plunder- 
ing the rich and protecting the poor. He’s 
here and nowhere and every where, but al- 
ways a hero.” 

“ And he can’t be wounded,” said the Cos- 
sack; “no ball can hit him. He has a band 
of several thousands—”’ 

“What are you saying there?” asked the 
mistress, abruptly. 

“Well, if there are a few hundreds less 
than that, what does it matter, since he lords 
it over the whole region, holds his tribunal 
over the nobility, and sends his letters into 
all court-yards ?” 

“Can a robber write?” asked the priest, 
in astonishment. 
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“Yes,” Herr Adam asserted ; “and he has 
with him a sort of a priest, expelled from 
the Greek Church, who does his writing for 
him.” 

“This amuses me mightily,” said Herr 
Antoni. 

The dogs now set up a barking, voices 
were heard in the yard, and a heavy tread 
on the steps. 

“Who may this be now?” sighed Herr 
Kanwizki. 

“Tt’s Michal,” said the Cossack, looking 
out. 

“What does he want ?” 

Michal, a thickset, red-faced tenant, with 
silver rings in his ears, now entered the room 


in a state of great perturbation as he moved | 


his head, which he had grasped with both 
hands. 

“A great misfortune, gracious Herr!” he 
exclaimed. “The outlying farm was burned 
down last night.” 

“Ah! impossible!” Even the resolute 
little lady becoming pale, and Herr Adam 
sitting motionless. 

“O God!” lamented the tenant, “I’m a lost 
man; and it’s all out of revenge on your ac- 
count, gracious Herr. Magass has done it.” 

“ Magass!” screamed the nobleman. “ We 
must go there.” 

“JT shall accompany you,” added Frau 
Kanwizka; “and you must go too, Herr 
Antoni.” 

“Oh, I—of course.” 

“Saddle the horses, Petreuko, at once.” 

The lady made a hasty toilet, and looked 
quite pretty in her loose brown curls and 
closely fitting riding-dress. 

It was a melancholy sight. Smoke and 
sparks were still rising from the heap of 
ashes and charred timbers, and the tenant’s 
wife, with her youngest child at her breast, 
was sitting under an apple-tree, while the 
other children were trying to collect the 
cows. 

The noble proprietor gazed speechless at 
the desolation, while the tenant pointed in 
silence to a post on which was nailed a sheet 
of coarse paper. They went up to it and 
read these words, written in large letters: 
“ Magass, the outlaw, has held here a tri- 
bunal according to the ancient law.” 

In the afternoon the nobleman and his 
wife, with the new tutor, sat in the ivy ar- 
bor behind the house. The monthly roses 
were wilted, anc the low sun gave a dull 
reddish light. 

“Tdyllic! perfectly idyllic!” cried Father 
Antoni. 

“A beautiful idyl!” grumbled Frau Ce- 
lina. “I am reminded of a Spanish prov- 
erb, which says, ‘Just behind the cross 
stands the devil ;’ so behind this Polish idy] 
there stands the rebellious peasant with his 
straight scythe, and the robber with his 
loaded gun.” 
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Herr Adam sat considerably out of tune. 

“Tt does no good to grieve for what cay 
not be remedied. We must be reconciled to 
the inevitable,” said the young priest. 

“Invent some way, if you can, to root ont 

| this God-forsaken nest of robbers,” sighed 
the nobleman. 

| “Nothing more easy,” said the father: 

| “their captain must be got hold of, in the 
first place.” 

| “That has been tried before this,” rejoin- 

|ed Herr Adam. 

“How, if I may be allowed to ask ?” 

“With a large military force,” replied the 

| proprietor. 

“Why not try cannon and ships?” in- 
quired the priest. 

Herr Adam stared and looked puzzled. 

“With your leave,” continued Herr An- 
toni, “it must be ala Fra Diavolo.” 

“ How is that, may I ask ?” 

“With wi Herr Adam—with wiles. 
All great rob¥er chiefs have been betrayed 
by the girl they love. Wasn’t it so with 
the Old Testament Samson ?” 

Herr Adam contracted his eyebrows in 
philosophic meditation, and after a while 
muttered, “A good thought—a very good 
thought.” 

The noble couple shortly after retired, in 
order to consider this suggestion, the gra- 
cious Frau going into the house, and her 
husband to the barn. Father Antoni be- 
took himself to the court-yard, where the 
old Cossack was cleaning up the rickety 
calash. 

“Do you smoke, uncle ?” asked the priest, 
taking his tobacco-box out of his pocket. 
The Cossack rumpled his hair, sighed, and 
stared. 

“Well, where’s your pipe ?” 

The old man drew it forth with a per- 
plexed smile, and the priest filled it with his 
own hand, and then gave him a match to 
light it. A match was a great rarity here 
in the mountains. 

“Where does the maiden live that Magass 
loves ?” asked the priest. 

The wheel the old Cossack was cleaning 
creaked and groaned piteously. 

“What do you want, reverend Sir?” said 
the old man at last. “Don’t meddle in 
such dangerous matters.” 

“But I wish to know where this girl’s 
home is.” 

“Not here,” slowly replied the old man, 
as if he were trying to think; “yonder, 
away off in the mountains, with an old witch 
who makes thunder-storms, and rides off 
sometimes on a black cat.” 

“ But how can she go on a cat?” 

“Tt’s a cat as big as a new-born calf. You 
may convince yourself of that.” 
| “That’s what I mean to do. 
| drive me there ?” 

The Cossack knit his brow, and then said 
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to himself, “It’s nothing to me if he gets— | 
Pll go.” 

On the same day, guided by the Cossack, | 
the priest took the road leading to one of 
the dark, narrow passes of the mountains. | 
-assing beyond the scattered herdmen’s 
huts, he came to a real owl’s nest, that could 
hardly be distinguished from the rock itself. | 
He looked about in vain for some kind of | 


entrance, and at last knocked rather faintly | 
on the closed wooden shutter. The shutter | 
was opened, and two big gray eyes confront- 
ed the priest. 

“What do you want of me?” cried a deep 
hoarse voice. 

“Some good advice.” 

“Good advice costs something.” 

“JT will pay you well; let me in.” 

“Go round the rock; I'll meet you.” 

The old woman came out and helped him 
up the rock with her bony hand. He enter- 
ed a large, square, low room with three win- 
dows opening to the south, and another door 
besides the one through which he had pass- 
ed. Some steps led to a trap-door in the 
ceiling. Opposite the door was a stove, and | 
in one corner a bed, near which there was | 
an antique chest painted with large flowers | 
of various colors, and a cupboard decorated | 
in the same Byzantine style. On the walls | 
were pasted pictures of saints of the Greek 
Church. In another corner was the seat of 
the old woman, a high carved stool with | 
faded red cushions, looking something like 
the throne of the Byzantine emperors. A 
wooden block, which cut a sorry figure, 
served as « footstool, and at the head the 
bleached skull of a horse stood up in all its 
ghastly ugliness. 

The old woman took up her spindle, seat- 
ed herself on her throne, and motioned to 
the priest to sit down. Her eyes were full 
of intelligence and courage, and the white 
hair flowing from beneath her brown head- 
dress gave her an almost venerable aspect. 

“What do you wish to consult me about, 
reverend Sir?” inquired the old woman. 

“T have been sent as an invalid to ask | 
your advice.” 

“You are not sick,” replied she, in a quick | 
and sharp tone. “This is not what you | 
came for.” 

“No; I desire to have a conversation with | 
the maiden who lives here with you.” 

Her look now became distrustful and hos- 
tile. “What has the girl to do with you?” 
she asked. “No,” murmured she; “this 
won’t do—in God’s name, it won’t.” 

“Call her;” and the priest threw two 
pieces of silver coin into her lap. 

Without touching the money, the old wom- 
an replied: “How am I to call her? She 
will come without being called, and I can’t 
hinder you from staying here.” Then she 
took to spinning industriously, humming to 











the open door. The priest was silent, and 
the old woman became silent too. Sud- 
denly the side door was opened, and on the 
threshold there stood a beautiful young girl, 
about whose form the red sunlight glowed 


| like a saintly halo. Father Antoni involun- 


tarily, almost reverentially, stood up. An 
imposing figure, almost six feet in height, 
but with a perfect harmony of proportion 
in every limb and feature, a genuine daugh- 
ter of the Carpathians, confronted him in 
a half-terrified, half-threatening attitude. 
Her oval face and commanding features ex- 
pressed strong character, and her complex- 
ion seemed to have borrowed from the sunny 
atmosphere, like the peasant women of Mu- 
rillo, its tint of fresh ruddy brown. Dark, 
heavy eyebrows met over the glowing eyes, 
and the deep red of her full lips contrasted 
with the bright scarlet of the ribbons which 
restrained the luxuriance of her flowing hair. 
Little shells from the mountain stream Tyssa 
—the native ornament of the Carpathian 
women—were scattered through her hair, 


| and looked as if floating in the dark gleam- 


ing waves of their native stream. A skirt 
of blue cloth fell down in folds from her 
waist over the bright red morocco boots, 
and a bodice of the same color, open at the 
bosom, showed a fine linen kerchief be- 
neath; while the embroidered flowers on 
the sleeves, the broad red girdle, and the 
short sleeveless cloak of white cloth, work- 
ed with yellow worsted and bordered with 
fine black lamb-skin, gave her a pictur- 
esque and Oriental appearance. Gold coins 
answered the purpose of ear-rings, and hung 
in heavy chains around her arms, while a 
string of large rich pearls round her neck 
came down to her breast. She held in her 
hand a mountain statt tipped with lead, and 
on her shoulder was perched a large raven, 
which slowly moved its outspread, glisten- 
ing wings. 

“Why have you come to my house?” in- 
quired she, in that wonderful violoncello 
tone of a deep alto voice. And as she ut- 
tered these words she raised her staff with 
a threatening air. The raven flew up with a 
screech, and made several circles in its flight 
around the head of the priest. “ Well, an- 
swer,” said the Huzulin, as she fastened her 
eye searchingly upon him, an eye before 
which the youthful and courageous priest 
quailed, and cast down his own to the floor. 
“Well, here lam. What is it you want?” 

“T should like to have a conversation 
with you alone.” 

The noble-looking giantess smiled, as if 
with pity, and made a sign to the old wom- 
an, who slowly withdrew. 

“Be seated,” said the Huzulin, with the 
air of a princess. 

Father Antoni approached her, extending 
his hand. She did not stir. 
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She extended her hand in a cold and lofty 
manner, and the priest held it firmly as he 
said, in a low and thrilling tone, 

“You are a beautiful woman—by Heay- 
en, a beautiful woman!” 

“T know that; for the best man in all the 
mountains loves me.” 

“And he would be a stupid blockhead, 
unworthy to have this beautiful sun to shine 
upon him, if he did not love you. But you 
might have for lovers lords, great lords, 
princes, if you wanted to. What is your 
name ?” 

“ Wera Gregorewitsch. But why do you 
make such a proposition tome? I have no 
wish to listen to any such talk. Spare your 
pains, and be off before Magass comes.” 

“Is he coming?” The priest had seated 
himself close to the giantess. “You can 
dig up a treasure, a costly treasure, without 
using any magic art,” he said. 

“Why do you speak of magic arts ?” ask- 
ed she, in a tone of displeasure. 

“Are you not all more or less witches in 
the mountains here ?” said the priest; “and 
you—you most of all—have you not be- 
witched this wild robber ?” 

“No magic arts were needed for that,” 
rejoined Wera, curling her lips with the 
consciousness of her own charms. “ And 
what sort of a treasure can one dig up?” 

“A real treasure of gold and silver and 
jewels, if you will sell Magass to us.” 

“What good would Magass do you? what 
would you do with him?” she naively in- 
quired. 

“ Hang him, my darling !” 

The Huzulin sprang up with all the pas- 
sionate wildness of a child of nature, her 
eyes sparkling with rage. 

“Leave me! You are no holy man; you 
are a seducer—a devil!” She made the 
sign of the cross on her forehead and her 
breast. “I will have none of your treasure. 
Thank God if I do not hand you over to 
Magass.” 

A shudder ran all over the priest. 

“What do youintend? You would—” 

“T believe you are afraid of me,” said the 
Huzulin, with a complacent smile. 

“Why should I be afraid of you, my dear 
one—my angel?” whispered Father Antoni. 

“Why? Because I, though only a wom- 
an, am stronger than you; and if I pleased, 
I could by myself bind you fast, as if you 
were a child.” And the beautiful giantess 
immediately seized his wrists, and held him 
fast with his arms crossed as if he was hand- 
cuffed. 

“Verily, you could overpower and bind 
me.” 

“But it would not be worth the while,” 
said she, quietly, as she let goofhim. “Now 
be off from here.” 

“Will you not inform us, then, when Ma- 
gass is coming ?” began the priest once more. 
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“Ts that all you want?” cried Wera, in as- 
tonishment. ‘Well, he is coming this even- 
ing. I tell you so that you may get out of 
his way, for you are all afraid of him, you 
Poles, as sinners are afraid of their God, 
Yes, he is coming this evening, and will go 
away in the morning. But I will not be- 
tray him. I am only a poor girl, without 
parents, without relatives, without friends, 
but I will sell no one. And then,” she add- 
ed, scornfully, as she let the gold coins slide 
through her fingers, “what could you give 
me that I can not have from him whenever 
I will? He is in the mountains what the 
Emperor is on the Danube, what the Czar is 
in Moscow.” 

She opened the chest, whose cover was 
pasted inside with pictures of saints which 
surrounded a broken mirror, knelt down and 
looked at herself in the glass, and then sat 
down on the threshold with arms over her 
knees. She leaned against the oaken door- 
post, and as she gazed out into the glimmer- 
ing landscape, sang the melancholy popular 
song, 

“My heart is sad and dreary.” 

The priest returned to the manor-house, 
and late in the evening set off again, accom- 
panied by Herr Adam and the Cossack on 
horseback, with a posse of farm servants and 
peasants on foot, to take the outlaw chief, 
Magass, whom Father Antoni had reported 
as to be found that night at Wera’s hut. 
Frau Celina waved her handkerchief until 
they were lost in the darkness, and then sat 
down to read the latest French novel. Hour 
after hour passed, and the lady at last threw 
down the book with a yawn, and with arms 
crossed on her breast, walked impatiently up 
and down the sitting-room. Then she seat- 
ed herself at the piano, ran her fingers hast- 
ily over the keys, got up again in her rest- 
lessness, oppressed by the anxiety of wait- 
ing and by the hushed stillness of the mid- 
night. Suddenly the great watch-dog in the 
yard gave one deep, hollow bark, and then 
a second, after which all was still. Shortly 
afterward a soft tread was heard in the en- 
try without. The lady opened the door, but 
immediately bounded back in terror. 

Before her stood a man six feet tall, and 
with a swarthy countenance, who smiled 
and bowed. “Make no alarm,” said he, as 
the noble lady shrieked in affright, “or 
something unfortunate may occur.” 

“ But who are you, then ?” 

“Tam Magass. You have sent them aft- 
er me, and here I am.” 

“Jesus Maria!” groaned Frau Kanwizka, 
taking refuge behind the piano. 

Magass had now stepped into the room 
and shut the door. The lady gazed at him 


in blank and speechless terror. 
Magass possessed a splendid form, of hero- 
He was tall, erect, and pow- 
A coarse dirty shirt, trow- 


ic proportions. 
erfully built. 
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of rawhide, could not conceal the shape and 
motion of his handsome olive-colored limbs. 
His brown jacket was thrown carelessly 
over his shoulders, upon which his long black 
hair fell down, and his dark broad-brimmed 
felt hat was ornamented with shimmering 
peacock feathers, red ribbons, and various 
kinds of coins. <A knife was sticking in his 
broad girdle, studded with brass knobs, and 
an embroidered pouch of colored checked 
cotton was suspended diagonally from the 
right to the left side ; while over one shoul- 
der he carried his gun—a prize from the 
Turkish war—whose barrel was damask- 
eened and ornamented with a sentence from 
the Koran, and in the other hand he carried 
his long-handled axe. 

“Well, what do you want, then? Take 
my jewels; they are all at your service,” 
said the lady. 

Magass shook his head. “Don’t regard 
me as inhuman, gracious lady,” said he, in 
humble tone. ‘You have sent all the men 
from this farm off into the mountains. You 
are alone and exposed to danger, and so I 
have come to protect you in the absence of 
the men.” 

The nervous little woman came very near 
fainting. The outlaw perceived it, and 
withdrew, to stand guard like a sentinel at 
the outside door. 

During this time Herr Adam was proceed- 
ing with his force through the village of 
Jauma and up the mountain pass. When 
they came to the wooden cross whence only 
a narrow foot-path led to the owl’s nest of 
the old Widma, they held a council of war. 

“We had better dismount,” advised the 
priest. 

“But who will hold the horses ?” inquired 
Herr Adam. 

“T will,” cried the Cossack, with great 
alacrity. 

“No, no; one of the peasants can do that.” 

“One of the peasants, then,” sighed Pe- 
treuko. 

“Forward, then,” ordered Herr Adam. 
“Petreuko, you are to take the lead.” 

The old man grumbled a little, crossed 
himself, and then went forward with seem- 
ing indifference, and at a tolerably quick 
step. After him came the priest, then Herr 
Adam with the farm servants, the peasants 
bringing up the rear. They crossed gullies 





and clambered over rocks that lay in the | 


path as it wound up the mountain, with a 
wall of rock on one side and a foaming tor- 
rent roaring at a great depth beneath on 
the other. A thick mist began to rise and 
veil the stars, and no object could be seen 
even a few paces in advance. 

“ Here’s the spot where the five merchants 
were murdered,” said the Cossack, pointing 
to across. ‘“ Here’s where they were pitch- 
ed down the precipice,” pointing to the fear- 
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sers of blue cloth, and shoes tied with strings | ful chasm. Suddenly he ducked his head, 
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just as a raw soldier does when first under 
fire, and all the rest did the same. “What 
was that ?” asked the priest in a whisper. 

“A bat,” growled the Cossack. 

They came to the tree which bridged the 
roaring torrent, and at the moment Petreuko 
| placed his foot upon it a shrill whistle was 
heard high up among the mountains, and 
then a wild mountain bugle sent forth its 
thrilling notes. 

“It’s the robbers,” whispered Herr Adam. 
“Give me some liquor.” Receiving no reply, 
he whispered more urgently, while his knees 
trembled, “Some liquor, brother,” and reach- 
ed back his hand, which grasped only the 
empty air. He turned round, and not one 
of his people was to be seen. There stood 
the three heroes alone in the mountain pass. 
Suddenly there came a fearful crash, and an 
awful plunge into the yawning chasm of 
some stones which had become loosened 
high above, and as they rolled down had 
carried with them large masses of earth and 
stone. 

The three heroes remained on the spot not 
another moment. They uttered no sound, 
but ran in breathless haste until they 
reached the plain, hearing behind them and 
around them the contemptuous hooting of 
owls. It was nearly morning when they 
reached the inn at Jauma, exhausted and 
reeking with perspiration. There they 
found the rank and file of their demoralized 
force. Herr Adam surveyed them with a 
stern look as he said, “ You are answerable 
for the failure of our expedition; but I will 
let you off, and say nothing more about it.” 

At daylight Herr Adam, accompanied by 
his entire troop, reached the gate of his 
manor-house, and found there a sort of 
placard stuck upon the post. 

“ Read it,” he said to the Cossack, for the 
notice was written in the Russian ecclesias- 
tical language, which the Pole found it dif- 
ficult to decipher. 


“** Order to Herr Adam Kanwizki, lord of the soil at 
Jauma, to give back to Kvitka his horses, and to 
Hrekora his Hungarian oxen, forthwith, else a tribu- 
nal will be held over him according to the ancient law. 

“* Magass, Wataschko.’” 


“ Does it say that?” murmured Herr Adam, 
as in terror he began to spell out the words, 
letter by letter, with the help of the priest. 

“Tt is really that,” said Father Antoni. 
“Well,” said Herr Adam, “let the horses 
| go.” 

“ And the oxen too ?” inquired the Cossack. 

“What do you ask that for?” asked the 
vexed Herr Adam, in a sharp tone. “The 
oxen too.” 

Frau Celina has hung up her whip, and 
Father Antoni confines his visits to the 
members of his own parish. Not even a 
| shed has since then been burned, and no rob- 
| ber has stood guard at Frau Kanwizka’s door. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


THOSE WHO GO AND THOSE WHO ARE LEFT. 


7 AUFFMAN felt that his grief at part- 
ing from his daughter was to be ex- 
pressed by no vulgar leave-taking, but by « 
solemn farewell on the piazza, with all the 
company looking on. He was anxious to be 
able to bless Angelica, and to burst into 
tears under the very eyes of the Embassa- 
dor, and amidst all the bustle and audience 
which belonged to the state of the great 
English nobleman—gondolas arriving at the 
starting-point, couriers, porters staggering 
with heavy luggage, in which my lady’s 
beautiful clothes were packed ; my lord him- 
self swearing, if the truth must be confess- 
ed, and stamping about in a pair of huge 
boots; Lady Diana standing a little apart, 
with a book in her hand, while her maid 
and her man-servant scolded and superin- 
tended the packing of her carriage. The 


children were come, and stood in a shy clus- 
ter by their governess, with traveling hoods 
tied under their chubby faces. 

Every one and every thing was ready for 
the start except old Kauffman, who had not 
yet taken leave, and her ladyship, who was 


late. She had sent word that the first car- 
riageful should start without her, but this 
my lord would not hear of. 


Angelica’s heart was heavy enough now | 


that the moment of parting was come. She 
made the best of it, however, knowing her 
father’s susceptibility. “We shall see Ve- 
rona, father, and Genoa, and the south of 
France ; and we shall stop at Paris,” she said, 
wistfully looking at the loved haggard face. 
“We will go there together coming back ; 
and tell Antonio he is to come too. Where 
is Antonio ?” 


“Here he is,” said Zucchi, stepping for- | 


ward from behind. 

“Ah, my child, at your age you may well 
have hope,” said John Joseph, shaking his 
head ; “ but at mine, who shall say what a 
day may bring forth ?” 

Angelica turned very pale. “Oh, father, 
why should you talk so sadly? Heaven has 
been so good to us always,” she faltered. 
“Together or apart, dearest dear, it is the 
same Providence that will keep us that has 
given to me my kind father, and to you 
your little Angelica, who loves you so!” 
She clung to his arm as she spoke. At that 
moment the Embassadress at last arrived in 
her gondola, stately and collected, chiefly 
concerned for the comfort of a small dog 
she carried under her arm. Every body 
uncovered and made way for the great 
lady. 


| “Here is my faithful Muse,” she gayly 
greeted Angelica, with a very unconcerned 
nod to old Kauffman, who immediately 
stepped up to her, with tearful eyes and 
clasped hands, and would have gladly made 
a long and moving speech if he had had op- 
portunity. Lady W. seemed much too ab- 
sorbed to listen: there was no time to lose. 
The Embassador laid his hand on the old 
man’s shoulder and said, very kindly, “ My 
lady will have good care of your daughter, 
M. Kauffman. Don’t be disturbed about 
her.” And then, as the old fellow broke 
into hysterical grief, he added, somewhat 
perplexed, “You know, if you repent, it is 
not too late for you to keep her even now.” 
But terrible as parting was, not to part 
would have been a still greater misfortune, 
and old Kauffman, much alarmed, was silent 
immediately, and tried to gulp his tears. 
Antonio felt very angry with him, but for- 
gave him for Angelica’s sake. 

“Good-by, Angel,” he said, cheerfully. 
“T like your Embassador; he has a good 
heart. And don’t fear for the old father.” 

“Will you give him some Marsala wine 
for his dinner?” said Angel, with quivering 
lips. 

Then somebody signed to her to get into 
a carriage. It was Lady Diana’s two more 
| maids, and the younger little girl had al- 
ready scrambled in. The outriders spurred 
their horses, the footmen sprang on to the 
steps, and the whole procession started off 
along the road to Verona. Angelica eager- 
ly stretched from the window, and follow- 
ed her father with her eyes, as Antonio 
led him away; then she fell back into her 
corner. 

Lady Diana leaned out to get one last 
| view of the wonderful city. As she did so 
| she caught sight of a man’s pale face lcok- 
ing after them, half concealed by an arch- 
way. It was Count de Horn. Lady Diana 
shot a suspicious glance at Angel, who was 

quietly rubbing away her tears with her 
| handkerchief. For nearly a mile they nei- 
ther of them spoke. Little Charlotte whis- 
pered to her nurse; the wheels rolled on; 
| the tassels and handles jingled and jogged. 
| They were driving along a flat plain bound- 
ed by delicate hills, but nobody looked at 
them, and for a long way Angelica went on 
erying; but as there are rainbows in the 
air, so there are rainbows often shining 
after tears, and Angelica looked up in a 
little while, and tried to talk to her com- 
panion. 

Lady Diana was, however, absorbed in a 
book which had just come out, called The 
| Vicar of Wakefield. 
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People may live together for years and 
years in all peace and misunderstanding, 
as far apart as if in a different country, and 


utterly separated by a thousand gradations | 


of interest and realization. It is the border 
lands of feeling that usually encroach upon 


like as they were in appearance and charac- 
ter, Lady Diana and Angelica had enough 
of sympathy to dislike one another cordial- 
ly before their journey together was over. 
Lady Diana was not happy with her cous- 
in’s wife, and the mere fact of that lady’s 
sudden infatuation for the young painter 
had set the elder woman against Angelica. 
Lady W. not unfrequently took these pass- 
ing fancies. She had had one once for Diana 
herself, but that was when she first mar- 
ried, ten years before, when Diana was seven- 
teen. Neither of them could bestow what 
the other wanted. Judith wented admira- 
tion, not love; poor Diana wanted love 

there was nothing in her to be admired, she 
sometimes thought, with a sigh, but there 
was something to be loved. So she felt in 
her own heart, although little by little even 
that something seemed drying up and turn- 
ing to strange bitterness and pain. She had 
loved her cousin, Lord W., dearly; they 
had. been brought up together, and were 
more brother and sister than cousins. She 
had given her heart to his children; she 


trusted in his friendship and protection; 
and now Judith in a hundred little ways 
seemed to be trying to alienate him and 


them from her. She might have lived on 
happily if Lady W. would have allowed 
her to do so; she was not an unreasonable 
woman, and very little would have made her 
happy. Perhaps her life had been missed. 
Her brusquerie frightened people ; her stand- 
ard was a high one; and you always felt 
somehow that she was carrying the scales. 

Miss Angel looked at her as she sat en- 
grossed in her marble-covered book. She 
saw a stout, pale-faced person, very much 
overdressed (Lady Diana left her clothes to 
her maid, who was fond of bright colors). 
She was plain, uninteresting, dull, looking 
older than she really was, and speaking less 
kindly than she really felt. One thing only 
seemed to draw Angelica to her—a curious, 
indescribable sense of truthfulness of nature 
and reliability that were like Antonio. An- 
gelica felt thankful to remember that he 
was with her father. 

Antonio was always as good as his word. 
he kept with old Kauffman all that day, 
and only left him, cheered and sitting in 
the starlight at his favorite wine-stall, with 
old Pintucciasacompanion. Then Antonio 
went away; he had work to do, and some 
heaviness of heart to shake off, and he long- 
ed to get away and be alone. 

The next day a little scrap of penciled 
paper came back by one of the returning 


| 


couriers. It was hastily scrawled over with 
more good-by’s and messages for Antonio. 
He read them with a half-sarcastic smile. 
“She wants me to take care of her fa- 
ther; that is what she means,” he thought ; 


| and yet, though he doubted, the little mes- 
one another, come to open warfare ; and un- | 





sages were a comfort to him—she was kind- 
er absent, on paper, than present and in 
words. 

But Antonio was morbid where Miss Angel 
was concerned. He used to contrast her 
fate and his. He was only some seven years 
older in years, but how many in feeling, in 
experience! A long illness and shattered 
nerves had stood him ten years’ experience. 
His hair at thirty-two was as gray as old 
Kauftman’s ; his hand trembled at times like 
an old man’s; and his temper was crabbed 
and uncontrolled ; he had no part in life but 
that of a convenient friend, taken up, put 
down, made use of. It made him furious at 
times to think of it. Poor Antonio would 
have gladly been young, handsome, rich, 
splendid ; ut that was not possible. 

It was, however, possible to love her. 
Possible! it was impossible not to do so, 
with all her faults, her childish inconsider- 
ateness, and her absurd vanity, her curious 
hallucination about herself (which, after 
all, was not to be wondered at). Antonio 
felt he could not but love her. He was 
much the prouder of the two, much the 
more suspicious, and much the more self- 
conscious, if the truth was known. It 
does not follow because a person is not 
handsome, or particularly prosperous, or 
successful in his affairs, that he is to experi- 
ence every self-denying virtue. Antonio’s 
intellect was in many respects far in ad- 
vance of his powers, and of Angelica, and 
of the people she lived among: he was con- 
stantly chafed by a position which certain- 
ly was not equivalent to his abilities. He 
did not care for money for himself, but he 
liked to be able to help others, and his 
want of means was a bitter thorn in the side 
of a generous and yet orderly man. Al- 
though in his heart he felt that no one else 
in all the world could love her as he would 
have done, yet there were times when he 
gladly would have forgotten her if he could. 
Why was he to waste his good affections 
upon this careless and light-hearted girl? 
What had she done to deserve a good man’s 
heart—or an indifferent man’s heart, for the 
matter of that? You need not be specially 
good to suffer. “People were what they 
happened to be,” thought Antonio. He had 
no intention of succumbing to fate ; he had 
plenty of courage, and meant to make the 
very best he could of his powers, such as 
they were ; and if he rated himself highly, 
it was because he was a sensible man, and 
knew what was in him, and not because he 
was a vain one, whose head was turned by 
other people’s flattery. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
ARCADIA. 


MEANWHILE the lady of Antonio’s dreams 
has ascended into realms undreamed of by 


struggling mortals trying to earn their daily | 


bread. It was a curious experience for the 
painter-maiden to find herself suddenly one 
of an important company, traveling with 
relays of horses, with servants in attend- 
ance, putting up in the best rooms of the 
inns along the road, talking and hearing 
talk of lords and palaces and mansions as 
if they were things of course. There were 
splendid wax-lights burning on her dress- 
ing-table, servants at her call, and orders to 


give almost for the first time in her simple | 


life. She had lived with great people be- 
fore. Whenshe had been painting the Car- 


dinal at Como, he had asked her to break- 
fast. The Bishop had invited her to see his 
pictures, but there had been no real inti- 
macy as now. She might have felt shy but 
for the Embassadress’s charm of manner, 
and Angel was too simple and credulous not 
to trust her companions, whoever they might 
be, and to believe in all they told her. 

The Embassador was invariably kind; the 
little girls were delightful. If only her fa- 
ther had been there, Angelica would have 
had nothing to wish for. They crossed a 
sun-gilt and bountiful country, where the 
lovely garlands were hanging from branch 
to branch. Pan sits in a field piping on 
his two reeds to the peasants; white oxen 
come up to listen. The vines are heavy 
with brown fruit; the shadowed chestnut- 
trees burst from the valley, those mild val- 
leys, castle-crowned and billowing to gold- 
en forelands. Some indescribable balm and 
strength and ease of heart seem to belong 
to all these lovely modulations of form and 
color. The bridge spanning the strea.n leads 
to the town below, to red roofs and vine 
bowers, from whence the people are looking 
up. A far-away cottage door opens wide, 
a woman comes out and flings a handful of 
fruit to some children. 

The great carriages roll on, shaking and 
jolting, with the faces at the windows. The 
distant shadows and hills inclose the golden 
plains, delicately piled wreath upon wreath, 
now flying, now inclosing once again. Some- 
thing seems to sing a Laus Dei: “ Accept! 
accept! open your hearts; open wide your 
hearts!” is the hymn echoingalong the way. 

Lady Diana, who had let her book fall, 
looked round. No one had spoken; it was 
only her own heart that had cried out. 

It was quite dark when they reached Ve- 
rona, and came to a great busy court-yard, 
full of hospitality and confusion. Angel 
stepped away unnoticed, and went for a lit- 
tle way along a black and narrow street. 

The apertures of the houses were lighted, 
curtains swung before the doors; the citi- 
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zens were gossiping within after their day’s 
work. The sky was black and starless; you 
could scarce distinguish it from the sloping 
roofs. Angel did not go far; she heard 
clocks striking in the darkness overhead, 
the river rushing by the bridge. She felt 
that life had begun in earnest, and that this 
strange black veil of darkness hid a future 
of which she could form no conception as 
yet. But she would work to please her fa- 
ther, and to fulfill the mission that she felt 
was hers, and to earn money for them both. 
She might laugh as others did, and talk and 
seem to forget, but in her heart she did not 
vas her aim to strive for beau- 
tiful and noble things, to teach others to 
look up at a high ideal. Antonio should 
see this was no idle fancy. 

A sudden tipsy shout from one of the lit- 
tle drinking- houses frightened the young 
prophetess, and she turned and ran back as 
quickly as she could. 

“ How flushed you look, child !” said Lady 
W., as Angelica came flying along the gal- 
lery where she was standing with her chil- 
dren. 

Window after window was lighted in hon- 
or of the Embassador and his suit. Most 
of them opened on to the gallery, and Lady 
W. was waiting while her attendants un- 
packed and made ready. 

“You must remember that you belong to 
us now. You must not run off alone,” said 
she, gravely. 

“Not go alone!” said Angelica. 
been used to go alone all my life.” 

“You are a person of consequence now, 
child,” said Lady W., smiling. ‘“ You must 
pay your penalty.” 

Next morning poor Angelica ventured no 
farther than the busy court-yard of the inn, 
although she longed to start off and see the 
place of which she had heard so much. She 
watched the people coming and going along 
the galleries, the oleander-trees in flaming 
rows. The great cathedral bell was going. 
A storm was brewing, the white and gray 
clouds heaving from beyond the roofs. As 
she stood there she heard a tramping along 
the wooden gallery ; the Embassador came 
up with his boots, leading little Judith by 
the hand. Perhaps he read Angelica’s wish- 
es in her eyes, for he asked her if she would 
accompany them in their morning’s walk, 
and the girl gladly accepted. They went a 
little way through the streets, between the 
quaint crowded houses, across a wide piazza, 
toward a great arched gateway leading from 
the busy world outside into a silent cathe- 
dral. My lord passed in, first taking off his 
cocked hat, and little Judith tripped beside 
him. Miss Angel had seen many cathe- 
drals; this one seemed to her to be an after- 
thought—an echo of those where she had 
so often knelt by her father’s side. 

Looking about, they passed on across the 
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marble pavement into a little cloistered | some goats trotting with tinkling bells, 
court that lay behind the nave. It led to | and lastly, two little children with goat- 


the baptistery. In this little court were 
some tombs and slabs engraved with coats 
of arms and inscriptions. A priest was 
standing thoughtfully absorbed in decipher- 
ing one of the flat grave-stones. He looked 
at Angelica as she passed. It was a kind 
and troubled face, that attracted her strange- 
ly, and she looked down from his face to the 
inscription he had been gazing at. 

“IN PATIENCE POSSESS YE YOUR SOULS,” 
was rudely carved on the marble slab. 

“Patience!” cried Angelica, answering her 
own thought; “there are so many things 
better than patience !” 

The priest looked up, surprised. “Yes, 
but when other things have failed,” he said, 
in a despairing sort of way, “then patience 
is still left to us.” 

“No, no!” cried little Miss Angel, impetu- 
ously; “hope for something must remain 
while there is life. Patience is only death, 
only despair.” 

Long after, she remembered the little 
scene—the sad-faced priest, the solemn text, 
at a time when her own soul seemed failing 
for fear. But even then Angel was true to 
her creed. She might despair and die, or 
live and strive to hope for better things; 
but simple blind submission was a thought 
unbearable to her, and false to her own 
heart. 

When Angel came back she was surprised 
to find that Lady W. again did not seem to 
approve of her sight-seeing, although this 
time she had not gone alone. “If you had 
come to me I should have taken you myself,” 
said her patroness. 

The journey proceeded in beauty and 
tranquillity. The weather frowned upon 
them as they neared the Mediterranean, 
with its long rolling breakers, its bordering 
groves and hills. The olives climb the steep 
acclivities, and from their smoky pyre rise 
white villages, like flames bursting from the 
summits. They stopped to change horses 
at a little place called Bordighiera, on the 
coast of the Mediterranean. 

The sun had come out and the clouds had 
disappeared; a sort of dimmed brightness 
was every where, on the sea, on the village. 
In alittle smiling grove beyond a wall, where 
asmall gate swung upon its hinges, Miss An- 
gel went up an avenue of lemons and olives, 
and breathed the sweet morning pastoral 
silence. Close at hand was an old ivy well. 
The pretty pensive figure itself was not un- 
suggestive, looking thoughtfully down into 
the water. Her heart beat with hope, with 
a sort of romantic delight and sweet absurd- 
ity. Some peasants passed; a woman car- 
rying a load of leaves and tendrils of vines, 
and driving a beautiful white cow with long 
arched horns. 

Then came the shepherd, followed by 


| 








skin coats; one had her hands full of un- 
ripe olives. 

The younges* was carrying something 
held carefully against its little breast. The 
child looked up with two wild eyes at the 
pretty lady leaning against the old iron 
crank of the well. Something in her look 
invited his confidence, and he held up a lit- 
tle dead bird as he passed. 

“What are you going to do with it?” An- 
gel said, kindly. 

“We are going to dig a grave,” said the 
child. “It is dead!” and the little thing 
walked on with careful steps. 

When Mrs. Angelica Kauffman sent her 
picture to Maiden Lane, it was somewhat 
pompously entitled “Shepherd and Shep- 
herdess in Arcadia, moralizing at the Side 
of a Sepulchre, while others are dancing in 
the Distance ;” but it was some vague re- 
membrance of that morning dream which 
first suggested it to her. 

She is not the only dreamer to whom Ar- 
ecadia has been revealed: mightier dreams 
than hers have reached that mystic country. 

“Auch ich in Arkadien,” writes Goethe 
as a motto to his Italian journey. “ Et in 
Arcadia ego,” Sir Joshua has painted on a 
tomb in the background of a smiling pic- 
ture. 

“What can this mean?” says Dr. John- 
son, looking at it. “It seem very nonsensi- 
cal. ‘Iam in Arcadia.” 

“The king could have told you,” says the 
painter; “he saw it yesterday, and said at 
once, ‘ Ay, ay! Death is even in Arcadia!” 

After all, Arcadia would be a sorry, stag- 
nant sort of place without its tombstone. 
There is so much in life which is death! 
The fullness of life itself is a sort of death, 
of change, of absorption. There is death 
to evil as well as to good, death to pain, to 
dullness, and to death itself, when, with a 
sudden uplifting of heart in the fullness of 
time, Faith and Hope seem at last to over- 
flow the barriers that have imprisoned them. 


——»>—_—_—_ 


CHAPTER X. 
“THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE” FOR 1766. 


To read of the times when Miss Angel 
came to take up her abode among us is like 
reading the description of a sort of stately 
ballet or court dance. Good manners had 
to be performed in those days with deliber- 
ate dignity. There is a great deal of salut- 
ing and snuff-taking, complimenting and 
exclaiming ; people advanced and retreated, 
bowing to the ground and balancing them- 
selves on their high heels. 

With all the dignity, there is also a great 
deal of noise, shouting, and chattering. 
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There are runners with torches, splendid 
footmen in green and golden liveries sur- 
rounding my lady’s chair. 

The King of Denmark is entertained in 
splendid fashion. 
wick is the heroine of the court journal. 
Cornelly lights up Soho Square with wax- 
candles, while highwaymen hang in chains 
upon the gallows in distant dark country 
roads. Our young King George is a bride- 
groom, lately crowned, with this powdered 


and lively kingdom to rule, and Charlotte | 


Regina to help him. 

There are great big coaches encumbering 
the street. Mr. Reynolds himself drives with 
painted panels, but Cecilia can still send for 
a chair when she wishes to be carried to 
Baker Street. Vauxhall is in its glory, and 
lights up its bowers. Dr. Burney gives mu- 
sical parties, at which Piozzi performs. The 
ecards fly in circling packs ; the powder puffs 
rise in clouds; bubbles burst. The vast 
company journeys onits way. Golden idols 
are raised; some fall down and worship, 
others burst out laughing. Some lie rest- 
ing in their tents, others are weeping in the 
desert. Pre-eminent among the throngs 
one mighty shade passes on its way. Is it 
a pillar of cloud sent to guide the straggling 
feet of the weary? From the gloom flash 
rays of light, of human sympathy not un- 
spoken. How many of us, still wandering 
impatient, might follow that noble hypo- 
chondriac, nor be ashamed of our leader! He 
walks along, uncertain in his gait, striking 
alternate lamp-posts, an uncouth figure in 
soiled clothes, splendid-hearted, with gen- 
erous help for more than one wounded trav- 
eler lying helpless by the road. Do we not 
read how noble Johnson stoops and raises 
the prostrate form upon his shoulders, and 
staggers home to his own house? He has not 
even an ass to help him to bear the burden. 

The first time that Angelica saw him she 
was in her dream of preoccupation and hap- 
piness and excitement: were the thieves 
about her even then? The second time she 
was alone and in sorrow, breaking her sad 
heart and despairing. Then came to her 
the shabby feet bringing good tidings, the 
deep and truthful voice speaking strange 
comfort, the kind hands raising her and giv- 
ing the balm of hope renewed to her bruised 
soul. Sir Joshua might assist a friend in 
sorrow, but he could not give comfort, for 
he did not realize as Johnson did the depths 
to which a human heart may sink. 

Meanwhile Angelica laughs and holds her 
own. Her thieves (if thieves they are) are 
well-mannered ones. They pay her compli- 
ments, bring her tickets and flowers, invite 
her to dance and to sing, and to all sorts of 
pleasant things, and ask to have their por- 
traits taken along with their betters. How 
was she to know them from her real friends ? 
How was she to believe those who warned 


The Princess of Bruns- | 


| 


| her? Her very power over others blinded 
| her to their faults. She could make people 
| charming and kind by her own gayety of 
| heart and outgoing grace. 
She had not seen very much of the world- 
| ly world as yet. Every thing was new and 
| full of interest. She watched all the fig- 
ures go by, but she had no clew by which 
to form some judgment, and with one ac- 
| cord Angelica’s complimentary contempo- 
| raries united to dazzle and to blind her. If 
| you had heard the babble of the stream as 
| it passed by Angel’s not unwilling ears, the 
| compliments, the half truths, the exaggera- 
| tions, you would have forgiven her for be- 
| lieving not all but too much of what she 
heard. Compliments were as much part 
| of the manner of the time as the snuff and 
| the powder puffs. 
| Miss Burney’s diary gives one a specimen 
| of the good-natured exaggeration. 
| “The sweetest book!” cries Mrs. Thrale ; 
| “the most interesting! the most engaging! 
| oh, it beats every other book!” “The most 
| elegant novel I ever read in my life! such 
la style!” says Lady Saye and Sele. Then 
| Mr. Soame Jenyns breaks forth in a higher 
strain: “All creation is open to the author- 
ess; no human being who ever began that 


book had power to put it down.” Even 


Miss Burney, in her usual modest confusion, 
feels that this is almost beyond her deserts, 
and takes refuge with the old housekeeper, 


who is coming up to the door, and exclaims 
to her mistress, “ Ah, madam, how happy 
are you to have Minerva in the house !” 

Angel was not Minerva only, but all the 
heathen divinities combined with all the 
Christian graces—a sort of combination of 
Muses and Virtues, according to her admir- 
ers; of brilliant talent, of frivolity, and heart- 
less flirtation, according to her enemies. 
And Angelica herself? She never thought 
about herself, but gratefully accepted kind- 
ness, hoped, loved, believed, was happy, 
was miserable, without much method, inno- 
cent and unresenting. Rossi describes An- 
gelica at this time as not very tall in stat- 
ure, but of slight, well-proportioned figure; 
she had a dark clear complexion, a gracious 
mouth, white and equal teeth, well-marked 
features. Above all, he says, her azure eyes, 
so placid and so bright, charmed you with 
an expression it is impossible to write; un- 
less you had known her you could not un- 
derstand how eloquent were her looks. 

“Tl Ranolds” painted her, continues old 
Rossi, and Bartolozzi engraved the picture, 
and she painted herself many times. Some- 
times she painted herself happy and brill- 
iant, sometimes old and sad. There is one 
picture in the dress of her country, when 
the dimness of life and its troubles had 
passed over her path: it is all marked upon 
her face in sad and noble lines that detract 
from her beauty. 
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The house in Charles Street stood in a| that friend who does n 
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ot need our regard, 


little park or garden, which had been de- |the interest or occupation which is the 


serted for many months, while the house 
was closed, and the inhabitants were bask- 
ing in brighter horizons than that of Berk- 
eley Square. Lady W. had given Angelica 
two little rooms on the ground-floor. The 
larger and darker was to serve as a bed- 
room; the second, with its glass doors and 
delicate inlaid chimney, was to be her work- 
ing place for the present. As soon as she 
had made her way in the London world, and 
had earned a little money to start with, she 
was to be established in a studio of her 
own; but here for the present Angelica was 
well content to put up her canvases, and to 
begin work the very first morning after her 
arrival. She was not particular, and she 
could contentedly settle down in one corner 
or another. If this one had been a little 
larger, it would have suited her perfectly. 
The garden itself was green and neatly 
kept. Lord W. had a turn for such arrange- 
ments. There was a sort of terrace walk 
that ran round the house, and led to the 
bench beneath the trees. They were shady 
enough, and flourishing, notwithstanding 
London smoke. Light mists and drifts 
from the square passed across the garden. 
Sometimes bright skies lit up overhead, 
with a different quiver, indeed, to that 
thrill of azure life Angel was used to; but 
they shone as English skies should shine, 
veiled only by rain-giving clouds and gentle 
practical mists. 

“You must make yourself at home, child,” 
said Lady W., kindly, as she took her into 
the room. “Call for what you want; Mrs. 
Betty will attend upon you. You can re- 
ceive your sitters in this outer room. Your 
good fairy, you see, has planned it all. Do 
you think you shall be happy here?” she 
said, looking at her steadily. 

“Yes, indeed!” said Angelica, taking her 
hand and kissing it gratefully. 

“TI think you are a good creature,” said 
Lady W., with a sort of suppressed sigh. 
“T know not why I should think so. I have 
been disappointed over and over again.” 

So she went away, leaving her poor little 
protégée somewhat perplexed as to what mys- 
terious fidelity was expected of her. I don’t 
believe, to tell the truth, that Lady W. knew 
very well herself; but, as other people be- 
fore her, she wished every body to be and 
to do what she desired for them, and when 
they, naturally enough, went their own way, 
she considered herself deceived and disap- 
pointed and ill treated by fate. She was 
not happy with all her possessions. Per- 
haps for great and small ladies too there is 
no lesson more difficult to learn than that 
of being contented and happy with the hap- 
piness and interests that happen to fall to 
each lot. We are willing to accept this 


} 


| 











share of somebody else; but our own tal- 
ents, it must be confessed, we often gladly 
put away in their napkins. Lady W. was a 
mysterious woman. She was good-natured, 
self-absorbed, wanting she knew not what. 
She took to people with great fervor for a 
time; then perhaps her expectations grew 
unreasonable, and her best and kindest na- 
ture being wounded, her selfish and colder 
feelings came to add to the confusion. It 
is certainly trying to live with this race of 
self-made demi-gods and goddesses. 

Angelica found that Lady W. meant to 
leave her very free to lead her own life. Her 
breakfast was brought to her in her room. 
Until dinner, which was at three, she had 
her time absolutely to herself, and the sacri- 
ficial rites to vanity were only expected of 
an evening. 

It is certain that a studio has a charm of 
its own which it is scarcely possible to ac- 
count for, no matter how shabby, how bare, 
it may be: there is the easel, the pure light 
shining upon it; there is the painter repro- 
ducing your dream or his. 

Angelica’s little oval studio was a fit set- 
ting for her inspirations. Nymphs seemed 
to her waiting upon the terraces; heroes 
were crossing the paved hall or mounting 
the arched staircase outside that led to Lady 
W.’s receiving-rooms ; and besides these vis- 
ionary interests, Angelica was not insensi- 
ble to the pleasures of actual manipulation, 
to the friendly mesmerism of her brush trav- 
eling across the canvas, her colors lying on 
the palette—to the actual charm of her 
work, its tools, and practice. Perhaps au- 
thors may have the same feeling when they 
sit down to a convenient table and find the 
faithful pen that has so patiently attended 
their flights and falls lying ready for use. 

The first morning, however, she could 
hardly paint for excitement. She tried to 
turn her mind to her “ Arcadia,” and began 
to sketch it upon the canvas, but it was in 
vain: she could not apply ; all London seem- 
ed to come between her and her tranquillity. 
To her great relief and satisfaction, the door 
opened at last, and Lady W. came into the 
painting-room: “Now, my sweet Kauffman, 
leave your work,” she cried. ‘Come, child, 
come! I have ordered the coach. I am dy- 
ing to take you to call at Mr. Reynolds’s.” 
“Sweet Kauffman,’ without an instant’s 
hesitation, laid down her palette and tripped 
into the next room to get ready. She found 
that Mrs. Betty was waiting there by her 
mistress’s orders with a pretty and mysteri- 
ous garment for Angelica to wear upon this 
great occasion. The waiting- woman tried 
it on. The young girl looked at herself in 
the dim mirror, pushing back her lace. The 


| glass reflected the pretty figure, the black 


event which does not belong to our history, | silk shoes. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
PAINT. 


Lapy W. was pleased with Angelica’s art- 
less pleasure in her new French hood. But 
she hurried her impatiently. “He goes out 
early. Come! do not let us delay. Now it 
is my turn to take you to see pictures.” They 
had not far to go. The great coach turned 
the corner, crossed Piccadilly, turned up by 
Leicester Fields, of which the north side 
was open in those days, and stopped at the 
door of a very large and stately house. A 
servant opened to them, then a secretary 
came up. Lady W. seemed to know him, 
and called him M. Marchi. 

“Mr. Reynolds was not at home; Miss 
Reynolds was engaged,” the servant said. 
And M. Marchi, in reply to a question, told 
them that Lord Henry Belmore was not 
painting there that day. 

Lady W., much disappointed, cast a glance 
at Angelica. “Might we not go in?” said 
Angelica; and Lady W. immediately agreed, 
and swept into the hall, desiring the servant 
to lead them to the studio. The dining- 
room door was open on one side of the hall, 
on the other a long broad gallery, carpeted 
and hung with pictures, led to the studio. 
There were sofas, and comfortable fires burn- 
ing: the gallery was evidently used as a 
sort of sitting-room. There was a spinet in 
a recess, and a child’s doll sitting bolt-up- 
right upon the keys. With shy, curious 
eyes Angelica looked about, noting every 
thing with suppressed interest. What dig- 
nified personages are these hanging to the 
walls? A picture was leaning against the 
back of a chair just outside the studio door, 
and it attracted Angelica.” It was the por- 
trait of a young man in a crimson military 
coat, with gold embroidery, powdered hair, 
and a very gentle and charming face. 

One or two very noble pictures. were sus- 
pended on the walls. 

“That is Sally Lennox, and that is her 
cousin,” said Lady W., pointing to a fig- 
ure in a noble composition, in which Juno 
and the Graces had taken mortal shape, 
(surely the most graceful and beautiful of 
that day). Libations were flowing, and 
tranquil altars to beauty had been raised in 
shady groves by the courteous painter. As 
a contrast to this dream, a reality was hang- 
ing opposite—the portrait of a man with a 
squint and a long lean figure, and a satur- 
nine-looking face. 

“There is an ugly fellow,” cried Angelica, 
gayly, standing on tiptoe to look. “He is 
much too ugly to be so well painted. I 
wonder he does not frighten those beautiful 
ladies away.” 

“That, madam, is Mr. Wilkes, the patriot,” 
said the secretary, who had followed them, 
the man who was an Italian, half secretary, 
half assistant, to Mr. Reynolds. “This is 


the well-known Colonel Barré,” he contin- 
ued, and he pointed out another long lean 
form, with a military coat and a sloping 
head. 

On the opposite side of the gallery smiled 
two charming persons, who will hold their 
graceful place while Sir Joshua’s cera and 
lacca and olios, as he notes them in his diary, 
still exist. When these particles are dis- 
persed into space, the names of the beautiful 
actresses will still remain to us associated 
with the traditions of his art, as charming 
Mrs. Cline (Clarinda, she writes herself in 
his list), and Mrs. Abingdon, smiling and 
gracious, and soothed for the moment from 
the irritation caused by Garrick’s wrongs. 
“That portrait is a young Mr. André,” the 
attendant went on, pointing to the picture 
which Angelica had examined ; “he has just 
gone into the army, and it was the coat he 
was anxious about, more than the face.” 

The gallery contained most of the pic- 
tures. The open door at the end led to the 
studio. It was a good-sized room, with a 
window high up in the wall, a high-raised 
chair for sitters. Angelica entered in some 
excitement, started eagerly forward. “This 
light is excellent,” she exclaimed. “TI never 
saw it so arranged before. And that is 
where he paints!” and she went and looked 
with reverence at the palettes with their 
wooden handles, at the great pencils with 
their long stocks, at the high chair where 
the age came to sit to its painter. Presently 
she herself jumped up, laughing, into the 
chair, and she was still perched there when 
the master of the house himself walked in, 
and, after one surprised glance, made his 
obeisance to Lady W. 

Lady W. had thrown herself into a grace- 
ful attitude, and stood leaning against the 
side of the step. She bent her head, gra- 
ciously composed, while Angelica, in some 
confusion, came down from her high place. 

“T have brought you— Guess who this 
is that I have brought you,” Lady W. said, 
continuing to look so charming herself that 
the painter could only make her a bow and 
say, 

“You have brought me a vision of Para- 
dise, madam. My poor place seems beauti- 
fied by such gracious apparitions. I am sor- 
ry,” he continued, “to have been out when 
you arrived. I had been sent for to a friend 
in difficulties, who adds to mine by taking 
up time that might have been better spent. 
Was not my sister here to attend on you?” 

“Miss Reynolds was not dressed,” said 
the outspoken Marchi. ‘She begged me to 
make her excuses. She was in no fit state 
to appear.” 

Mr. Reynolds turned away and began to 
point out the pictures. Angelica looked, 
listened, and thrilled with heartiest admira- 
tion and reverence. Once turning round, the 





painter caught the expressive flash of her ea- 


spanner 
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ger eyes. How different was that language | terest in pictures, although it must be con- 
from ‘languid fine-lady criticisms, to which | fessed that under his distinguished guidance 
he was now hardened ! Something told him | her taste lay more in the direction of pas- 
(he was quick to read faces) that this was | tels and miniature-work and copies from 
no ordinary visitor. One instant’s glance | great masters than in the works of great 
said more than half a dozen commonplaces | men themselves. 
interchanged. He stopped short as he was | 
walking by Lady W. “You have not yetin-| Mr. Reynolds walked across Berkeley 
troduced me to your friend,” he said. “Can | Square, and found the two ladies of the 
this be, indeed—” He looked at Angelica | house standing looking out by the gate of 
curiously and kindly. Na park. “Miss Kauffman is at home in 
“This ismy Kauffman, Mr. Reynolds. You} her painting-room; come this way,” said 
have found her out at last. Did I say one| Lady W. “Let us take her by surprise. 
word too much ?” asked the great lady, smil- | You can enter by the glass door.” The sur- 
ing. He did not answer directly. Angel- | prise was very short, for Angelica was list- 
ica shrugged her shoulders in some slight | ening to every footstep. Once she thought 
confusion. She was pleased by the respect | Mr. Reynolds had come, but it was only 
with which he addressed her. | Lord Henry Belmore, who, rather to her an- 
“Will you honor me by permitting a visit | noyance, asked leave to wait in her studio 
to your studio to-morrow morning, madam ?” | for Lady W., with whom he was going out. 
said the great painter to the quivering, | She let him sit down where he would, and 
smiling, charming little painter in her pret- | went on with her painting. Then came 
ty quaint dress. The satin trimmings glis-| more steps on the terrace and voices, and 
tened in the sloping light of the high win- | Angelica looked up, blushed, and sprang to 
dow. The light just caught her white | open the window. 
throat and the pearls Mrs. Betty had looped | This time she saw the person she was 
inherhair. The painter’s kind looks seem- | waiting for so impatiently. Mr. Reynolds 
ed also to shine, Angeliea thought, and she | came forward, dressed in his velvet coat, 
blushed up with innocent pleasure. Mr.| and with a bag wig. He was of middle 
Reynolds accompanied them ceremoniously | size, and looked young for his age. He was 
to the door of his house, and Angel, as she | a little deaf, but in those days in téte-d-téte 


a sort of cloak appearing in a doorway. It| with placid benevolence under their falling 
was a little middle-aged lady, who advanced | lids. He had scarred lips, mobile and sen- 
toward them with a tripping step; ; then, per- | sitive. His voice was singularly pleasant. 
haps seeing Mr. Reynolds was with them, | “Here is a friend,” said Lady W., as 
she sudde nly v vanished again with extraor- | they allcame in. Then her voice changed. 
dinary celerity. be Henry, you here? We were waiting for 

“Do not fail us, false man,” said Lady | you outside.” 

W., holding up her mitten. Then she ask- | “Surely you told me to come to the 
ed casually whether Lord Henry had shown | studio,” said Lord Henry. Then he stepped 
Mr. Reynolds his last attempt. “Shocking | up, and seemed trying to conciliate, and the 
daubs, are they not?” she said, with a sort | two walked off into the garden. 

of forced laugh; but the painter answered| “How long had he been here?” Lady Di 
gravely that there was merit in them not to | asked. 

be passed over. “A long time,” said Angelica. ‘Ten min- 

“There! is he not charming?” cried Lady | utes—more, for I repainted the heel of my 

W., as they drove off in the great coach. | Cupid’s little foot.” 
“T told you so! it is decreed in the book of “ And you evidently suffered from his vi- 
Fate. You need not look so innocent, child.” | cinity,” said Mr. Reynolds, smiling, “for your 
All the way back Lady W. was her bright- | picture is charming, but you will have again 
est and most charming self. to repaint your Cupid’s foot.’ 

All that afternoon and evening she loaded| Lady Diana gave a scornful sort of laugh. 
her protégée with kindness, with pretty} Miss Angel blushed up indignantly. 
speeches. Lady Di, who was a good wom-| “Do you really mean it? I assure you 
an at heart, but not more perfect than her|I was not thinking of any thing but my 
neighbors, began to feel even more provoked | work. I hoped that the little foot was 
and indignant than usual. Angelica, who | rightly turned.” 
had tried in vain to conciliate her, accepted| “I wonder,” said Mr. Reynolds, “if you 
all this homage in good part, and at every | will pardon me for speaking sincerely? I 
fresh compliment looked with childish glee | should think—I am convinced that you will 
to see how Dianafrowned. Thencame Lord! not recommend any painter of real talent 
Henry, joining in with Lady W. and echoing | ever to attempt to work without a model. 
her words. He called himself a passionate | Some of the French school maintain that it 
admirer of art, and it was from him that] is better to trust to one’s own inspiration, 
Lady W. had learned to take so great an in-| but there I can not agree.” 
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followed, detected a little figure wrapped in | he needed no trumpet. His clear eyes shone 
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Angelica, who had expected compliments, 


was slightly disappointed at the turn con- | 


versation had taken, but for the sake of 
argument she attempted to contradict Mr. 
Reynolds, then suddenly she burst out laugh- 
ing at her own childishness, and apologized 
with deprecating blue eyes, knowing that 
people always forgave her when she looked 
them in the face. 

“T can only speak from my own expe- 
rience,” said Mr. Reynolds, smiling kindly. 
“Mr. Stothard, I believe, uses no models. 
I may be wrong ;” and he began examining 
the other sketches in the room with ex- 
pressions of warm admiration. 

Lady Diana stood by all this time. It 
was now her turn to be vexed. She said 
to herself that Angelica was a vulgar flirt, 
and that Mr. Reynolds was a vain dupe; 
and then this odd woman, reproaching her- 


' 
self for secret feelings that she dared not | 


express, said, suddenly, in her loudest and 
most disagreeable voice, “Because Miss 


follow that you should deny what you know 


to be true, Mr. Reynolds; her pictures are | 
. . . ! 
out of drawing; it is all very pretty and | 


sentimental, but quite false to nature.” 


ing to a scene, and turned quietly away and | things people said. 


| in sympathy with those they would cr'ti- 


cise, not even though the picture is out 
of drawing ;” and she walked out of the 
room. 

Before Mr. Reynolds left he fixed a day 
for their next meeting, and asked leave to 
paint Miss Angel’s portrait. 


—_—_—~———— 


CHAPTER XII. 
PENNELLO VOLANTE., 


ANGELICA wrote long happy letters to her 
father in her uncle Michael’s farm. When 
was he coming ? was Antonio with him? was 
he not rejoiced at his child’s good fortune ? 

Happy as she was, she missed him sadly 
at times, and longed for his paternal sym- 
pathy and advice and help. 

She had visited many painters, she told 
him, M. Cipriani among the rest; but chief 


| of all was Mr. Reynolds, the first painter in 
Kauffman has well-shaped eyes it does not | 


the town. “He has his own peculiar man- 
ner,” writes Angelica; “his portraits are 
almost historical. He has a flying brush” 
(un pennello volante), “and a great knowl- 


| edge of chiar-oscuro.” 
Mr. Reynolds disliked any thing approach- | 


Then she told her father of all the kind 
Mr. Reynolds himself 


began to examine her sketch of Arcadia. | had asked her to paint his portrait. Those 
“T have been at work for double the time | she had executed had already given satis- 


that your friend has lived,” he said, “and I | faction. 


have not yet been able to attain the truth 
of line that we all aspire to. My admira- 
tion and respect for Miss Kauffman’s work 
are too sincere for me to hesitate to declare 
what seems to me to be its excellence, or 
what in it might still further be improved.” 
Then he stopped and went back to the first 
picture again. “Correctness of eye is only 
to be acquired by long habit. When any 
thing is properly made our own it becomes 
part of ourselves, and operates unperceived. 
We may thus exercise a kind of instinctive 
rectitude of mind which will supersede all 
rules.” He spoke quietly, continuing on 
purpose to give Angelica time to recover 
from Lady Di’s unprovoked attack. He 
was as much annoyed with her as was pos- 
sible to a man of his gentle and controlled 
nature. The tears of vexation shining in 
Angel’s eyes did not mend matters or soften 
him toward her adversary ; but with some 
sudden brightness and effort Angelica brush- 
ed them away unaffectedly, and said, 


“Thank you, Mr. Reynolds; you have | 


now given me heart again; and in truth 
Lady Diana is not the first person who has 
warned me of my defects. But the others 
warned me from kindness—and so did you,” 
said the girl, turning suddenly to Lady Di. 
She could not bear to say an unkind word. 
“It was from no kindness,” said Lady Di, 
turning pale. “You are quite right. Peo- 
ple should forbear to speak unless they are 





| 


} 


| 


| 





Lady W. had promised her letters 
to the Duchess of Argyle. The great and 
talented Mrs. Damer had promised to sit. 
She had heard that the queen herself had 
asked with interest concerning her. “ Mr. 
Reynolds was the kindest, the most untiring 
friend. I might, indeed, think too much of 
his kindness,” wrote Angelica, “but that I 
have vowed to think only of my art, and 
have closed my heart to all other passions.” 
There is a little paper still in existence 
which the girl wrote one night in a thought- 
ful mood: “Not easily shall I bind myself. 
Rome is ever in my thoughts: the Holy 
Spirit will direct me.” It was a habit of 
hers to write upon little slips of paper lit- 
tle sentiments straight from her heart. 
Then she wrote again, detailing more and 
more success. The Princess of Brunswick 
was in London at this time, and had order- 
ed a portrait of Angelica herself, and this 
picture had procured her the honor of a vis- 
it from the Princess of Wales, the mother 
of the king. Such an honor had never be- 
fore been done to any painter, writes An- 
gelica; and now she may think of a home 
for her dear to come to; now she may begin 
to see her way clearly established. Her 
letters at this time, says Rossi, are those 
of a person at the summit of tranquillity 
and joy. She tells her father of a proposi- 
tion of marriage and of her refusal (it was 
soon after this that M. Fuseli left London 
and went abroad). But notwithstanding 
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these letters, John Joseph still delayed. ' 
Poor Antonio was in despair. In vain he | 
urged and entreated him to start for En-| 
gland. He could not afford to wait any lon- | 
ger for the obstinate old man. 

Angelica, who had felt somewhat forlorn 
at times, always brightened up after a ti 
with Mr. Reynolds. He spoke with all Di 
tonio’s directness and sympathy, and with | 
authority as well. They had many long | 
talks together. She enjoyed her sittings | 
very much, and told him openly of all her | 
concerns, in which he took unfailing inter- | 
est. | 

She had been longing for some word of | 
protective admonition ; ‘she had an instinct- | 
ive desire for protection ; it was as necessa- | 
ry to her as liberty. Mr. Reynolds seemed 
to give her more sense of ease by his few 
kind words than did all the compliments 
and adulations to which she was now so 
used. Sometimes unduly excited about her 
work, sometimes utterly depressed and hope- 
less, the bracing sense of the truth as it 
struck another person’s mind came to her 
with an unspeakable relief, not the partial 
truth of adverse criticism, which is always 
hard to bear, but the considerate judgment 
of one so high in authority, of a person qual- 
ified to speak. 

And for him was it not a new world of | 
happiness to have such a sitter, bringing 


. . . . | 
new life, light, and color into his hard-work- | 


ing life? “Miss Angel—Fiori.” Is not this | 
written in that book of fate, his diary for | 
the year? The flowers were for her birth- 
day. Lady W. had promised to sup in 
Leicester Fields that evening after the 
play. “Mr. Reynolds and the rest all join | 
us here,” said Lady W. “Make yourself 
beautiful, my Angel, and do not be late.” | 

She was glad that he was expected, and | 
she went to dress with a light heart, feeling 
that friends were true, life was worth liv- | 
ing, and even dress worth dressing. Miss | 
Angel spared no pains in her attire that 
evening, and had shown her art in a sacque 
and petticoat of white silk, resembling net- 
work—not unlike that one worn by Mrs. 
Nollekens at her wedding. It was shot 
with gray and embroidered with rose-buds. 
The deep and pointed stomacher was pinked 
and gimped. The sleeves of this dress close- 
ly fitted the arm to a little below the elbow, 
from which hung three point lace ruffles. | 


’ Her neckerchief was of point, and confined 


by a bunch of rose-buds, and the three rows | 
of pearls were tied with a narrow white | 
satin ribbon behind. They were Roman 
pearls, but not the less becoming to her | 
slender throat. 

Her hair was piled over a cushion (cush- | 
ions were rising in favor steadily year by | 
year). 

She wore a small cap of point lace to cor- 


respond with her ruffles. Her shoes were. 


of the same material as her dress, with Bris- 
tol spangles and heels three inches high. 
She came in smiling and laughing, in her 
wildest spirits, prepared to enjoy, and to ad- 
mire, and to be admired, if the truth must 
be confessed. 

As she entered the room she saw a figure 
standing against the light. “Is that you, 
Mr. Reynolds ? ?” she said, for she was stiil 
thinking ofhim. ‘Have you been waiting 
long?” Mr. Reynolds was fond of speaking 
‘Italian, and often used that language, but 
this deep, angry voice was very unlike his 
gentle tones 

“T have been waiting for many weeks, 
and you are not yet ready for me, I see.” 
Surely that was not Mr. Reynolds; and 
some one slipped out of the shadow, and 
Angelica uttered a little exclamation, for 
Antonio’s dark eyes were flashing at her, 
angry, happy, suspicious, melting at the 
sight of her again, frowning at her greeting. 
For one minute she was herself enchanted 


| to see her old companion ; she clapped her 
| hands and darted up to him with a glad ex- 


clamation: “Antonio! Antonio! who thought 

of seeing you! My father, where is he ?” 
Zucchi was silent for one instant, looking 

at her admiringly. He had never dreamed 


|of her in such beauty and brilliance: but 


was it indeed Angelica? “I have broken 
my promise, Angelica; I have come without 
your father,” he said at last. “ But it was 
in vain I urged him. I should have lost my 
year’s work had I waited longer. Ileft him 


| ten days ago at Morbegno; he is well, and 


well cared for. He will come, he says, when 
you are in your own house.” 
“So much for your promises!” cried Angel,’ 


bitterly disappointed, and unjust to poor 


Antonio. “You have left him, poor dear! 
Who is one to trust if I can not trust you, 
who are always warning one against others ; 
you, who—” 

The door opened as she was speaking, 
still eager and excited, and a servant an- 
nounced Mr. Reynolds, and, almost immedi- 
ately after, Lord Henry Belmore and M. Fu- 
seli. Lady W. affected an artistic society. 
She had met the young painter with the 


| lion head not long before, and taken to him, 
| perhaps, among other reasons, because she 
had been somewhat piqued by his indiffer- 


ence. 

Mr. Reynolds was in full dress. He wore 
his red velvet court suit and his sword. He 
came up, carrying the flowers he had order- 
ed in the morning, and presented them with 
@ little compliment full of bonhomie and 
| grace. The expression of his face was very 
kind as he bent before the young deity at 
whose shrine they all seemed to lay down 
their arms. As Mr. Reynolds stepped for- 
ward, Angelica’s passing anger was distract- 
ed. She had forgotten it all; but Antonio’s 
heart sank with gloomy apprehension. Her 
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anger had pained him less than her pleasure | tower, designed by Chambers, and costing 
now did. Was ever any one so absurd, so | ever so many thousands. 
proud, so sensitive, as this shabby little “T can not say I admire it,” said Mr. Reyn- 
painter? olds. “ We are dwellers in London, and not 
Not Mr. Reynolds in all his glory, not An- | at Pekin.” 
gelica, radiant and supreme, could guess the “ But we drink Bohea out of China cups ; 
depths of that curious nature. Angelica | we wear brocades and crapes from China,” 
might have understood him if she had had said Angelica; and she held up one of the 
time or wish to do so; but she was pre- | long loose sleeves. 
occupied, impatient ; her beautiful silk dress; “And we, madam, are certain to be charm- 
rustled at every step; her many lovers and | ed by any thing you choose to wear or to 
friends were all arriving, saluting, talking, | do,” said Mr. Reynolds, bowing again; “but 
and calling her away. The door kept open- | you did not erect the Chinese tower.” 
ing and admitting first one person and then 
another. Lady W. made her state entry, 
followed by my lord in his blue ribbon. 
Zucchi saw some of the people present 
glance at him with surprise; and when the 
lady of the house entered, her look of in- 
quiry and amazement might have discon-| Mr. Garrick was acting Hamlet that 
certed a far more experienced man of the | evening in powder and court dress, facing 
world than Zucchi. | the infinite in a periwig, and treading the 
“This is my old friend Antonio Zucchi,” | great globe of life in paste shoe-buckles. 
said Angelica, coming forward, with her There was something magnetic in the night, 
quick, familiar voice; “he came to bring | misty as it was with vapors inclosing the 
me news of my father, dearest lady.” Then | theatre, and creeping in from outer door- 
she turned to him more constrainedly, for ways, and veiling the brilliant charms of 
Lady W.’s somewhat haughty stare was | the ladies present, the rouge on their cheeks, 
still upon Antonio. “You must come to- | the pretty crimsoned lips. Then the great 
morrow morning when I am alone, Antonio, | play itself seemed to spread and spread and 
and then we will talk over our business ;” | drive out all other impressions. It was not 
and she held out her hand. only on the stage that it was being acted. 
“Our business!” said Antonio, coldly. “I| Garrick was not generally liked in the 
have no business. I came as a friend to see | part of Hamlet; but to-night the place seem- 
you. It is time I should retire and leave | ed to grow and grow, to become the life of 
you to your acquaintance ;” and he bowed | those human beings all assembled there. 
to Lady W., not without dignity, and then | They were come together to see a play, to 
to Angel. | laugh at one another and make signs, and 
“Will not your friend honor me to-night | to admire and criticise, but they remained 
with his company at supper?” said Mr. Reyn- | to listen to the secret of their lives unfolded. 
olds, always courteous and considerate of | Garrick’s faithful adorer, Miss Hannah 
others, and he came forward as he spoke. More, sat palpitating in a box by Mrs. Gar- 
Antonio stiffly declined, made him a} rick’s side. 
haughty bow, and was gone. Once outside,| Zucchi was in the pit. He knew none of 
he could control himself no longer. As he | the people there. He was looking for ono 
ran down stairs he impatiently struck his | face which had not yet appeared. 
hand upon his head, muttering something| In a stage-box sat the shabby and noble 
like “ False! false!” to himself. He did not | figure of a man with a scarred and benevo- 
even see Lady Diana, who passed him on! lent countenance, and by his side an intelli- 
her way to join the company, and heard his! gent little ferrety person, peeping forward 
words. As she opened the door she was | to get a better view of the audience. “They 
shocked and revolted by Angelica’s gay | come, Sir,” he said; “the whole party; they 
burst of laughter. Her first feeling had have secured two excellent boxes. There is 
certainly been that of present relief. Ev-| Mr. Reynolds and Fuseli, and there is the 
ery body looked more at ease as Antonio | fair observed of all observers, Miss Angelica. 
left the room, and the voices rose. But al- | Mr. Reynolds has not invited me to sup with 
though Antonio was gone, he still seemed | him to-night. I hear he is giving a great 
present to Angelica in some mysterious | festivity. You, of course, are privileged.” 
way. Diana did not know that her good “There is no privilege, Sir, in being ad- 
spirits were partly caused by his coming. | mitted to a house where friendship has es- 
A little later on and Angelica became a lit- | tablished a right of way,” said the big shab- 
tle distraite, and it was the Kauffman, and | by man. “But to-night I shall refrain. Mr. 
not Mr. Reynolds, who begged for a repeti- | Reynolds is not unbiased by the transient in- 
tion of M. Fuseli’s question. What were | fluences of those inferior to him in intellect. 
they all talking about? The new erection Miss is far more reliable. She would make 
in the king’s gardens at Kew, the Chinese | my tea undisturbed by any circumstances.” 


—_—o—— 


CHAPTER XIII. 
HAMLET. 
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Mr. Boswell was craning to get a good| Was some great power alive among them 
view of the “transient influences” now sur- | all, and speaking by the mouth of this little 
rounding Mr. Reynolds. Lovely, smiling,|man? It was a relief to every one when 
splendid, Lady W. had never looked more | every-day came in once more. The players 
stately and beautiful than she did that night. | distract the jarred soul, and bring it back 
Her charm seemed diffused somehow; and | for an hour into common words and daily 
she and Angelica sat opposite, like two mir- | life again. 
rors reflecting one another. A summer and “Mr. Garrick outdoes himself to-night,” 
spring blooming in brightness. Their fans | said Mr. Boswell. 
waved; the flowers seemed to fill the box. “Sir,” said his tutor, “ you mean that Gar- 
Even Lady Di looked her best. rick outdoes your preconceived opinion of 

Mr. Boswell then discovered Dr. Burney | his powers. He has played his part with 
and his daughters in another part of the jmemory. He is a good repeater of other 
theatre. “Mrs. Thrale should not have | men’s words.” But when Mr. Reynolds came 
been absent on such a night as this,” he re- | into the box presently and made some slight 
marked. Dr. Johnson again rebuked him, | objection to some part of Hamlet’s perform- 
and Mr. Boswell, as usual, listened with the | ance, the old man rose up in wrath. 
greatest attention and deference, sometimes “ Let me tell you, Sir, that David is a gen- 
giving a start as if to add emphasis to his | ius; his fame is prodigious; his excellence as 





respect. an actor is universally acknowledged; he is 
The play began, and even Dr. Johnson | more likely to be correct than you are. He 
was silent. | leaves nothing to chance ; every gesture, ev- 


In great acting there is some subtle meas- | ery word, is studied in his closet.” 
ure impossible to describe, some time pass- Mr. Reynolds did not stay to argue the 
ing in certain harmony; and that night, | matter, although he has left a record of 
when Hamlet stood upon the stage, a mys- | some such dialogue with his old friend. To- 
terious intelligence not to be explained | night he was in haste to return to his com- 
seemed certainly and at once to flash be-| panions. 
tween him and his audience. The plain | Angelica had scarcely recovered from her 
commonplace-looking man became instant- | emotion when Mr. Reynolds returned to his 
ly and without effort the master of all those | place by her side. It was not only Miss 
splendid people who were watching him.| Hannah More whose tears had flowed that 
It was as if he were the pulse that flowed | evening. For little Angelica, the doom of 
through their veins. This hour was his) inevitable seemed to strike her for almost 
own, as this mood was his to which he gave | the first time. The knell sounded in her 
the note, the time, the life almost. How) ears. Poor Ophelia’s story seemed so un- 
nobly he stands listening while the poor | utterably sad! ‘ How could he leave her ?” 
ghost moans its awful plaint! Hamlet’s| she said; “oh, how could he?” And she 
beautiful voice seemed to strike home to| turned to Mr. Reynolds, and then laughed, 
every heart when he answered in clear, tran-| and tried to wipe away her tears. “I am 
quil tones. Then rise passion and remorse, | ashamed,” she sobbed, all confused. “Might 
and woes thicken as the play goes on; the | I retire to the back of the box?” She moved 
notes come full and dull with passion, and | her chair as she spoke. 
the words seem to break bounds and jarand| Both Mr. Reynolds and M. Fuseli came 
clang. forward, and each on either side held out a 

Is the noble prince maddened as he turns | hand to assist her. 
in heart-scorn, rending, and railing at all} Angelica half laughed, and looked from 
those he has loved and trusted? Through | one to the other gayly through her passing 
this storm of shaken life comes poor Ophe-| tears. She put out her two little hands, 
lia, wandering forlorn and helpless. Mrs. | and raised herself with the help of both the 
Addington was not acting that night, but | gentlemen. 
a young actress whose utter simplicity and| Some one in the pit who had been look- 
sweetness touched them all. ing on turned very pale and made an indig- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


“T did love you once,” said Hamlet. nant movement. 
“Indeed, my lord, you made me believe} “How angry that man looks!” said a cas- 
so!” says Ophelia. ual spectator to his companion. “Is he not 


“Get thee to a nunnery!” he cries, re-| a countryman of yours, M. Cipriani ?” 
morseless, carried far, far beyond the mood| “My countrymen are apt to look angry 
of love, but tender still even in this moment | when they are vexed,” said M. Cipriani, 
when a swerving finite nature is suddenly | who was a dark-eyed man, with a long 
brought to face the infinite truth. It lies} nose, and brown face full of refinement 
between them, awful, inevitable. Thescene| and intelligence. ‘“ Your countrymen take 
was so tender, so inexpressibly sad and de-| life more calmly, Mr. Nollekens,” he added, 
spairing, it raised all the audience out of | laughing. 
their petty chatter and racket of snufi-| “That man was frowning at the Kauff- 
boxes. Miss Hannah More burst into tears.!man up among her fine birds. My heart! 
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how she is carrying on with Mr. Reynolds!”| “Let us rather drink to our rivals,” said 
said Mr. Nollekens. Mr. Reynolds, smiling and bowing to An- 
“She is of a gay and innocent temper, | gelica. 


and thinks not of evil tongues,” said M. | 
Cipriani, kindly. “She has real talent. 
She brought me some drawings yesterday.” 


——— 


CHAPTER XIV. 
IN THE FLITTING OF A MOMENT. 


ALL the house in Leicester Fields was 
lighted up ready to receive them, and for 
once Mr. Reynolds had given them special 


M. Fuseli cried out that he would not 
drink such atoast. “I shall drink my toast 
in silence,” he said; and he also looked at 
Angelica. 

“Drink what toasts you will,” cried Miss 
Angelica, starting up from table with a gay 
laugh; “I shall go and enjoy a different 
feast.” 


| 
| . 
She walked across the room and across 


the long passage into the studio, of which 
the great doors were open. Her heart was 
still beating. She was treading upon air. 


orders that every thing was to be prepared | She was standing looking at a lovely pic- 
for his guests’ comfort. I think it was on | ture on Mr. Reynolds’s easel, when she heard 
this occasion that the new dinner-service |a step on the polished floor, and looking 
was ordered in, and the eut glass which is | round hastily, saw that her host had also 


rastintalee > 


mentioned in history. 

He thought more of the eyes than the 
palate, and Miss Reynolds was of too timid 
and anxious a disposition to order the occa- 
sional chaos of the house upon her own re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr. Reynolds stood by the fire behind An- 
gelica’s chair while the supper was going 
on. Mr. and Mrs, Garrick were to have 
come, but Garrick was tired after his per- 
fermance. He had spoken in epilogue, had 
taken them all by surprise. Not one of 
them had recognized him in the clownish 
countryman who came in with a spade un- 
der his arm. 

Mrs. Garrick herself had been wondering 
who it could be, when her little dog sudden- 
ly began to wag his tail as he lay concealed 
on her lap, and then she knew that though 
they were deceived, Flash had discovered 
his master. It was M. Fuseli who told the 


little story, with which Lady Di was enchant- 


ed. Lord Henry seemed to think it would 
be a subject for Mr. Reynolds’s pencil. 

“Does your lordship mean the little dog’s 
tail?” said Angel, laughing. 

Lady W. frowned; she did not like Lord 
Henry’s suggestion to be lightly taken. 

Angelica was in a curious excited condi- 
tion that night; she was unlike her usual 
self—placidly cheerful, easily pleased with 
the history of life as it reached her. Ham- 
let had stirred the very depths of her heart. 
Then came the reaction of outer things, the 
compliments, the admiration; the scent of 
the flowers seemed to rise into her brain, 
the lights dazzled, the talk carried her away. 

M. Fuseli made no secret of his devo- 
tion. If Mr. Reynolds was more reserved in 
his manifestations of interest, it was not that 
he felt less. She felt that he was with her 
all along. He threw in a word from time to 
time, attended quietly to her wants. Lord 
Henry, who was also somewhat excited, fill- 
ed up Lady W.’s glass, and said, 

“Shall we drink a toast to the beauty and 
living Muses among us ?” 


| left the supper-table and come in search of 
| her. He had come yielding to the impulse 
| of the moment, and for once in his tranquil 
| life carried away by the influence of some- 
thing that seemed stronger than himself 
and that habit of self-control by which he 
justly set such store. 
| Angelica had become a painter again, as 
| people do who have two lives to lead. She 
| was looking at the picture, and for a mo- 
|ment she had forgotten the painter in won- 
| dering at the breadth and depth and graeo 
| of that lovely combination of color, of feel- 
| ing, of flowing ease. 

It was no depth of “divine despair” that 

overmastered her now, as when she had 
| gazed at the great triumphant Titian in the 
gallery at Venice. It was with some sort 
of hope that she could look and admire and 
try to realize the simple mystery of this new 
master’s art. 

The picture happened to be the full-length 
| portrait of the beautiful Lady Elizabeth 
| Kepple, represented as a bride-maid sacri- 
| ficing to Hymen. The sad fate of this lady 

excited much feeling at the time. 

She married Lord Tavistock, who was 

killed by a fall from his horse not long aft- 
|erward. His young wife died of a broken 
| heart, and was mourned in all the odes and 
elegies of the day. 

Is there any sign of this sad coming shad- 
|ow in the lovely, radiant picture before 
| which Angelica stands in the old attitude, 
bird-like, pensive ? 

It is the old attitude, but I am not sure 
'that Antonio was not right, and that the 

shabby green gown was not more becoming 

than the delicate silk and rose-bud embroid- 
‘ries. But dress was certainly one of her 
special gifts, and what she wore became a 
part of herself. It is just as characteristic 
|of some other women to be beautiful not- 
| withstanding their clothes. 

“Tam trying to find out what charms you 

use, Mr. Reynolds, in this beautiful, wonder- 
| ful picture. I think you breathe upon the 
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canvas, and will the life into your creations. 
I can not account for the result you attain 
to in any other way.” 

He did not answer immediately. Then 
he smiled. “The only incantations I have 
used here are a little color and oil mixed 
with magilp,” he said, “and a coat of var- | 
nish, dear lady. Perhaps, while you are in | 
the room,” he repeated, “my poor works may 
seem to breathe for a few minutes; but that 
is your doing, not mine. You must know,” | 
he added, with some change of voice, “ what | 
a difference your coming makes to this house | 
and to its master, who also comes to life in 
your presence, I think. Can you not under- | 
stand me?” he said. “Can you not guess | 


Is she not your mistress?” said Angelica, 
coquettishly. 

“You know my infirmity: I did not catch 
your meaning,” said Mr. Reynolds, imme- 
diately coming back; and when Angelica 
repeated her sentence, which certainly was 
scarcely worth the trouble of repeating, he 
replied, in answer: 

“Art may be a mistress that we painters 
must be content to worship with a hopeless 
passion. She can not be a wife, an equal, a 
living friend and helper, answering to the 
need of our human hearts.” 

His tone was so simple that it touched 
Angel very much. 

“ But why did you, then, think of me, Mr. 


what, if I dared, if I were so presumptuous | Reynolds?” said she, with a slight quiver. 


as to form a hope, that hope would be ?” | 


| 


Angelica was beginning to understand 


If Angelica answered flippantly, it was not 
because she did not feel his words, but be- 


this earnest gaze, this grave, emphatic man- | cause some instinctive honesty prevented 


ner. Lady W. had prophesied and prophe- 
sied, and Mr. Reynolds had given hints be- 
fore now, and her own heart had sometimes 
spoken; his beautiful pictures had spoken 
a hundred times; and suddenly Miss Angel 
turned round in not unrelenting consterna- 
tion and excitement. With a sort of flash- 
ing thought she pictured all future possibil- 
ities to herself. Was this quiet, tranquil 
gentleman her future husband? Was this 
great lighted house her home ? 


Then she thought of her father. She | 


seemed to see him comfortably installed in 
this sumptuous and comfortable haven. 

She had wandered off into this day-dream, 
and almost forgotten Mr. Reynolds, who was 
standing patiently watching the bright ex- 
pression of that smiling face. Alas! as she 
smiled his heart failed. He could read faces: 
that was his trade. Good-will he read upon 
those smiling lips, enthusiasm in those blue 
eyes, but not one melting gleam of personal 
tenderness and feeling, not one relenting 
emotion of heart-felt response, not one an- 
swer to his own strange, unexpected throb 
of heart: “I am presumptuous,” he said; 
“and yet I must persist in my presumption. 
Dear lady, tell me do you understand me? 
Can similarity of taste and feeling, and my 
deep and heart-felt homage, which will nev- 
er be less sincere than now, whatever your 
answer may be, stand you in the place of 
those many gifts in which I know I am de- 
ficient ?” 

Angelica blushed up crimson, and sudden- 


her from letting him imagine that she had 
any deeper feeling than that which she 
really experienced. Compared to his, her 
own feeling seemed so slight, so worthless, 
that she was ashamed. She stood looking 
at him gratefully, with one of her azure 
looks. 

“Tf I marry, as I suppose I must,” she 
said, “I fear my husband will have to be 
content with a second place—with a third,” 
she went on, looking down and clasping the 
little velvet at her wrist; “for I have my 
father’s happiness to think of as well as my 
own. Believe me, Mr. Reynolds,” she said, 
smiling gayly, “it will be vastly more sen- 
sible to leave things as they are.” 

Miss Angel had been honest, but I think, 
woman-like, she intended him not to be con- 
tent with such an indefinite answer. ~~ 

He did not quiver or show much change 
of manner when Angelica gave him her 
bright, saucy denial, and yet to him it seem- 
ed far more definite than she had any idea 
of. Reynolds went on quietly talking—so 
quietly that Angelica asked herself in amaze- 
ment whether she had dreamed that he had 





proposed. He showed her one or two pic- 
tures, explained what pigments he had used 
| for them, and when Lady W. came in from 
| the supper-room with expressive looks and 
eyes directed curiously upon the two, he 
| waited till she joined them, asked her opin- 
‘ion of his picture, quietly included her in 
| the conversation, and then walked away 
| with her. 


ly began to tremble. Mr. Reynolds felt his | Angelica stood by the picture, looking 
own agitation growing almost beyond his | after them in a strange and undecided state 
control. He turned away to recover and to of mind. She watched Lady W.’s silk dress 
regain his calm. As he turned away An- | shining, and Mr. Reynolds’s sword swinging 
gelica looked after him with grateful eyes. | as he walked; then they joined some of the 
Antonio would say she had sold herself for | company, and a burst of laughter reached 
money. No, no; if she accepted him, it | Angel, standing alone by the great easel. 
would not be for any sordid reason. He | All the pictures seemed looking at her re- 
must not think such reasons influenced | proachfully. “What have you done? why 
her. | have you vexed our good master ?” they said. 
“But, Mr. Reynolds, you have your art. | “How kind he was! how considerate! how 
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manly were his words! what a true gentle- 
What have you 


man he is in all his ways! 
done? why did you do it ?” 


Little Miss Reynolds came flitting through 
the rooms, looking for a handkerchief she 
She found Angel still alone 
in the studio, and exclaimed, in surprise, 
Bless me, my dear! how is this? 
Has Joshua made 
With all his faults, child, he 


had dropped. 


“ Alone! 
What has happened? 
the offer? 
will make a good and faithful husband.” 






Tue early moonlight, faint and meek, 
Fell in white lines across her bed, 
And turned to gems on lash and cheek 
The tears that had but now been shed. 
Sleep, coming with the shadows, brought 
A slow relief from grievous thought. 


It dulled the present sharp distress, 
The sense of loss too hard to bear, 
The haunting thought of loneliness, 
The imminence of untried care. 
She lost remembrance of the pain 
That dawn would surely bring again. 


She lost the world; so, tardily, 
Another consciousness was born. 
And then she dreamed that she was free, 
Wandering beyond her life, forlorn; 
And soul and body still were wed, 
Although it seemed that she was dead. 


Some mighty power, unseen and strong, 
Had cast her in an angry sea. 

She strove to breast its billows long ; 
And, as she struggled wearily, 

She saw a low black line of shore, 

With lights upon it, just before. 


And, striving still more urgently, 

She almost reached the wished-for land ; 
Then a great wave rose in the sea, 

And bore her over rocks and strand; 
Rolled back, and left her there, alone 
And helpless in a land unknown. 


But while she lay there, torn and bruised, 
And dripping with the chilly brine, 
She seemed to see, with sense confused, 
The darkness round about her shine, 
To feel a touch that charmed all pain 
From broken frame and weary brain. 


And One bent near with pitying face, 
So grave, so gentle, and so sweet, 
So full of promise and of grace, 
She smiled while lying at His feet—- 
As homesick children, home once more, 
Forget the grief that came before. 


He led her to the inner land— 
The night was hard beset by day— 
She was content to hold His hand. 





A DREAM. 











“Did he tell you?” said Angel, bewilder- 
ed, and longing for sympathy. 
“Tell me! Not he, child. 

as the church steeple to me. 
small part in men’s lives. So he has done 
it, hey? You need not fear telling me. | 
understand it all. Don’t cry, my dear; don’t 
cry. Ihave no doubt you spoke very pret- 
tily, and I’m sure I don’t know where he 
could find a sweeter wife,” said the little 
old maid, looking at her with kind eyes. 


He is as mum 
Sisters play a 


(It seemed there were no words to say, 
Because she understood so well 
Whatever there could be to tell.) 


She saw the place was glad and bright, 
With welcome strangeness heaven-fraughtt ; 
She had not known it by the sight, 
And yet it was not new to thought: 
All happy living things were there, 
Refined, to suit a finer air. 


A little bird flew from above 

And softly lit upon her head; 
She knew it for a petted dove 

She loved in childhood—long since dead ; 
The Christ smiled, as she spoke its name, 
And said, ‘‘ We kept it till you came.” 


And there were flowers and trees and sky— 
All wraiths of olden memory : 
Each tiny detail, far and nigh, 
With some past beauty did agree. 
The Christ said, ‘‘See! they are the same; 
We kept them for you till you came.” 


Then suddenly she heard a voice 
Like some dear well-remembered song ; 
It made her very heart rejoice 
At comfort it had wanted long. 
She knew, ere sight could satisfy, 
He she had mourned for stood close by. 


Again her radiant Leader smiled— 

‘The smile told more than words could say ; 
“You needed not to mourn, my child, 

For God keeps all He takes away.” 
Again He said, ‘‘ They are the same; 
He kept them for you till you came.” 


Then lived a joy that naught can tell; 
Delight that filled infinity ; 
Love, with no former parallel, 
And utter peace that heaven made free. 
But, breaking through this glimpse of grace, 
A murmur seemed to fill the place. 


The vision faded, passed away, 

And left the darkness blank and old; 
She saw the light of dawning day 

Far in the east. The air was cold; 
The cock’s shrill warning of the sun 
Told of another day begun. 
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Chitor’'s Easy Chair. 


HE recent reception of a liberal English | the Englishman of the dandiacal sect may wear 


statesman at a fine club-house in New York 
was the occasion of a note, in a neat Italian hand, 
which the Easy Chair received, asking if it could 
clearly explain why the English gentleman and 


‘brother finds it so difficult in this country to con- 


form to the conventions of dress. Of all people, 
savs the writer of the note, the English are the 
most formally conventional in regard to dress, 
and yet when they are here they constantly shock 
us with their negligence, or ignorance, or con- 
temptuousness. ‘*QOn the occasion to which I 
refer, the guest of the evening explained that he 
had totally misunderstood the character of the 
assembly. He had supposed it to be a meeting 
of gentlemen at a political club, and he had come 
as he would have gone to a London club.” In 
this case, then, it was a mere misunderstanding, 
and a natural one; and how easy such misunder- 
standings of social forms and conventions are 
upon all sides, and even in this happy land, may 
be seen in the fact that on one occasion when a 
club in New York proposed to honor a member 
of Parliament by a reception, its cards invited 
the guests to meet the Honorable John Smith, 
which would have been the usual form in speak- 
ing of a member of Congress, but was wholly an 
error when applied to a member of Parliament. 
The Easy Chair therefore submits to its enlight- 
ened correspondent that if it was strange in the 
one case that the British statesman should mis- 
take the proper costume, it was equally strange 
in the other that a club of American gentlemen 
should mistake the proper title of their guest. 

But while the erudite Herr Teufelsdréckh has 
mystically expounded the philosophy of dress, a 
little careful observation or inquiry will save ev- 
ery man and woman who is interested in the 
matter all chagrin. It is true, as the corre- 
spondent says, that the British convention in 
dress, as in so many other things of greater 
moment, is absolute and inflexible. Herr ‘Teu- 
felsdréckh cites from Bulwer’s Pelham, a sacred 
book, as he says, of the dandiacal sect, the sol- 
emn truth that it is permitted to mankind, un- 
der certain restrictions, to wear white waistcoats. 
But he could now truly say of the same sect, in- 
cluding in the term all British ‘* good society,” 
that it is incumbent upon mankind to wear white 
cravats at dinner. ‘This necessity, indeed, some- 
times occasions ludicrous incidents, for British 
good society requires that its butlers and waiters 
wear white cravats also. Ata large and solemn 
‘*narty” an inexperienced American, who was 
looking for a waiter, in despair at all the grave 
and respectable persons in black clothes and 
white cravats that surrounded him, turned sud- 
denly upon his neighbor and asked, ‘‘I beg 
your pardon, Sir, but are you the waiter?” And 
the grave neighbor gravely responded, ‘* No, Sir, 
Iam not; are you?” 

The same fate that imposes the dress suit and 
the white cravat at dinner and in the evening, re- 
quires that the sober man of business shall go down 
town in the morning in a black frock-coat. The 
eccentricities of shooting-jackets and cut-aways 
and all the fancy coats are for the country exclu- 
sively. Upon his paternal acres or under his an- 
cestral oaks, in the Highlands or upon his travels, 








colored coats and knickerbockers, if he will, and 
every excess in cravats is permissible. ‘Thisisa 
rule in that sect so exact that if a member is seen 
in the street in London in a fancy coat, it is at 
once assumed that he is on his way to or from 
the train, just going to the country or arriving 
fromit. ‘These habits are to ‘‘ good society,” or 
the sect in question, like the laws of nature. The 
members conform without thought, as they do to 
the law of gravity. Consequently, when the con- 
ditions are changed, as in a foreign country—let 
us say, for instance, that land known to English- 
men as ‘‘ the States”—they are bewildered, and, 
without intention and without knowledge, they 
seem to be the most eccentric of mortals, and 
they are fortunate if they are not considered to 
be affronting the genius of our institutions, as 
Mrs. ‘Trollope mentions that the spectator in the 
dress circle at the theatre who sat between the 
acts upon the front of the box with his back to 
the pit was roundly hissed as insulting the majes- 
ty of the people. 

It is not many years since a young English- 
man of the bluest blood, who had come out to 
hunt the buffalo, seemed to expect to find them 
in every dining-room into which he was asked. 
He appeared at dinners of ceremony in checked 
trowsers and extraordinary cravats and inde- 
scribable coats and heavy shoes, while the na- 
tive beaux and belles, irreproachably attired, 
looked at the guest of honor in amazement, un- 
certain whether to laugh or to swell with indig- 
nation. Had he been asked to a similar dinner 
in London, he would have gone in full dandiacal 
costume, and without a thought. It was foolish 
to suppose he meant to insult his host and the 
company here, and the favorite explanation of 
his conduct was that he was a young British 
pachyderm, and did probably confound people 
with buffalo. So also when Lady Clara Vere 
de Vere came over to see us, her disregard of 
the convenances of dress was extremely distress- 
ing to the American cousin. Staying at a hos- 
pitable and refined house, she asked if they were 
to dress for dinner, and being told that full dress 
was not indispensable, she appeared in a kind of 
morning wrapper. Herr Teufelsdréckh would 
say that the British lion is not naturally a dress- 
ing animal, or tactful, or flexible of mind, and 
that when once he lost the ruts of routine he was 
utterly lost and floundered hopelessly. 

Yet, again, how much excuse there is for him 
when once abroad in the American wilds! In 
a country where dinner is always an evening 
ceremony, as with the sect that we are consid- 
ering, we may paraphrase the touching iine of 
the poem which assures us that ‘‘ her heart and 
morning broke together,” and say that ‘‘ the sun 
and frock-coat set together.” When the sun sets, 
no Englishman of the sect feels safe until he is 
in a white cravat and all that belongs to it. 
‘*'There is safety,” says Teufelsdréickh, ‘tin a 
swallow-tailed coat.” But what shall he do when 
the laws of nature are disregarded or reversed ? 
The best of men may land from the ship and go 
to dine with an American family in a country 
where dinner is a shifting feast. ‘They will, of 
course, array themselves in the garments which 
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nature seems to prescribe: such is the force of 
custom. But if, as is very possible, they do not 
find the host so arrayed, and if after dinner oth- 
er friends drop in, who have dined, indeed, but 
whose coats and cravats offer no evidence of the 
fact, what are the best of men to do? If they 
are invited to take tea in another house, they 
will properly reason that ‘‘ dress” is not expect- 
ed. But if, upon presenting themselves in 
brogans and ‘Tweed coats, they encounter a se- 
lect circle of swallow-tails and white cravats, 
they can have no recourse but to invoke the 
shade of the lamented Mrs. Beeton, and pray 
for light in a dark world. 

A noted Englishman relates with what agoniz- 
ing doubt and trepidation he went to dine with 
an American friend in the country in the after- 
noon. It was only just out of town, and he was 
to return after dinner. It was sacrilege to put 
on a dress-coat and white cravat by daylight and 
to make a short trip in the cars, and intolerable 
to think that, after the awful ordeal, it might all 
be unnecessary and unexpected. ‘To take a va- 
lise was equal torture, for it might be construed 
as an expectation of elaborate dressing which 
was not designed. The victim, therefore, at his 
wits’ ends, compromised upon a frock-coat and 
black trowsers—a combination inexpressibly odi- 
ous to an Englishman of the strait sect; and he 
arrived to find his host in a white duck coat and 
blue cravat. 

‘* But why,” said a friend, ‘‘ did you not ask ?” 

**Tt did not occur to me,” replied the Briton. 

This solution of the difficulty by interrogation 
naturally occurs to the Yankee, but it does not 
occur to his British cousin, Yet it is plain that 
there is no reason for surprise that the English- 
man is unable to discover a custom which does 
not exist. When he finds that there is appar- 
ently no fixed celestial law of dress for certain 
social ceremonies and occasions, but that every 
man seems to follow his own sweet will, he too 
naturally does what seems right in his own eyes. 
It is perhaps our fault that, knowing the situation, 
we do not help our foreign friends. ‘The youn- 
ger saints of the dandiacal sect know into what 
perplexity even they may fall upon these points 
of convention and of dress. The wise Teufels- 
driéckh, as we saw, says that it is permitted to 
mankind, under certain conditions, to wear white 
waistcoats, But what are those conditions? 
‘There are men now living who remember when 
a white waistcoat was de rigueur at a state din- 
ner, and also when a white waistcoat was mauvais 
ton upon the same great occasion. 

Nay, there are points of similar importance 
which are even yet unsettled, and which exer- 
cise immortal minds. Whether, for instance, 
the host, mistrusting that some incautious or un- 
knowing guest may arrive unclothed in white as 
to his neck, or with square skirts instead of a 
swallow-tail, shall himself wear a black cincture 
about his throat, and suffer his coat to present 
the scow rather than the swallow, is a problem 
which still vexes the dandiacal mind. Is it triv- 
jal and unworthy the thought of man? But con- 
sider what sanction consecrates the importance 
and significance of clothes. Whatis a king but 
clothes? Your majesty’s self is but a ceremony. 
Strip from the head of the grand monarque, as 
Thackeray liked to do, the flowing peruke, and 
from his body the velvet and lace and gold-flow- 


| ered robes, and what a manikin is left! Or who 
| that heard it has forgotten that racy and biting 
analysis of George the Fourth which Thackeray 
| gave us from Dr. Chapin’s former pulpit, with 
his fingers in his waistcoat pocket, and his kind 
}eyes twinkling over his spectacles: ‘* But this 
| George, what was he? I look through his life, 
| and recognize but a bow anda grin. I try and 
| take him to pieces, and find silk stockings, pad- 
| ding, stays, a coat with frogs and a fur collar, a 
| star and blue ribbon, a pocket handkerchief pro- 
| digiously scented, one of Truefitt’s best nutty- 
| brown wigs reeking with oil, a set of teeth, and 
|a huge black stock, under-waistcoats, more un- 
| der-waistcoats, and then nothing.” 
| How many a pious pilgrim hastening to Rome 
|to hear the exquisite Miserere of Allegri, and 
| pushing in the suffocating throng to the door of 
| the Sistine Chapel, has been turned back by the 
| imperturbable Swiss Guard, who are nothing but 
| fantastic clothes-horses, because of the want of 
| the dress-coat of the dandiacal sect of civilized 
| society! If it is comical that immortal beings 
| should insist upon swallow-tails at dinner, what 
,is it that those tails should be required as the 
|condition of hearing the lamentations of the 
|prophets and the expiring sighs of Calvary? 
| Yet nowhere is the “clothes question” so vital 
| asin the church. It is called symbolism there, 
}and a violet robe and a gray robe and a red 
cape and a white stole are significant of feelings, 
of hopes, of every range of human emotion. It 
| is but another form of the swallow-tail and white 
| cravat, and you may as wisely sneer at the Col- 
| lege of Cardinals lamenting in violet as at Pel- 
| ham dining in a dress suit, or Lady Bareaeres in 
| arms to match. 

Civilization and progress and modern ideas 
have an effect upon the clothes question which 
the esthetic circles deeply regret. Steam and 
the doctrine of the equality of man are destroy- 
ing the distinctive costumes of classes of society 
which has been thought to be so chief an ele- 
ment of the picturesque in foreign travel. ‘The 
peasant of Berne or of any Swiss canton, the 
Roman woman ‘‘beyond the ‘Tiber,” the piffe- 
raro from the Abruzzi, and the shepherd of thie 
Campagna have ail their costume, which marks 
their position, and which saves them, says the 
romantic conservative, from the temptation of 
expense or the discontent of social ambition. 
But now there is no remote settlement upon the 
frontiers of civilization, no miners’ village at the 
copper mines of Lake Superior, where your Bazar 
does not penetrate, carrying the fashions of Par- 
is and the Fifth Avenue, and sowing in innocent 
hearts and minds the seeds of sartorial unrest. 
You have no assurance, he says, that if you take 
the wings of the morning and fly to Alaska or 
the shores of Hudson Bay, you will not find the 
woman cutting out a jfichu and the man con- 
templating a swallow-tail. And if that be so, 
we have but another proof of the significance of 
clothes. ‘They serve as the signs and the meas- 
ure of advancing civilization. ‘The progress of 
the doctrine of the brotherhood of man may be 
tested by the increase of the number of white 
| cravats at dinner. Much of the picturesqueness 
of travel, the romantic conservative may not have 

observed, springs from the unhappiness of the 
| world, ‘* He pities the plumage,” says Thomas 
Paine, in the exquisite metaphor which in itself 
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disposes of the magnificent wail of Burke's Re- | 


flections upon the French Revolution—* he pit- 
ies the plumage, but he forgets the dying bird.” 

To recur to the question of our correspondent, 
and to answer it: it is for the very reason that 
our British brother has certain immutable laws 
of dress in the dandiacal circle, and because we 
have not, that he is so confused and lost when he 
falls upon our lawlessness. ‘The British states- 


man in question thought that he was going to a | 


political club, which was true, and as in all such 
clubs that he knew full dress is unknown, it did 
not occur to him that full dress could be expect- 
ed. And as if to confound the confusion that 
exists among us upon this momentous subject, 
how many men, full of generous hospitality, at 
whose table you are as sure of the feast of rea- 
son as of the flow of Yquem and the presence 
of that fromage de Brie upon which the Congress 
of Vienna, which agreed upon nothing else, was 
agreed as the best cheese in Europe—how many 
such men, when they ask you to dinner, and you 
say, ‘‘ Dress-coat?” answer, and whirl you into 
space, **As you choose!” In such a conntry 
how can the English cousin know either when it 
is permitted or when it is a duty to wear the 
swallow-tail ? 


Mr. Tresrxs wishes that his experience in 
making New-Year’s calls may be made useful 
as an illustration of the deceitfulness of appear- 
ances. He is one of the gentlemen who do not 
keep dogs, although he lives in the country, and 
who declines social visits to persons who do. Mr. 
Tibbins is, however, just and impartial. ‘* My 


friends,” he says, ‘‘shall not complain of any ob- 


scurity in my conduct. I simply offer them the 
alternative, me or your dog: not both. If your 
tastes and preferences are such that you will have 
large or small animals lying within your gates, 
yelping and growling at every person who en- 
ters, smelling at ankles, and producing lively ap- 
prehensions which are not in the least allayed 
by calling the beast a ‘ poor fellow’ and remark- 
ing that he was never known to bite—if,” says 
Mr, Tibbins to his friends, ‘these are your pref- 
erences, we will not quarrel. I respect your 
idiosyncrasies, and I beg you to respect mine, 
while I embrace this occasion to mention that 
among the most prominent of mine is an indis- 
position to have my ankles smelled at by dogs 
of any breed or of any size, whether they are 
poor fellows or not, and an insuperable disgust 
with the barking of beasts when I go to make a 
social call. That it is very selfish in you or in 
any person to subject his friends to such ordeals 
Ido not say. ‘That I leave entirely to your own 
judgment, only remarking that although black 
snakes and green snakes are not venomous rep- 
tiles, and are probably ‘poor fellows,’ I do not 
think that those who delight in having them coil- 
ing and gliding about their parlors ought to be 
vexed with their neighbors for not calling. ‘The 
line must be drawn somewhere,” says Mr. Tib- 
bins. ‘You may not draw it until you come 
to snakes; I draw it at dogs.” 

When, therefore, you stroll about the delight- 
ful country in his neighborhood, and mark the 
abodes of the rich and the great, and say to him, 
‘*That is a charming place,” Mr. Tibbins answers, 
“Yes: he has dogs: I never go there.” Mr. 
Tibbins was naturally very much exhilarated by 





the hydrophobia excitement iast summer, and 
hoped at one time that the public feeling might 


| be carefully kindled to a general crusade against 


dogs. ‘I lately read in Mr. Warner's letters 
from the Nile,” he said, ‘Sof an African king 
who had never seen a horse until Colonel Long 
came riding into his capital. Think, O my 
friend, of some happy island-valley of Avilion, 
where never dog barked loudly nor was ever 
seen!” Of course so severe a taste as ‘Tibbins’s 
in a world so largely canine produces inconven- 
ience, as a dislike of butter in a society which 
holds to a natural and necessary relation between 
bread and butter will often expose the dissenter 
to difficulty. Such a man, in a crowded and el- 
egant assembly, who at supper has incautiously 
bitten a heavily buttered sandwich, in the midst 
of a bout of badinage with youth and beauty, 
understands the emotion of those who, with Mr. 
Tibbins, dislike to have their ankles smelled at 
by dogs, yet who suddenly, within a neighbor's 
grounds and far from help, perceive that a dog 
is actually engaged in that office. 

But Mr. Tibbins went out merrily upon New- 
Year’s morning, resolved at least to pay one visit, 
long neglected, to a neighbor who had become 
his neighbor the summer before, who had given 
no signs of dogs, and who, as Tibbins assured 
himself, was much too sensible a man to suffer 
them about his house or grounds. Our friend 
began the day prosperously, finding every body 
cordial and gay, and doing, as he thought, his 
full share toward the enlivenment of each call. 
At last he came to the new neighbor's, and went 
humming gayly up the neat plank walk from the 
gate, then turning briskly around the house, put- 
ting it, as it were, between himself and retreat, 
he was advancing rapidly toward the front-door, 
when he suddenly stopped, with a sickening sense 
of betrayal, as it were, in the house of a friend ; 
for directly before him, within easy spring, so to 
speak, lay a large dog upon the door-mat and 
directly under the bell. He was asleep, and upon 
perceiving him Mr. 'Tibbins, as if upon tiptoe for 
silence, reconnoitred the situation. ‘To advance 
and ring the bell was simple madness, for the 
dog would of course awake the moment a foot 
struck the step, and in the confusion of sudden 
awakening and of close quarters with an intruder 
he would probably be very reckless and sangui- 
nary, and not in the least amenable to the “* poor 
fellow” blandishment. Mr. ‘Tibbins, therefore, 
without moving, looked at the windows, hoping 
to see somebody looking out whom he might with 
beaming pantomime summon to the door, and so 
save himself the contact which seemed to be in- 
evitable. But there was no one looking out, and 
the closed windows seemed to him to stare with 
blank indifference, so that he says he had had 
before no idea how cruel windows can be. It 
then occurred to him that if he could open com- 
munications with the kitchen, and entice some 
maid or man to the door without ringing, the 
difficulty would disappear, because the maid or 
man would pacify the dog. But to reach the 
kitchen required a lateral movement which 
would leave the enemy directly across his line 
of retreat. Moreover, any movement whatever 
exposed Mr. Tibbins to the risk of making a 
noise, which would arouse the foe and precipi- 
tate the engagement. He therefore maintained 
his position, looking hopefully toward the kitch- 
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en, but, seeing no one, he ‘reluctantly held a fur. 
ther council with himself. 

The obvious heroic course was to step upon 
the piazza and ring the bell. But he saw, again, 
that it was impossible to touch the bell without 
bringing himself close to the dog, who would 
then, of course, awake and snap immediately at 
the nearest object, which would be ‘Tibbins his 
leg. And what was the possible use of heroism 
under such circumstances? He might as well 
advance and kick the dog. But was the dog 
asleep? was he not dead? was he not—why 
shouldn’t he be—a stuffed dog, an old family 
favorite, perhaps, now placed upon his famil- 
iar resting spot as his own monument? This 
thought cleared the prospect for a moment, but 
instant gloom shut in again, as Mr. ‘Tibbins saw 
a slight breathing motion, and perceived that the 
beast still yer One of the advantages or mis- 
fortunes of a New-Year’s Day in the country, 
according to the point of view, is the infrequen- 
cy of visitors. ‘To our friend this infrequency 
seemed to be, upon this occasion, a misfortune. 
Had there only been a merry group turning the 
corner at the moment, he would have joyously 
joined it, and so long as he could see other legs 
between himself and the enemy his soul would 
have been at rest. 

But his position was peculiarly solitary ; nor 
did any other visitor appear, and Mr. ‘Tilbins 
remained for some time motionless, regarding the 
situation. ‘There was no sign of relief. As no 
visitor came to go in, so none came out. No 
friendly face shone at the windows—no helping 
hand opened the door. At any moment the dog 
might open his eyes, and, in that case, he would 
certainly not be content with a survey of the sit- 
uation. Mr. Tibbins, who is no mean classic, 
remembered Xenophon and various other great 
and renowned commanders who retired in good 
order and not in the least demoralized, and 
reflecting that the sage truly defined prudence 
as the crown of wisdom, he gently turned, and 
careful by no rude noise to disturb the peace- 
ful slumbers of an innocent animal which, some 
poets have suggested, might properly share our 
heaven, he tiptoed quietly around the house, and 
rapidly descending the plank walk, firmly closed 
the gate behind him, and felt his heart swelling 
with gratitude for a great mercy. 

A few days afterward he met his neighbor, 
and said to him that he had designed to call 
upon him on New-Year’s Day, but that he had 
discovered a dog in the path, and as he never 
called where dogs were kept, he had been com- 
pelled to lose the pleasure of a visit. He then told 
the story of his attempt, in the midst of which 
the neighbor broke into the most prolonged and 
immoderate laughter, and when Mr. Tibbins had 
ended, said to him, ‘My dear Sir, that dog is 
immemorially old and superannuated, and he is 
blind and deaf and toothless.” 

**Indeed!” replied Mr. Tibbins. 
might not have been.” 

—‘* And yet I will confess,” he said to the Easy 
Chair, later, ‘that the incident is a very pretty 
sermon upon the deceitfulness of appearances, 
which I respectfully offer to your acceptance.” 


“But he 


Ir was natural that an intercollegiate contest 
of brawn should suggest one of brains. ‘The 
glories of the regatta have shone so far, and 





dD io csi te a SO 
kindled so aie interest and emulation, and 
the Isthmian and Oly mpian games are so famil. 
iar to the studies and imagination of scholarly 
youth, that when once there was a precedent of 
any kind of friendly combat, other kinds were 
sure to follow. Recently, too, the spirit of the 
age and of America has renewed the life of the 
college in this country, and superseded many of 
the old practices and reverend traditions, 

Medizvalism has held its own nowhere more 
successfully than in the college precincts, until 
avery late day. ‘The student barracks, usually 
bare, forbidding, and inconvenient, reproduced 
the conventual buildings in which the monks 
led their secluded and theoretically studious 
lives. But those conventual buildings and that 
monkish life furnished the examples and prece- 
dents of every form of modern student life in 
the barracks. Nor is there any luxury or rois- 
tering, any wassail or gayety, in college halls to- 
day which can not trace itself back to the old 
monasteries and their denizens. 

Men of threescore and more in this country 
recall their college as an academy for the teacli- 
ing of Latin, Greek, and algebra, with a worthy 
clergyman at the head, and others of the cloth as 
professors: an academy at which the boy of 
thirteen and fourteen was entered, and from 
which he graduated two or three years before he 
was of legal age, and while he was still a boy. 
But as communication with Europe became 
more constant and convenient, and the standard 
of scholarship and of university life there more 
familiar—as the favored young American who 
had graduated at home went over the sea and 
returned after having heard the lectures of the 
College of France, and having known the thought 
and mental activity of Germany and England—a 
change gradually stole over the character of the 
American college and its curriculum; the idea 
of a more thorough and generous scholarship, 
of an adaptation of the college system to the life 
and spirit of to-day, entered the academic mind, 
and slowly modified the college. A great change 
has now been wrought. It is observable chietly 
in the system of elective studies; in the change 
of the president from an old clergyman whose 
function is teaching, to the young man of ac- 
complishment and energy, who supervises all the 
interests of the university ; in the wider range of 
study, embracing all branches of science as not 
inferior in dignity and value to the classical 
course; and in the higher range of scholarship. 
The consequence of these changes is that young 
men rather than school-boys enter college, and 
the college itself is becoming a university. 

Of course so long as the college depends much 
upon the fees of students for its support it can 
never expand into a proper university, nor can 
its standard of scholarship ever be lofty. This 
was one of the points which was clearly seen by 
the shrewd: mind of Ezra Cornell, and when the 
Wells Seminary for Girls was opened i in the pret- 
ty building upon the bowery shores of the Lake 
of Cayuga, he gave a practical point to his 
speech of sympathy and welcome by saying that 
he would be one of ten to subscribe a thousand 
dollars as the nucleus of a fund. . Many of the 
older colleges, Harvard, Yale, Princeton, and 
some of the new, such as the Cornell, have now 
almost all the university conditions so far as they 
can be arbitrarily supplied, although none has 
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sisted that such an institution ought to be plant- 
ed, and that is, control by the teaching body. 
They know, he said, better than any one else 
the real wants of the institution ; and if they are 
fit for their places, they can manage it infinite- 
ly better than a board of comparative strangers 
whose relation to it is external and perfunctory. 

As the college has thus ceased to be a school 
or an academy, the interests and ambitions of 
the under-graduates have extended, and the in- 
tercollegiate contact of emulation naturally be- 


ganin the form of manly sport. Modern thought | 
requires that the student shall not be a mere book- | 


worm or pedant, but that he shall have a body 
not unworthy the mind, and that a puny valetu- 
dinarian shall no longer be the type of the col- 
lege boy. Athletic sports have therefore dis- 
puted attention with intellectual studies. Ex- 
cess was easy, and the tendency has been often 
foolishly cultivated. ‘To pull the best oar and 
to make the best demonstration or translation 
were not often practicable to the same person, 
and a choice was therefore made, so that stu- 
dents were divided into studying men and sport- 
ing men, and at the age of twenty the prestige 
of muscle seems manlier than that of mind. As 
the annual regatta grew in importance and re- 
nown, and came, as in the last two years, to have 
a universal national interest, it almost seemed as 
if the hand might carry it against the head—and 


“the stroke” of the university crew distance in | 


the young imagination the ‘‘ senior wrangler” of 
the college. Certainly no achievement in the 
legitimate collegiate course, no attainment in 
the intellectual training for which young men go 
to college, ever excited such vast and echoing 
recognition as the triumph of last summer, for 
instance, at the Saratoga regatta, and it is hard- 


ly doubtful that the great majority of the stu- | 


dents would have preferred the glory of that day 
to the proper honor of Commencement. 
The contest of essay writing and oratory, which 
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quite reached the ground upon which Agassiz in- | that of the usual college compositions; that they are 


generally marked by simplicity, directness, and mod- 

| esty, combined with a fair amount of originality, and 
with great freedom from verbiage and bad taste. The 
successful essays on Utilitarianism are free from all 
mere conventionalism or sectarian bias, and the suc- 
cessful Shakesperean essays show no undue depend- 
ence on the French or German school of critics. We 
are, on the whole, heartily pleased with the success of 
this first Intercollegiate Literary Competition in essay 
writing.” 


—_——— 


Tue Governor of New York says that the 
State of which he is Chief Magistrate has about 
four millions and a half of inhabitants. He is 
therefore the chief of a truly Empire State. Yet 
| if he should set out upon his travels through the 
| country, he would hardly be received by shouting 
| crowds, nor would he be regarded with singular 
| curiosity. We have just been considering the 
| importance of clothes. See, now, the value of 
;names. For the governor of a mild-eyed race 
| of diminishing people, numbering scarcely sixty 

thousand persons, has been traveling through 
| the country, and has been regarded with great 
| interest, followed by crowds, and studied by curi- 
| osity, because he was called a king. ‘The Easy 
| Chair chanced to encounter his Majesty at New 
| Haven, whence he was about to proceed in his 
|royal progress to New Bedford. He sat in a 
drawing-room car placidly smoking, while the 
eager citizens of the State of Sherman and of 
\'T'rumbull thronged the platform and_ stared 
through the window and cheered his Majesty 
| lustily as the train rolled away. It was a bitter- 
ly cold winter afternoon, but at every lonely little 
station in the open country along the Sound, and 
between the Connecticut and the Thames, there 
was gathered a crowd, although it was hard to 
see whence it could have come, and men and 
women pressed and pushed and stared, and still 
his Majesty smoked calmly on and was cheered 
| upon his way. At one station he came out upon 
| the platform and waved a saluté to some very 
| pretty girls, and the welkin rang with the de- 


will doubtless enlarge itself to include scholastic | lighted shouts of the spectators. ‘Then the royal 
examinations, is significant, therefore, as a most | traveler resumed his cigar and his journey ; and 
healthful reaction and assertion of the dignity of | when he reached Providence, red and blue lights 


intellectual pursuits. ‘To win a boat-race in the | Were burning in his honor, and committees were 


contest of many colleges is good; but to win a! waiting, and an immense crowd stood hurrah- 


race in the same contest in a philosophical or 
literary exposition, in accuracy of knowledge of 
the ancient and modern tongues, in scientific re- 
search, or force, grace, and clearness of oratoric- 
al appeal, is not less good, and gives a dignity 
to the whole which must otherwise be lacking. 
The beginning made this year was creditable and 
auspicious. It was twofold, consisting of essays 
and orations, and the public performance and 
awards were made in the Academy of Music, in 
New York. The great throng which filled the 
building on one of the stormiest evenings of the 
winter showed at least the interest of a large circle. 
‘There was probably no question in any mind that 
the orations were better than the average Com- 
mencement speech, and that some of the speakers 
showed the true oratorical instinct. Mr. Bryant, 
amidst great applause, announced the judgment 
of the Committee upon Oratory, after Colonel Hig- 
ginson had read that of the judges of the essays. 
What this committee said is indicative of the prom- 
ise and possible value of these contests hereafter: 


| ing and rushing and saluting the majesty of 
| Hawaii. 
The name of King is very soothing to the re- 
| publican soul, for there was certainly nothing 
| but the name that commended this guest so 
| strongly to public curiosity. not that he is not a 
worthy man, for that is not questioned, but sim- 
ply that he really has nothing but the title, cer- 
tainly none of the power and circumstance of a 
;monarch. There is a constitution for the gov- 
ernment of the Sandwich Islands which pre- 
| scribes that the King may appoint his successor, 
but the successor must be approved by the no- 
bles, and as the King may name as many nobles 
| as he chooses, he virtually appoints his own suc- 
|cessor. The revenue of the government is about 
half a million of dollars. The King is paid 
| $22,500, the debt is about three hundred thou- 
| sand dollars, and the expenses of the goverriment 
for two years do not reach a million. Mr. Nord- 
| hoff, from whose interesting book upon the coun- 
try—praised by the King as accurate and candid 


“We would say in closing that the average quality | —We gather these facts, says that the government 


of these essays is, in our judgment, decid 


ly above | is “ mild, just, and liked by the people.” Per- 
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haps it was for that reason that we gazed with 
such curiosity at this royal guest. 

And yet as the regal party passed along, and 
committees and high officers of state and the 
great good-natured multitude showed the King 
every mark of honor and respectful interest, as 
the ceremonious dinner at the White House and 
the reception by both Houses of Congress were 
described, and as the Easy Chair even read of 


| the courteous attentions of the New York mu- 
nicipality, and reflected upon the wisdom that we 
had heard about the inferiority and proper place 
of certain people in this world, and of the *in- 
stinctive” feeling of true Americans in certain 
| directions, it inwardly echoed the remark of 
| one of the most philosophical observers of the 
j;homage, who said, in amazement, “ Great 
| Heavens! have they seen the color of his face ?” 





Chitor’s Literary Record. 


\ JE notice with unalloyed satisfaction that | most readers will be as surprised at the dénoue- 


among the novels that lie on our table as 
we write there is not one of the type so common 
for the last few years, depending for its interest 
on ill-assorted marriage, matrimonial infelicities 
and infidelity, seduction, separation, and _per- 
haps a tragic death. They are, with probably 
one exception, pure and wholesome in charac- 
ter, and introduce us to scenes and personages 
harmless if not absolutely inspiring. ‘The one 
exception, if it be ane, is ‘Thomas Harpy’s Far 


Jrom the Madding Crowd (Henry Holt and, Co.), | 


the title of whiclr is interpreted, we suppose, by 
Gray’s line, ** Far from the madding crowd’s ig- 
noble strife.” It is a story of English rural life, 
the pictures of which are drawn with consider- 
able artistic power. But the artist is rather a 
skillful copyist than an original student of na- 
ture. He has studied the works of George El- 
iot to good purpose, but the indefinable some- 
thing in the master is wanting in the disciple. 
There is a minute attention to detail, too, which 
is possibly commendable, but which accompa- 
nies 2 singular ignorance of or indifference to the 
relative importance of the objects in the scenes, 
which are painted, so to speak, without perspec- 
tive. — Lorna Doone, by R. D. BLacKMORE (Har- 


per and Brothers), possesses a double interest— | 
that which belongs to a series of carefully paint- | 


ed pictures of life absolutely new to most Amer- 
ican readers, and that of a story whose plot is 
well constructed, and which is not wanting in 
fresh and vivacious incident. The scene is laid 
in the borders of Deyon and Somerset, England, 
in the wilds of Exmoor and Bagworthy forests ; 
the time is the latter part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. ‘To theaccuracy of the author’s scene and 
character painting we can not testify; but his 
work bears internal evidence of careful and con- 
scientious study, and the result is certainly graph- 
ic and apparently truthful. The conflicts with 
the Doones, and the recovery of the stolen maiden 
by the hero of the novel, afford an opportunity 
for romantic incident. The story is autobio- 
graphical in form, and Mr. Blackmore has suc- 
ceeded in the very difficult task of effectually 
concealing his own personality, and preserving 
throughout his narrative that of the story-teller, 
John Ridd.—Old Myddelton’s Money (Harper 
and Brothers) would make a capital comedietta, 
and we shall not be surprised to see it success- 
fully dramatized. ‘The plot is, indeed, artificial. 
In life no Lady Laurence ever plays such a trick 
as that which is in the novel so successfully 
played upon the deluded expectants of the for- 
tune at her disposal. But the trick is none the 
less entertaining, ard is so well contrived that 


ment as were the actors themselves in the scene, 
Apart from the ingenuity of the plot, the story 
exhibits marked power in characterization. Roy- 
den Keith is one of the strongest and best char- 
acters we have lately met in fiction, and his devo- 
tion to the rescue of Gabriel from his undeserved 
opprobrium and real hazard is a fine illustration 
of modern chivalry.— The Sign of the Silver 
| Flagon (Harper and Brothers) is another of B. 
| L. Farseon’s stories, who is either the most 
| prolific of novelists, or else he is obeying the 
Scriptural injunction, and is bringing out of his 
treasures things both new and old. It is two love 
stories twisted into one, with several suggestions 
of others in the minor characters. ‘There is, in- 
deed, enough of raw material wasted in the book 
to make three or four ordinary novels. Mr. Far- 
jeon is prodigal of his wealth, and spends it as 
though he had confident faith that it was, as the 
wealth of genius always is, illimitable. Only a 
man of quaint genius could have conceived the 
strange fancy of the ghostly dinner at the Silver 
Flagon, and only a man of true genius could 
have executed tle fancy without passing the in- 
visible line which separates the sublime trom the 
ridiculous. Nothing that Mr. Farjeon has writ- 
ten affords a severer test of his power than this 
hazardous but successful fancy.—In A Foregone 
Conclusion (J. R. Osgood and Co.) Mr. W. D. 
How.E tts writes, delightfully of course, of Ve- 
netian life; writes as one who knows with per- 
fect familiarity the life which he portrays; writes 
as one who has seen and studied the very mi- 
nutie of that life. Of course, too, his work has 
the literary finish which belongs characteristic- 
ally to him; the polish, not of much and long 
artificial culture, but of natural, easy grace. But 
grace is not power; and even when we read the 
love scene between the poor priest and Florida, 
the little touch of the expiring fountain is some- 
| how more central than what should be central— 
the expiring heart of the unloved priest. Grace 
and strength are surely not inconsistent, yet the 
strongest passion requires in the telling a certain 
ruggedness of expression, and the bitter conflict 
of the priest’s soul is something which requires 
for its fullest utterance an indifference to beauty, 
and a concentration of every thought and senti- 
ment in the passion alone. A Foregone Conclu- 
sion is more notable for its descriptions of the 
external life of Venice than for its expression of 
the internal life of a priest in conflict between 
human love and a mistaken sense of religious 
duty.—The Love that Lived (Harper and Broth- 
ers) is an old story in a new form; a story 
of woman’s patient, heroic, unselfish, suffering 
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love; the story that is as old in its essential ele- 
ments as womanhood, and as various in its forms 
as the experiences of human life. If love were 
not truly deathless, the bitter experiences which 
make up the tragic story of Robert Rivington’s 
first wife would have tortured her love to death. 
Indirectly the story teaches a lesson well worth 
the learning—that heroic silence is a sacred duty 
when suffering in silence is the only way in which 
irremediable evils can be prevented from extend- 
ing their baleful influence into other and inno- 
cent lives. The novel is, however, in no sense 
a didactic one. It is emphatically dramatic. 
There is great artistic power in some of the 
scenes; the husband’s recognition of the first 
wife, for example, and her touching devotion to 
him in his last hours in her own little cottage. — 
Aileen Ferrers (Harper and Brothers) is an orig- 
inal novel in that the authoress takes boldly, 
but with shrewd veiling of her purpose, the un- 
popular side on the social question, nowhere 
so much discussed as in and through fiction, of 
the intermarriage of different classes in society. 
Aileen Ferrers finds, after five years of education 
in cultured and refined society, that Ralph, the 
bailiff’s son, has not the life that is congenial 
with her own, and that, not because of conven- 
tional barriers, but because of real and ineradica- 
ble variations, the engagement must be broken— 
for his sake no less than for her own, That 
social distinctions are real, not wholly imaginary 
and factitious, is the moral of this simple, quiet 
story. It is one of pleasant scenes and charac- 
ters, not marked by any notable degree of power, 
but by much more of strong common-sense in 
dealings with the problems of love and life than 
is to be found in most fiction, or even in most 
of life. —After Dark, and Other Stories (Harper 
and Brothers) completes the Illustrated Library 
Edition of Witkre Cottrys’s novels. The en- 
tire set, fourteen volumes, is dedicated in the 
author's autograph to ‘‘'The American People.” 
Mr. Collins’s rare constructive ability appears 
perhaps as characteristically in his short as in 
his longer stories, but not to so good a purpose. 
His peculiar genius requires for the evolution of 
a plot, always ingenious, and generally perfect in 
the adaptation of its various parts, a larger space 
than twenty or thirty pages. ‘The short stories 
which make up After Dark would be quite as 
acceptable without the artificial thread which 
connects them. Few readers will stop to peruse 
the prologues. This volume completes the only 
American edition of the works of the novelist 
who ranks with the first of living story-tellers, 
and in the construction of plot, if not also in the 
portraiture of character, is without a superior in 
either English or French literature. 

Four volumes of essays discuss from different 
points of view certain phases of the various prob- 
lems which concern women’s health, usefulness, 
andhappiness. However little the wisdom of some 
of these discussions may commend them to our 
judgment, the discussion itself is commendable. 
It is characteristic of a civilization which in noth- 
ing more shows itself to be Christian than in its 
interest in and consideration for the weak, and 
its manifold endeavors, on the one hand, to ele- 
vate woman above the position of a mere upper 
servant of the household, and, on the other, to 
protect her womanhood from the assaults of 
would-be friends but real foes, and the perpetui- 
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ty of the home which is her castle, albeit some- 
times converted into her prison.— Dress Reform 
(Roberts Brothers) indicates its character by its 
title. It consists of five lectures, by five lady 
lecturers. It is the weakness of reformers al- 
ways to exaggerate, both in their own thoughts 
and in their writings and addresses, the abuses 
which they propose to reform, ‘The wise man 
will not go to the abolitionist for an impartial 
picture of slavery, nor to the temperance orator 
for an impartial representation of the average et- 
fect of wine and wine-drinking. He will not be 
surprised to see the evils of modern dress exag- 
gerated by those who propose to remedy them. 
The use of flannel under-clothing is general 
among women, despite the assertion (page 11) 
that ‘‘the lower extremities are covered more 
frequently than otherwise with but one thick- 
ness, and that of cotton.” Cloth gaiter boots are 
so entirely out of fashion that the case reported 
on page 13 must be regarded as quite exception- 
al. The proposed reforms also will not all of 
them commend themselves to the common-sense, 
still less to the taste, of women; but the three 
essential principles advocated—no weight on the 
hips, no extra weight of false hair on the head, 
and thorough protection of the extremities from 
cold—are certain to come, in time, into universal 
adoption, whether or no the particular methods 
of execution here recommended secure general 
approbation.— Lhe Ugly Girl Papers (Harper 
and Brothers) are addressed to ugly girls, Their 
object is to give them some instruction for the 
improvement of personal appearance. Of course 
those who propose to abolish the mirror, and who 
regard all endeavors after personal beauty as a 
product of a reprehensible vanity, will taboo this 
little volume. Those who, with us, think it right 
not only to esteem but to cultivate beauty, will 
heartily welcome it. . The book discusses, of 
course, complexion, and suggests cosmetics; but 
a large proportion of its pages is devoted to’ a dis- 
cussion of more serious defects, such as stooping 
and ungainly postures, and to counseling remedies 
which improve beauty by improving either the 
health or the heart, as bathing for skin disorders, 
and a cheerful disposition for a wrinkled and a 
fretted face.—In For Better or Worse (Lee and 
Shepard) ‘* Jennie June” argues for the perma- 
nence of the marriage relation, and sets forth 
those principles which, adopted, will make it both 
permanent and happy. ‘There is not much new 
to be said on this subject. But new pupils are 
coming into life to learn old lessons; and the 
old lessons of truth, love, duty, purity, fidelity, 
Jennie June presents freshly and earnestly. Her 
book is a timely protest against certain disor- 
ganizing forces of modern thought.— Finally, 
the Bazar Book of the Household (Harper and 
Brothers) discusses household life mainly in its 
physical aspects. Some features of its opening 
chapters, on the ‘‘ pairing of men and women,” 
in which laws of marriage are deduced from 
those which govern the sexual relations of the 
lower animals, belong rather to the scientist or 
the social philosopher than to the young girls 
into whose hands the book is likely to fall. Yet 
here the counsel is that of common-sense, though 
we wish the purely physical aspect had been 
made less prominent. ‘The rest of the volame 
discusses the household and its life. It is eon- 
cise and practical, covers too much ground to af- 
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ford much detail, and contents itself chiefly with 
inculcating certain general principles, sanitary 
and moral, which it leaves the readers to apply 
for themselves. While these volumes discuss 


cognate themes, and sometimes the same theme, | 


we may say in general terms that the first dis- 
cusses dress with respect to its effect on health; 
the second, both dress and habit, with reference 
to their effect on beauty; the third, home life in 
its moral aspects, not without regard to its phys- 
ical; and the fourth, home life in its physical as- 
pects, not without regard to its moral aspects. 
A simultaneous and seemingly successful at- 
tempt is being made in this country and in En- 
gland to rescue the name of Edgar A. Poe from 
the odium in which it has been involved, in part 
at least, by reason of his unfortunate choice of a 
literary executor, His compiled Works, pub- 
lished in Edinburgh, and edited by Joun B. In- 
GRAM, and his Poems, published in this country 
by W. J. Widdleton, and edited by R. H. Stop- 
DARD, are each preceded by a biographical sketch. 
Mr. Ingram has done his work much more thor- 
oughly and elaborately, and he charges Mr. 
Griswold not only with carelessness and inac- 
curacy, but with positive falsification. These 
charges are so far authenticated that if they are 
not responded to, the odium which has hitherto 
been attached to the unfortunate poet will be 
transferred to his biographer. Mr. Stoddard 
writes more cautiously, but he apparently makes 
equally good his assertion that Mr. Griswold’s bi- 
ography is untrustworthy. ‘‘ He knew Poe, but 
disliked him bitterly. Poe made him his exec- 
utor, but he had no conception of the duties 
which that delicate task imposed upon him. He 
misused Poe's papers by using them to his dis- 
advantage solely. He neglected to inform him- 
self thoroughly in regard to Poe’s life. He mis- 
stated the year and place of his birth; and, writ- 
ing on them after his death, made no effort to 
fill up the melancholy outline of his last days.” 
Certainly it would not be easy to find one less 
naturally competent to write a true portraiture 
of the life and character of Poe than such an 
author as Rafus W. Griswold. The successful, 
the assiduous, but unimaginative and unimpas- 
sioned compiler was utterly incapable of appre- 
ciating a character so moody, so sensitive, so 
curiously imaginative, so unhappily passionate, 
and so misused by his unfortunate education as 
Poe. Mr. Stoddard is by no means blind to the 
poet’s defects, and is neither a eulogist nor apol- 
ogist, but in telling us the story of his birth and 
early life he discloses the secrets of the poet's 
later misfortunes. We are sure he could not 


have been loved so faithfully and so well if he had | 


not been lovable; and we lay down the pathet- 
ic story, with its tragic ending, impressed that 
when the last account shall be made up, Edgar 
A. Poe will be ranked among those more sinned 
against than sinning. 

Two useful works afford, on a somewhat differ- 
ent plan, a basis for the study of general history. 
Miss ‘THALHEIMER follows her Manual of An- 
cient History with a Manual of Mediaeval and 
Modern History (Wilson, Hinkle, and Co.). The 
latter work was more difficult than the former, 
and possesses equally admirable characteristics 
—more difficult because it leads the writer into 
eras about which there not only have been, but 
still are, acrimonious disputes. The history of 


| the Reformation, of the American Revolution, 











of the French Revolution, of our own civil war 
all come within the period of which she treats. 
Of course it is impossible to give in a compact 
form the history of these epochs without in ef- 
| fect taking part in the controversies to which 
| they have given rise. Her work, however, has 
| been done with notable impartiality, and gives 
evidence of a singularly calm and unbiased judg- 
ment. The maps of both manuals, which are 
admirable specimens of drawing and engraving, 
| are also separately published in a handy volume, 
entitled The Eclectic Historical Atlas. Thev 
} are nineteen in number. ‘The two volumes make 
/& concise and complete general history of the 
| world from the earliest period to the present day. 
We know of nothing of its kind equal to it. It 
prepares the scholar for the study of history 
|in detail by presenting first a bird's-eye view of 
| its entire course. He who masters it will mas- 
| ter, as most students do not, the relations of dif- 
ferent epochs and eras to each other.—Zpochs 
of History, edited by Epwarp A. Morais, M.A. 
| (Seribner, Armstrong, and Co.), prepares for a 
general study cf history by the opposite method. 
It assumes that the student should proceed from 
particulars to generals, that he can not under- 
stand a general history of the world until he has 
mastered the life of some single individual or 
some single era, and that when he has done this 
in respect to a number, he is prepared to take the 
bird’s-eye view, in which these special subjects 
of his study will take their approximate place. 
The four volumes before us, prepared by dif- 
ferent authors, treat respectively of the ‘Thirty 
Years’ War, the Houses of Lancaster and York, 
the Crusades, and the Era of the Protestant Rey- 
olution. ‘They appear to be well executed, and 
their arrangement makes them convenient for 
reference. We particularly commend the latter 
of the four volumes for the breadth of its con- 
| ception and portraiture of a movement which it 
| appropriately terms the ‘‘ Protestant Revolution,” 
and particularly for its exposition of the revival 
of learning which accompanied the religious ref- 
| ormation, and of the influence of the Oxford re- 
formers. Whichever theory of study be adopt- 
ed, these volumes will prove useful, on the one 
theory the Manual, on the other Kpochs of His- 
tory, serving as an introduction to its fellow. 
A Dictionary of Religious Knowledge for Pop- 
ular and Professional Use ; comprising full In- 
formation on Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesi- 
astical Subjects. Edited by the Rev. Lyman 
| Asgorrt, assisted by the Rey. T. J. Conant, D.D. 
(Harper and Brothers). This valuable work 
answers well to its title, and admirably fulfills 
the design of its editors, which was ‘to furnish 
information on all Biblical and religious topics in 
a clear, compact, and popular form.” We have 
kept it experimentally on our table for some 
weeks, during which we have made it a point to 
consult it on every subject within its range on 
which we needed definite and particular knowl- 
edge. The result has been that we have been 
furnished by it, in a few paragraphs, with facts 
and opinions for which we should otherwise have 
had to refer to many different volumes. Thus 
having occasion to consult the article ‘‘ Colos- 
sians,” we found here the gist of all that Alford 
has given in his prolegomena to the epistle ad- 
dressed to the Colossians, together with the sali- 
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ent points of the articles in Smith and Kitto on | Foiten (Lee and Shepard); Rhymes and Jin- 
the same subject, and all within the compass of | gles, by Mary Mares Dopce (Scribner, Arm- 
a page and a half. The editors have winnowed | strong, and Co.); and Childhood Songs, by Lucy 
well the labors of their predecessors in the differ- | Lancom (J. R. Osgood and Co,). Mrs. Follen’s 
ent fields of their inquiry, and the gain to the | Little Songs are childhood classics. ‘* Kitty in 
reader in these days, when so much has to be | the Basket” and ‘‘ The Three Little Kittens” are 
done in so little time, is immense. The book almost as well known among the children as any 
combines the characteristics of Smith’s, Fair- | of the more ancient melodies of Mother Goose 
bairn’s, and Kitto’s dictionaries, and adds of its | herself. ‘These may be taken as a type of the 
own an ecclesiastical department, which renders | volume, which is one of simple rhymes, charm- 
it virtually a dictionary of religious denomina- | ing to the little ones from their very simplicity. 
tions, as well as a hand-book to the Bible. | The illustrations add to the attractiveness of the 





Where so much has been accomplished, the ac- 
curacy of the editors is remarkable, though we 
have detected here and there, as, for example, 
in the summary of the history of Scotch Presby- 
terianism, a slight error both in date and in sub- 
stance. ‘The first secession was in 1732, not in 
1712, and was the result not of a voluntary with- 
drawal, but rather of the suspension, if not ex- 
pulsion, of the seceders. These, however, are 
small matters, and do not appreciably affect the 
value of the work as a whole. For those who 
wish to get in a brief compass the results of 
modern scholarship and criticism on all Biblical 
and theological questions we do not know a bet- 
ter book. It will be invaluable to Sabbath-school 
teachers and students generally. 

A very entertaining volume of travels is a 
Ramble Round the World, by Monsieur le Baron 
de Hiibner, translated by Lady HerBert (Mac- 
millan and Co.). He left Queenstown on the 
14th May, 1871, to cross the American conti- 
nent and study the reforms progressing in Japan 
and resisted in China, and reached Marseilles on 
the 10th January, 1872. We doubt whether 
the most enterprising Yankee could succeed in 
‘*doing” an equal amount of the world in a 
shorter space of time. ‘‘On my road,” he says, 
‘‘T mean to amuse myself, that is, to see all that 
is curious and, to me, new, and every evening I 
shall note down in my journal what has been told 
me during the day.” The reader will not ex- 
pect from such a purpose any thing but a super- 
ficial book of travels. Superficial it certainly is, 
but lively, entertaining, in a manner instructive. 


BRIEFER NOTICES. 


Nor the least valuable feature in Parnassus, 
edited by Ratpnh Watpo Emerson (J. R. Os- 
good and Co.), is the preface. In this Mr. Em- 
erson gives in a wonderfully compact form a re- 
markably suggestive critique on poetry and the 
great poets. Chaucer, Shakspeare, Ben Jonson, 
Herrick, Milton, Wordsworth, Byron, Tennyson, 
are characterized, each in a paragraph which pre- 
sents the features of the poet all the more strong- 
ly because in words so few. The volume itself 
is no ordinary compilation. It is a growth of 
years. It took its origin, the author tells us, 
from an ‘‘ old habit of copying any poem or lines 
that interested me into a blank-book.” Thus this 
compilation has not only the advantage of long 
scrutiny and careful sifting—that sifting which 
time only can give—but also that of being a se- 
lection by a eritic of such rare discernment as 
Mr. Emerson. The arrangement of matter is 
topical, not alphabetical, which is a serious dis- 
advantage. There is, however, a complete table 
of contents, an index of authors, and an index 
of first lines. —Here are three volumes of poems 
for the children—Little Songs, by Mrs. E. L. 
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jvolume. Rhymes and Jingles, a larger volume, 
| covers a larger range. Still it is almost wholly 
|a book for young children, It is full of queer, 
quaint fancies, abounding with humor, but with- 
| out much sentiment or pathos. Childhood Songs, 
with but few exceptions, address themselves to 
older readers. The mothers will read them with 
quite as much interest as will their children. They 
| are true poems, embodying less of fancy but more 
of sentiment than Rhymes and Jingles, and con- 
| taining much that is tender and truly beautiful. 
| The first two books will amuse, the third will de- 
| velop; the first two will be the more attractive in 
| the reading, the third will be sweeter in the memo- 
| ry.—We do not wonder after reading The Circas- 
| sian Boy (J. R. Osgood and Co.) that the author, 
Micuarit LerMENTOFF, should have been un- 
| popular with the Russian court. A more fervent 
|} and impassioned outcry for liberty it would not 
be easy to find in literature. Mr. Conant, to 
whose translation the American public is indebt- 
ed for this version of one of the most famous 
works of one of Russia’s most famous poets, 
tells us, in the introduction, that Lermentoff has 
been compared with Byron. The comparison, 
if this simple story be any test of the Russian’s 
genius, is by no means fair to him; for impas- 
sioned though it be, there is nothing morbid in 
it, nothing that will not find its answer in the 
heart of every reader who truly /oves liberty 
for himself or others, and who is able to appre- 
ciate the bitterness of soul with which the caged 
bird beats against the gilded wires of its com- 
fortable cage. Of course we can not answer for 
the accuracy of the translation, which is from 
a German version of the original, but in a re- 
markable degree it combines the rugged language 
of impassioned earnestness and the rhythmical 
smoothness of polished verse.—It is impossible 
not to admire the versification and deprecate the 
morals of Bret Harte’s poetry. The Echoes 
of the Foot-Hills (J. R. Osgood and Co.) are 
distinguished by both the beauty in form and the 
| falsehood in substance which characterize his 
| previous poems. No genius can make true po- 
etry of such a story of crime as ‘‘ For the King,” 
|or ennoble the drunken negligence of the peon 
engineer by depicting his late endeavor at atone- 
|ment. The charity that covers such sins with a 
robe of poetic beauty is not Christian charity. 
The real forcefulness in Rev. T. De Wirt 
TatmaGe’s Sports that Kill (Harper and Broth- 
ers)—and no one who reads the book or who 
recalls the sensation produced by the original 
preaching of the sermons will question that they 
are forceful—consists in the fact that they are 
the vigorous expression of a gathered but long- 
pent-up moral sense. That Mr. Talmage will 
abolish the theatre he certainly does not ex- 
pect, and perhaps does not even desire. That 
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the discussion which he has been the occasion, 
not the cause, of provoking will do something | 
toward driving from the boards the prurient 
dramas of late so successful is a consummation 
devoutly to be wished for. As a means to this 
end this little volume will be welcomed even by 
those who dissent from its extreme conclusions, 
and whose literary taste is outraged by its some- 
times too vigorous rhetoric.—Whether Modern 
Christianity a Civilized Heathenism, by the au- 
thor of A Fight at Dame Europa’s Sc hool (Will- 
iam F. Gill and Co.), is intended as a satire on 
Christianity, or on its corruptions and the world- 
liness and selfishness which assume the profes- 
sion of Christianity as a cover, is not clear. As | 
a satire on the shams and hypocrisies of society 
it is trenchant, and at least some justification is 
made out for the assumption of the title of the | 
book, that modern Christianity is a civilized hea- | 
thenism. 
satirizes the author exhibits much greater pow- | 
er than in comprehending the life which Christ 
came to inspire, or in setting forth the principles 
which should govern the professed disciples of 
Christ in maintaining it. That the Hindoo hea- 
then should utterly pervert the teachings of Jesus 
Christ is not strange ; 
his theory of life the crude philosophy and cruder 


rhetoric of some of the less intelligent of Christ's | 


But in depicting the life which he | 


that he should accept for | 


| followers is quite according to the natural order 
of things. But the author does so in his preface ; 
/ and this, on the part of a man who assumes to 
| Set the world right in its misapprehensions of 
| Christianity, is inexcusable. — Christianity and 
| Science (Robert Carter and Brothers) is an un- 
fortunate misnomer of the book which it entitles, 
| which is a series of lectures delivered in New 
| York by Dr. A. P. Peanopy on the Ely founda- 
tion of the Union ‘Theological Seminary, the ob- 
| ject of the lectures being to set forth the authen- 
| ticity and credibility of the Scripture miracles 
| and prophecy. The relations of ( ‘hristianity to 
modern science are not discussed. While not 
| presenting any thing especially new, these lect- 
| ures put the arguments for historical C hristianity 
|in a clear and compact form, relieved from the 
burden of a minute scholasticism which they are 
too often compelled to carry. 

John Paul's Book (Columbian Book Company) 
is avowedly made up of his previous contribu- 
tions to the newspaper press, put together with 
little or no pretense of arrangement. ‘They are 
| labeled on the title-page, ‘* moral and instruct- 
ive,” but this must be because they are not im- 
moral nor debasing. The volume is really 600 
pages of fun, most of it belonging to the order of 
burlesque, and a good deal of it to the order of 
grotesque, but all of it good-natured and hearty. 





. y 
Chitur’s 
SUMMARY OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS. 

be Astronomy we have to note during Decem- 
ber the gratifying success of most of the par- 
ties dispatched to observe the transit of Venus. 
Many of these have not been heard from, but, 
thanks to the great extension of telegraphic com- 
munication, enough is known to warrant astron- 
omers in expecting most satisfactory results when 
the observations shall have been finally discussed. 
The exact amount of work done at each station 
is not yet known, but only that of the eight 
American stations. All those heard from have 
had weather good enough to obtain at least fair 
observations. Professor Hall, U.S.N., at Wla- 
diwostok, Siberia, observed all of the contacts, 
and obtained a small number of photographs ; 
Mr. Davidson, United States Coast Survey, at 
Nagasaki, Japan, observed three of the contacts 
(both the internal contacts), and obtained pho- 
tographs; Professor Watson, of Michigan Uni- 
versity, at Pekin, China, has not been heard 
from, but no fears are entertained for the suc- 
cess of his party on account of clouds, as Pekin 
has an unusually clear winter atmosphere. If 
one of the dust-storms which occasionally occur 
at this point has not interfered with the work, 
we may count on good results from Pekin. Pro- 
fessor C. A. Young, of Dartmouth College, is at- 
tached to this party, and is the only American 
who will attempt the observation of the spectro- 
scopic contacts. It may be noted that Profess- 
or Watson in his leisure moments resumed his 
accustomed habit of discovering asteroids, and 
on October 10 found one of the eleventh magni- 
tude, observations of which he has transmitted 
to America. 
teroid discovered in China, and will receive the , 
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number 138. The English parties in Egypt and 
India seem to have had good success, and we 
may infer from the meagre telegrams which have 
reached us that only five out of the twenty-seven 
Russian parties have been wholly unsuccessful. 
Of the French and German expeditions little is 
known. ‘lhe observations in the southern hem- 
isphere seem to have been generally more full 
than was expected, Professor Harkness, U.S.N., 
having taken at Hobart-Town, ‘Tasmania, 113 
photographs, while Professor Peters secured 247, 
It is not known whether he obtained observations 
of the contacts or not. From the American, 
English, and German parties on Kerguelen Isl- 
and nothing will be heard until their arrival at 
some port homeward bound. 

M. Violle has recently published the results 
of some further researches on the effective tem- 
perature of the sun and upon the true mean tem- 
perature of the solar surface. His results are 
of much interest, in view of the widely varying 
conclusions at which various astronomers and 
physicists have arrived. He defines the true tem- 
perature of the sun to be ‘‘ the temperature which 
must be possessed by a body of the same appar- 
ent diameter as the sun, in order that, endowed 
with an emissive power equal to the mean emis- 
sive power of the solar surface, it may emit in 
the same time the same quantity of heat as the 
sun.” Allowing the assumption that the mean 
emissive power of the sun is sensibly equal to 
that of steel in fusion, M. Violle concludes that 
the true temperature of the sun is 2000°. 





This undoubtedly is the first as- | 


The last bright comet (Coggia’s) has likewise 
| been attentively observed, and Mr. A. Cowper 
Ranyard, F.R.A.S., from his observations has 
been led to the inference that this comet is cer- 
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tainly not entirely composed of incandescent gas. | 
If it were merely a fine dust dispersing the sun’s | 


rays, we should expect its light to be strongly 


polarized. From the absence of polarization | 
Mr. Ranyard concludes that either the fine dust | 


js incandescent, or that the individual particles, 


large compared with the wave length of the light. 
Mr. Christie, first assistant in the Royal Ob- 


spectroscopic observations on Coggia’s comet. 


Huggins. ‘The spark was obtained from an in- 
duction coil, without the use of a Leyden-jar, 


carbon and of the comet were very similar. In 
the spectrum of the comet two bright bands were 
found on every occasion to be sensibly coincident 
with the two brighter bands of the dioxide of 
carbon. On the 7th of July the coma gave in 
addition to these bands a faint continuous spec- 
trum. The spectrum of the nucleus was contin- 
uous, but it appeared to contain numerous bright 
bands, and three or four dark lines were seen on 
several occasions. Of these one appeared to lie 
between D and E, another on the blue side of 8, 
and a third near F. 

As a contribution to physical astronomy, Mr. 
Knobel gives a series of twenty-four drawings of 
Jupiter, made between February 17 and June 1, 
1874. It is understood that Dr. Lohse, assist- 
ant at the observatory at Bothkamp, is making 
a similar series, and that he intends to submit 
all published drawings to a thorough discussion, 
with a view to determining the laws of the winds 
which must produce the rapid changes observed 
on the surface of Jupiter. 

In Nature for December 3, 1874, we find an 
account of the Proceedings of the Royal Society 
of Victoria for 1870, 1871, and 1872, from which 
it appears that Australia is taking an active part 
in astronomical research. Mr. Ellery, the di- 
rector of the Melbourne Observatory, gives an 
account of the great reflector (four feet specu- 
lum) mounted there, and says that although his 
hopes were not fully realized in regard to it, it 
equals, if it does not excel, any other of its size. 

The nebula in Argis, which has been sup- 


posed to be variable, has been examined by both | 


Ellery and his predecessor, Le Sueur, and al- 
though a comparison of the drawings of these 
gentlemen indicates a vast change in it, yet there 
are reasons for supposing the change to have 
been not so enormous, Mr. Ellery’s original re- 


port will be looked for with eagerness, as the | 


whole question of the change in this or any oth- 
er nebula appears to be, as yet, unsettled. 

Mr. Macgeorge has given in this volume of 
Proceedings a diagram of the small stars near 
Sirius. He finds eight small companions within 
eighty-two seconds of are (estimated from a copy 
of his drawings) of the large star. 

We shall look to the large telescopes of this 
country to confirm or controvert this discovery. 


We have at least four which should show some | 


of these faint companions. 
One of the most famous of the binary stars 
of short period is 70 Ophiuchi, and its orbit has 


been frequently calculated, not without show- | 


ing annoying discrepancies between theory and 


| be 92.77 years. 
He has compared its spectrum with that of diox- | 
ide of carbon, in the manner first adopted by 








observation. Sir John Herschel, Encke, Bes- 
sel, Powell, Jacob, and others have published 
elements of this orbit, differing largely in the 
most interesting element, viz., the time of revo- 
lution, which varies from 73 years (Encke) to 


| 112 years (Jacob). 
be they solid or liquid, which go to make up the | 
continuous spectrum of portions of the tail, are | 


M. Flammarion has recently published his re- 
searches on this orbit, which were undertaken 
at a fortunate time, as the star has completed a 


| whole revolution since its discovery by Sir Will- 
servatory at Greenwich, has also published his | 


iam Herschel in 1779, and he finds its period to 
Admitting the parallax of this 
star to have been exactly determined (0. 168”), its 
distance from the earth is 1,400,000 times that 
of the sun; the distance between the two com- 


| ponents of the binary star is a little less than the 
and under these conditions the spectra of the | 


distance of Neptune from the sun; the velocity 
of the star in its orbit is about 30,000 feet per 
second (nearly six miles), which is about one 
and one-half times greater than Neptune’s orbit 
velocity ; and the mass of the two stars is about 
three times that of our sun. These results are 
probably good approximations to the truth, and 
they show that our double-star observers may 
well give some of their attention to making a 
few good measures each year of this binary. 

Dr. Carl Behrmann has recently had pub- 
lished his atlas of the stars visible to the naked 
eye between the south pole and twenty degrees 
of south declination, including 2344 stars. It 
contains 7 stars of the first magnitude, 21 of the 
second, 56 of the third, 123 of the fourth, 463 
of the fifth, 1654 of the sixth, with 20 nebula, 
cumuli, and variable stars. ‘The whole work was 
completed, so far as observation was concerned, 
in less than ten months, and it is largely com- 
piled from the older star catalogues. One evi- 
dence of the short time spent on its preparation 
is that the author notes but four variable stars, 
It is, however, valuable as the best southern at- 
las extant. 

The Smithsonian Institution has just published 
a most important research in theoretical astron- 
omy, by Professor Newcomb, U.S.N., ‘Son the 
general integrals of planetary motion,” which is 
an elaboration of novel methods first proposed 
by him in two papers previously published. It 
is a general and fundamental statement of the 
position of theoretical astronomy in regard to its 
most important problems, and leads to several 
general theorems of the greatest value. 

We may mention in this connection that Pro- 
fessor Newcomb is now in Europe for the pur- 
pose of making experiments on various kinds of 


| optical glass, with the view of selecting the most 


fit to be used in the construction of the great tel- 
escope to be erected on some elevated point in 
the Sierra Nevada of California. The great lib- 
erality of Mr. Lick, of San Francisco, appears to 
be supplemented with scientific caution on the 
part of his advisers, and the astronomical world 
ean reasonably hope that science may receive 
great benefits from his magnificent gift. 

The attention of all interested in Geology has 
been directed within the last two months to the 
explorations of Professor Marsh in the Mauvaises 
Terres, south of the Black Hills. The account 
of the professor's intercourse with the Indians, 
and the exposures endured by his party in their 
search for ‘‘ bones,” has already been given by 
the daily papers, and forms really a most inter- 
esting and, in some features, amusing story. Of 
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the scientific results of the expedition we have as 
yet only the general account (American Journal 
of Science) of the immense lake basins of tertiary 
age extending far to the south and east of the 
Black Hills. A description of the extinct fauna 
of this region, including most conspicuously the 
huge Brontotheridz, can be given only when the 
lurge amount of material accumulated, and now 
in New Haven, has been thoroughly stadied. | 

The geological occurrence of the diamonds of | 
South Africa has been often described, but some 
new points of interest are brought out in a recent | 
paper read before the Geological Society of Lon- | 
don by Professor Maskelyne and Dr. Flight. | 
They have found the rock at Du Toit’s Pan and | 
other similar diggings to have a soft, decomposed 
character, consisting of a soapy steatite-like mag- 
ma, with a hydrated bronzite, crystals of new 
vermiculite mineral, called Vaalite, opaline sil- | 
ica, and other non-essential constituents. ‘This | 


expedition, his claim to the position consisting 
not only in the experience he has had during 
the Challenger exploration, but also in the fact 
that he was a member of the British arctic par- 
ty on board the Resolute, under command of 
Captain M‘Clintock, when he did excellent sery- 
ice. Of the preparations for the new Austrian 
polar exploration but little has been announced. 

In connection with matters related to the arc- 
tic regions, we may refer to a new view present- 
ed by Professor Karsten in reference to the cause 
of the mildness of the climate of Norway during 
the winter season. This, in his opinion, is not 
the result of the superficial action of the Gulf 
Stream, according to Dr. Petermann, or even of 
the general movement of the ocean to the north- 
east, as maintained by Dr. Carpenter, but is pro- 
duced by a current of warm water which leaves 
the Baltic at the approach of winter. 

The- United States steamer Tuscarora has 


rock has been extensively metamorphosed and | again reached Honolulu, having completed the 
fractured, and in many places broken through by | line of soundings recently undertaken between 
dikes of an igneous diorite. It is asserted that} San Francisco and the Sandwich Islands, and 
“* the diamonds occur more plentifully, if not ex- | finding that line to be even better adapted to the 
elusively,” in the neighborhood of these dikes, or | purpose of a telegraphic cable than the route 
near them in the strata of the hydrous rock | from San Diego to the same point. At a con- 
through which the igneous material has been | siderable distance to the east of the Sandwich 
ejected. In confirmation of this view the writers | Islands a submarine conical mountain was met 
urge the distinctive character of the diamonds in| with, which, with a base of scarcely more than 
different localities, and their sharp, unabraded | five miles in diameter, rose abruptly from sever- 
character. 





ed can hardly be explained, though it is a point 

of considerable interest, if it may be accepted, 

that the metamorphosed bronzite rock, possibly | 
at places of its contact with carbonaceous shales, | 
was the original home of the diamond. 


Geologists as well as metallurgists are much | 


How the diamonds have been form- | al thousand fathoms to within 320 fathoms of 


the surface. 

The various parties which have been occupied 
during the past summer in the exploration of the 
Western Territories, principally under the charge 
of Professor Hayden, Lieutenant Wheeler, and 
Major Powell, have all returned to Washington, 


interested in the announcement of the discovery | and are busily engaged in making up their re- 


of a rich deposit of copper ore in New Mexico, | ports. 


principally in the vicinity of the White Mountain | 
Indian Reservation, the mass being apparently 
almost inexhaustible, while the ease of smelting 
and reducing is very great. 

The geological surveys of States continue to be 
prosecuted, although field work in most of them 
is suspended for the winter. A valuable docu- 
ment has lately been published by Mr. G. C. 
Brodhead, State Geologist of Missouri, contain- 
ing a great deal of information in reference to 
the industrial resources of that State, which, as 
is well known, is very rich in many valuable 
minerals. 

Geography.—Nothing of special importance 1 
this department has come to light since our last 
record, although public interest continues to be 
excited by the vigorous preparations under way 
on the part of the British government in fitting 
out an expedition for polar research. The ar- 
rangements, well advanced under the direction 
of Admiral Osborne, render it likely that at as 
early a period as practicable in the coming sum- 
mer two vessels will set out on their mission. 
One of these is to be a steam whaler originally 
built for arctic navigation, and will be strength- 
ened and improved in every practicable way. 
The British government has made application 
to the United States for permission to use the 
stores which were deposited by the Polaris par- 
ty, and it is probable that the request will be 
granted. 

As already announced, Captain Nares, of the 





Challenger, is to be in command of the polar 


It is understood that many interesting 
facts have been developed in regard to the phys- 
ical and natural history of the regions visited. 

A recent number of Petermann’s Journal con- 
tains a notice by Dr. Loew of the explorations 
of Lieutenant Wheeler in 1873, with a map of 
the same. 

Some interesting items of news in regard to 
explorations in Africa have recently been an- 
nounced, the most important being those from 
the Cameron expedition, under date of May 16. 
Lieutenant Cameron states that he has definitely 
ascertained that Lake Tanganyika really empties 
into the Lualaba of Livingstone, and that it is 
certainly identical with the Congo. 

Colonel Gordon has pushed forward his work 
in connection with the exploration of the Albert 
Nyanza very efficiently, having at the date of 
September 5 reached Gondokoro, his sectional 
steamer having been carried to the foot of the 
falls below the lake. 

The details of the ‘‘ Forrest” exploration in 
Australia are also announced, this gentleman 
having succeeded in making a journey of 2000 
miles across a portion of that continent, near the 
parallel of 26°. He finds the greater part of the 
country to be an unmitigated desert, involving 
very great labor and hardships in passing over 
it. Other portions, however, were well adapted 
to European immigration. 

Ethnology.—Mr. William H. Dall sends to 
the National Museum a finer collection than ever 
of prehistoric and historic material gathered 
during his last trip to Alaska. Among them 
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are snuff-boxes, scrapers, and tubes, fire-sticks, | 
throwing-sticks, fish and bird spears, implements | 
of all branches of Esquimaux handicraft, ivory | 
gaming implements and trinkets, hats, boots, | 
wood and ivory household vessels, sledge har- 
ness and equipments, musical instruments, and | 
charms. The prehistoric series contains bone, | 
wood, and slate objects, the uses of which we are | 
able in some measure to determine by compari- | 
son with articles of known function. 

All lovers of American ethnology will hear 
with profound pleasure of Mr. Shea’s continua- 
tion of his ‘* Library of American Linguistics.” 
The new series will commence with A Grammar 
and Dictionary of the Language of the Hidatsa 
(Gros Ventres), by Washington Matthews, As- 
sistant Surgeon, U.S.A. 

So many criticisms have appeared upon Mr. 
H. H. Bancroft’s Native Races of the Pacific 
States that we have only space to say, without | 
necessarily indorsing all of the author's conclu- 
sions, that it is a model of patient research, 
which reminds us of Rawlinson’s Five Great 
Monarchies. 

Professor Hartt contributes an illustrated ar- 
ticle to a recent number of the Popular Science 
Monthly, which is only the precursor of a more 
extended treatise, wherein he most ingeniously 
traces the growth of the idea of ornament, and 
accounts for the recurrence of similar forms in 
places most remote, and among peoples far differ- 
ently civilized, upon principles founded in the 
structure of the eye. He refers most especially 


to pottery which he has discovered during his 
last tour in South America, drawing attention 
to the striking resemblance between the designs 


thereon and those on Greek and Etruscan vases. 

The Academy gives an account of ‘‘a new 
pile dwelling lately discovered at the Swiss ham- 
let of Vingelz, not far from Biel, where, at a 
depth of only about three or four feet below the 
surface, a platform has been found resting upon 
piles, and composed of beams nearly a foot thick.” 

At the meeting of the Anthropological Insti- 
tute of London, November 24, a communication 
on ‘* Ruins in the Neighborhood of Palmyra,” by 
Mr. C. Cotesworth, was read, describing among 
other things the discovery of ruined towers, some 
of which contained skulls and other human re- 
mains. Professor Busk recognized their likeness 
to some bones brought from Palmyra by Captain 
Burton. 

Mr. J. Walhouse read a paper before the An- 
thropological Institute of London ‘* On the Ex- 
istence of a Leaf-wearing Tribe on the West 
Coast of India.” They are the Koragars, a 
tribe numbering only a few hundreds. The cus- 
tom is confined to the women, who wear aprons 
of woven twigs and green leaves over the usual 
garment, in order to bring them good luck. 
They were originally of the slave caste, and ad- 
here to this practice as a relic of that servitude 
of which it was formerly a badge. 

Some interesting contributions have lately 
been made to our knowledge of the manner of 
sepulture among the original people of the United 
States. One of these has reference to a peculiar 
custom in North Carolina, where the body was 
covered with clay and a fire built upon this, 
which not only consumed the body itself, but | 
converted the clay into a hard sarcophagus case. | 

Another mode of incineration, which appears | 
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to have been practiced in Indiana, consisted in 
placing the body in an oven-shaped receptacle 
of clay, with the necessary amount of fuel, and 
burning it up in that manner, leaving the ashes 


| and the remains of the body inside the oven. 


In Zoology, Professor Huxley has just pub- 
lished in Nature a very condensed classification 
of the animal kingdom, based principally on em- 
bryological data, With Haeckel he divides ani- 
mals into two divisions: Protozoa, or one-celled 
animals, and Metazoa, or many-celled animals. 
The Metazoa, comprising all the animals higher 
than the Protozoa (the latter embracing the rhiz- 
opods, infusoria, etc.), are divided into those 
which develop an alimentary canal, accompanied 
by a differentiation of the body wall into two 
layers (Gastree), and those in which an ali- 
mentary canal is never formed, as in the cestoid 
worms and their allies, the Acanthocephala. All 
other animals are embraced in the first catego- 
ry. Next above the Protozoa come the sponges, 
then the ccelenterates (polyps and hydroids), 
and the Scolecimorpha or low worms, embracing 
the Zurbellaria, Nemotoidea, Nematoda, leech- 
es, the Oligocheta, and probably the Rotifera and 
Gephyrea. Then come the Echinodermata, and 
above them a group (Schizoceda) embracing the 
mollusks, which he regards as little more than 
a modification of annelids without division into 
segments, and the annelids and arthropods, 
crustacea, and insects. He leaves it doubtful 
whether the Brachiopoda or Polyzoa belong to 
this division, or with Echinodermata, etc. (En- 
terocela). In a third division (Zpicela) are 
placed the tunicates and vertebrates, 

It will be seen that this is a complete over- 
turning of the Cuvierian system of classification, 
so much in vogue in this country, but well-nigh 
abandoned in Germany and England. 

An interesting memoir on that curious polyp, 
the Umbellula, has been received from Mr. Lin- 
dahl, of Stockholm. It is a sea-pen, with a re- 
markably long stalk, some two feet in length. 
The species are of great rarity, occurring at great 
depths off Spitzbergen, in Baffin Bay, in North 
Greenland, off Cape Finisterre, and in Banka 
Sea. 

An illustrated account of the colossal cuttle- 
fishes of the North Atlantic appears in the 
American Naturalist, from the pen of Professor 
Verrill. A figure of the famous monk-fish, as 
it is called on the coast of Denmark, is given, 
mostly from photographs, and it is the first time 
that one of these gigantic creatures has been fig- 
ured. The body was seven feet long, exclusive 
of the arms. 

The butterflies of Costa Rica are enumerated 
by Messrs. Butler and Druce, and six new species 
described in the Proceedings of the Zoological 
Society of London. 

In the same journal some interesting notes on 
the respiration of some species of Indian fresh- 
water fishes found near Calcutta are offered by 
Mr. Dobson. The notes refer to those fishes 
which breathe atmospheric air as well as the air 
mixed with water. ‘These fishes in some species 
ascend to the surface of the pool or stream for 
air every minute or two, the Anabas going often- 
er, and becoming sooner asphyxiated when re- 
tained under water, than any other. The faculty 
of living out of water, says Mr. Dobson, when 
the gills are kept in a moistened condition only, 
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in some cases for days, is not alone a wonderful | 
provision of nature, enabling these animals to re- 
sist the prolonged droughts of the countries in 
which they live, but the natives are thereby able 
to transport them alive for a long distance, and 
thus maintain a supply of fresh fish in a country 
where fish taken in the morning are often unfit 
for use by breakfast-time. 

A paper has been published on the respiration 
of the loach, or Cobitis fossilis of Europe. This 
animal has long been known to have the habit of 


rising to the surface of the water and taking in | 


bubbles of air. It has been ascertained that the | 
alimentary canal serves the purpose of a respir- 


atory organ, and that the air-bladder proper is | 


possibly nothing more than a resonant chamber, 

In the same journal (Proceedings of the Zoo- 
logical Society of London) is a monograph of 
the genus Saxicola, or Chats, by Messrs. Blan- 
ford and Dresser. Mr. Harting describes a new 
species of Tringa from Alaska, in which, howev- 
er, he proves to have been anticipated by Dr. 
Coues. Mr. Garrod discusses some points in the 
anatomy of the pigeons, and Mr. H. Saunders re- 
marks on the gray-capped gulls. 

A valuable contribution toward knowledge of 
American mammals has lately been made by Dr. 
Coues in the form of a monograph on the muridz 
of the United States, in which the doubtful spe- 
cies are carefully criticised, and some new ones 
added. ‘This monograph is a precursor to part 
of a new and very extended work on the mam- 
mals of North America, by Dr. Gill, of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, and Dr. Coues, and which is 
to consist not only of a full account of the os- 
teology and external characters of the families, 
genera, and species, but also to include copious 
biographical notes, and intended to be for the 
mammals of the country what the recent work 
by Messrs. Baird, Brewer, and Ridgway is for 
the birds. 

As another contribution to the systematic ac- 


counts of entire groups of animals in the United | 
£ 


States, we may refer to Professor Cope’s labors 
upon American reptiles. He has recently pre- 
pared a complete list of all the species, which will 
be followed by a very exhaustive treatise. 


Dr. Hunt, of Phil: udelphia, communicates some | 


notes in regard to the food of a mastodon found 
in New York, from which we learn that it evi- 
dently browsed upon the grasses and weeds bor- 
dering the courses of streams. 

Several species of serpents have lately been 
added to the fauna of Florida, one of them new, 
under the name of Helicops alleni; another, 
Elaps distans, previously known only to Arizona. 
This last instance adds another to show the very 


intimate zoological relation between Florida and | 


Arizona—a fact which is somewhat difficult of 
explanation according to any of the received 
views of the present or past physical geography 
of North America. 

Professor R. Owen finds evidence of a sireni- 


an mammal, which he calls Kotherium egyptia- | 


cum, in the eocene nummulitic rocks near Cairo. 
This sirenian was probably allied to the recent 
form known as Halitherium. 

The report of Dr. Hayden on the surveys of 
the Territories contains a large amount of matter 
relating to the zoology of Colorado, Utah, etc., 
while collections of considerable extent were 


brought in by the naturalists attached to Wheel- | 





er’s Geogtaphical Survey of the Territories, con- 
ducted by the War Department. 
In Botany we have to notice a work by Dr. 
Robert Hartig, entitled Wichtige Krankheiten der 
| Waldbdume, in which the author gives a complete 
list of ail fungi which attack the forest trees of 
Germany, and descriptions of those coming un- 


| 

| 

| der his own observation. Many of the same dis- 
| eases are found in our own forests. Among the 
| injurious fungi mentioned by Hartig, but never 
| seen by him, is d’cidium conarum, found by Du 
| Bary in the’ Choringian Forest. It has been found 
| on the cones of A bies exc elsa, the Norway spruce, 
near Boston, during the last summer. A use- 
ful book to botanical students is the Botanischer 
| Jahresbericht, by L. Just, published jn Berlin. 
The object of this compilation, which is under 
the direction of such experts as Askanasy, Pfi- 
zer, and Schroeter, is to furnish an abstract of 
all works on botany which have appeared during 
the year, including even those in the Russian and 
Polish languages, and to give a summary of all 
new species. 

The results of the dredgings of the United 
States Fish Commission at Peak’s Island, Maine, 
and Noank, Connecticut, have succeeded in over- 
throwing the theory of Harvey and others that 
Cape Cod is the dividing line between a strongly 
marked Northern and an equally characteristic 
Southern flora. That view was apparently con- 
firmed by the dredgings at Wood’s Hole, where 
almost no Northern forms occur. At Noank, how- 
ever, and in Long Island Sound several plants, 
| particularly Luthora cristata, showed that some 

species peculiar to the North are found in South- 
ern localities where the water is cold. The fact 
that Laminaria dermatodea is abundant in Port- 
land Harbor would suggest that the Newfound- 
land flora comes farther southward than was sup- 
posed. An interesting addition has been made 
to the Florida marine flora in the shape of two 
| species heretofore known from the Red Sea, Sar- 
gassum dentifolium and Cystoseira myrica. 

A recent examination of the rose plant from 
which the greater part of the attar of roses is 
manufactured has shown that it belongs to the 
variety called the Rosa damascena, or Damas- 
cus rose. 

Among the events of Agricultural interest dur- 
ing the early winter have been the annual meet- 
ings of several State societies and boards of 
agriculture. While the ‘Transactions of these 
meetings contain considerable material of little 
practical and still less scientific value, many of 
the papers read are useful contributions to our 
scientific knowledge, and the number and worth 
| of these increase from year to year. Some of 
these organizations have already come to be with 
us, what similar ones have long been in Europe, 
jamong the most potent agencies in furthering 
agricultural science. 

At the meeting of the Massachusetts Board 
of Agriculture, December 1-3, were delivered, 
among others, addresses by Professor Arnold on 
| Milk, President Chadbourne on Mental Faculties 

of Domestic Animals, Secretary Flint on the 
| South Carolina Phosphate Beds, Professor Stock- 
| bridge on Agricultural Experiments, and Presi- 
dent Clark on some Phenomena of Plant Growth. 
President Clark’s experiments with the ‘‘ Am- 
herst squash in harness,” and on the flow of sap 
in plants, have been successful in exciting popu- 
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lar interest, if not in gaining the entire commen- 
dation of students of science as new and accu- 
yate investigation. This meeting was one of un- 
usual interest and usefulness. 

The same may be said of the annual conven- 
tion of the Connecticut Board of Agriculture, 
December 16-18. The chief theme of discussion 
was the production and management of milk. 
Addresses were made by Secretary Gold and 
Mr. Hart on the Production and Treatment of 
Milk, Hon. X. A. Willard on Dairy Manage- 
ment, ‘IT. D. Douglass on Butter-making, Dr. 
Sturtevant on the Milk Product as affected by 
Feed, Professor Atwater on Results of European 
Experiments upon the Effect of Fodder on Milk 
Production, Hon. Francis Gillette on the Im- 
mortality of Animals, and by Mr. P. M. Augur 
on Fruit-culture. 

The establishment of an experiment station in 
Connecticut, a movement toward which had been 
initiated in the previous annual meeting, was 
discussed with considerable enthusiasm. ‘The 
committee appointed a year previously for fur- 
thering the project reported that meetings had 
been held in various parts of the State to bring 
the subject before the people, who had respond- 
ed with hearty approbation. Petitions with some 
seven or eight hundred signers had been pre- 
sented to the State Legislature asking for favor- 
able action. A bill providing for an annual ap- 
propriation of $8000 for the establishment and 
maintenance of an experiment station had been 
brought before the Legislature, and after a de- 
bate had been laid over for further consideration 
until the next session, which convenes in May, 
1875. 


members of the convention showed their ear- 
nestness in the matter by subscribing nearly 
$400, which sum it was proposed to increase to 
$1000, to be devoted to investigations in agri- 
cultural chemistry, and particularly to the analy- 
ses of fertilizers, in the interests of the farmers of 
the State of Connecticut. Mr. Orange Judd, as 
one of the trustees of the Wesleyan University, 
assured for this work the free use of the chem- 
ical laboratory of that institution, which offer 
was seconded by one on the part of Professor 
Atwater to devote gratuitously his own services, 


aided by those of Professor Johnson, to the su- | 


perintendence and execution of the work. 


Apropos of the subject of fertilizer analysis, an | 


interesting bit of experience is reported from the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College. A potash 
fertilizer purchased of a dealer in Boston was 
certified to contain thirty-two per cent. of potash. 
An analysis by Professor Goessmann showed an 
actual content of only eight per cent. 

The article by Professor Storer, ‘‘ On the Impor- 
tance as Plant Food of the Nitrogen of Vegetable 
Mould,” published in the third part of the Bulletin 
of the Bussey Institution, to which brief reference 
has been already made in these columns, is one 
of great scientific value. The object of this pa- 
per is to enforce and, in part, to explain the fact 
that the nitrogen of vegetable mould, as in loam 
and peat, which in the process of decomposition 
of the latter has not yet reached the form of 
ammonia or nitric acid—in other words, the or- 
ganic nitrogen of the soil—is, under certain con- 
ditions, in a measure, at least, available as plant 
fuod. This fact is supported by a large number 
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of experiments on the growth of plants in pots 
containing various kinds and mixtures of soils, 
carried out during the past three years by Pro- 
fessor Storer, as well as by numerous others, 
which he cites from various authorities. Profess- 
or Storer discusses the circumstances under which 
the soil nitrogen becomes available to the plant, 
and throws out suggestions which have a very 
important bearing upon the much-vexed question 
of nitrification, and go far to explain and har- 
monize the conflicting views and results of ex- 
periments upon the weighty subject of the sources 
of supply of nitrogen to plants. ‘These labors 
of Professor Storer are among the most valuable 
contributions to agricultural science ever made 
on this side of the Atlantic. 

An important advance has lately been made 
in regard to the history of the potato disease by 
Professor Du Bary, which, it is thought, may 
be of importance in suggesting measures for 
preventing the propagation of this pest. The 
matter of the potato fungus has been well work- 
ed out for some years past, with the exception 
of its resting-place during the winter, and the 
possible manner by which it can make its ap- 
pearance in the spring or summer. It is now 
believed that its nidus during the season in ques- 
tion is to be found in clover or certain other fod- 
der plants which enter into the composition of 
manures, and that by a proper microscopic criti- 
cism of such manures the danger of introducing 
the germs of the disease in any particular region 
may be greatly obviated. 

Mr. Grote, of Buffalo, makes an important 
suggestion in regard to the natural history of the 


—eotton-worm which does so much damage to the 
Pending this action of the Legislature, the | 


cotton crop in the South. He is of the opinion 
that it does not originate in the United States, 
but comes from South and Central America in 
great flights. These settle upon the growing 
plants, and lay eggs, which develop into the cat- 
erpillar so destructive to the cotton interest. He 
believes that the eggs laid by the progeny of this 
brood all perish in the winter with the plants 
themselves, and that the renewal can only occur 
by a new flight from the South. The occurrence 
of this pest in connection with the cotton plant 
in the United States, in his opinion, dates back 
only to a short period before the late war. 

The continued spread of the phylloxera in 
France excites the gravest apprehensions on ac- 
count of the momentous consequences involved 
to the grape culture of the country. Every num- 
ber of the Comptes Rendus is occupied very large- 
ly by propositions looking toward a claim for the 


| $20,000 offered by the government for an effi- 


cient method of preventing its ravages. A re- 


| cent writer gives it as his opinion that the trou- 


ble is caused largely by the practical extermina- 
tion of small birds in France on the part of the 
so-called sportsmen of that country. It is not, 
perhaps, that the phylloxera itself is devoured 
by the birds, but that other insects, which are 
more accessible to them, and which, in conse- 
quence of their diminution, can prosecute their 
ravages undisturbed, and thus weaken and ex- 
haust the vine plant, and render it a more easy 
prey to the parasite. 

Under the head of Pisciculture and the Fish- 
eries we have to record the great success experi- 
enced by the United States authorities in securing 
spawn of the salmon in California and Maine, in 
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hatching out that obtained from the former, of 


large numbers of striped bass and other river 


which a large percentage of the young fish has | fishes, 


already been deposited in the waters of the Unit- | 


ed States. A successful transfer of the living | 
young has been made to the waters of the Colo- | 


rado River in ‘l'exas and to those of Lake Pont- | 


chartrain, Louisiana, in addition to many points | 


in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, lowa, Wis- | 
consin, Minnesota, Utah, and all the Northern | 


and Middle States, as well as in Maryland, West | 


Virginia, Virginia, and North Carolina. 


cial culture of salmon has lately come to light, 
as related by Mr. Dousman, of Wisconsin. ‘This 
gentleman received some years ago some salm- 
on eggs from the United States establishment in 
Maine to be hatched by him and distributed in 
the waters of Wisconsin. In transferring them 
a few of the fry were left behind, and in the past 
autumn, while securing the eggs from his spawn- 
ing trout, Mr. Dousman found three salmon, one 
female and two males. From the female, which 
was only five inches in length, he obtained 200 
apparently fertile eggs, 

by the milt of the male (seven inches long), and 
placed in a hatching box. ‘The result of the ex- 
periment will be looked for with great interest 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether a new 
and diminutive race of salmon may not thereby 
be obtained. 

In this connection we may refer to the ex- 
periments by Fitzinger upon the eggs of hybrid 
salmon as obtained in Europe by crossing the 
salmon and the trout. ‘These have been sub- 
jected by him to a critical investigation, and it 
was found that they develop quite satisfactorily 
up to the stage when the eye-specks show, but 
do not go beyond this point, and consequently 
no fertile hybrid race can be expected. The 
successive generations may, however, be kept 
up advantageously, as the hybrids do not leave 
the rivers, and grow with much greater rapidity 
on the same amount of food than the parent 
species. 

A movement has lately been initiated for the 
transfer of trout and salmon to the Cape of Good 
Hope, as also to renew experiments in transport- 
ing salmon eggs to Australia and New Zealand. 
The trout thus transferred have succeeded ad- 
mirably in the last-mentioned countries, while 
the result of the salmon experiments is not at 
all satisfactory. It is somewhat questionable 
whether the temperature of the water at the Cape 
of Good Hope is such as to permit a successful 
result, but its initiators sagacionsly maintain that 
if this be secured, the benefits will warrant any 
reasonable amount of expense, while the loss will 
be trifling if the effort fail. 

Something may be learned of the importance 
of the measures now being taken on the part of 
the United States and the States themselves look- 
ing toward stocking the rivers of this country 
with salmon, shad, and other useful food fishes, 
from the report of the Food Inspector of the city 
of Washington for the year ending October 1, 
1874. This gentleman, Mr. C. Ludington, in- 
forms us that the total inspections of fish offer- 
ed for sale in the markets of Washington alone 
amounted in that year to no less than 11,000,000 
pounds, of which a large proportion consisted 
of herring and shad. Of the latter there were | 


; 
which were impregnated | 


After several years of unsuccessful effort in 
France to restore the oyster fisheries, we are in- 
formed that the results of the last season have 
been quite satisfactory. The oyster, as is well 
known, produces a great number of young dur- 
| ing its spawning season, The great difficulty, 
however, is to retain these on the oyster beds 
where they are produced. A concurrence of fa- 


| vorable circumstances appears to be necessary, 
A curious fact in connection with the artifi-| 


particularly with reference to the oceanic curr ents, 


; and an abundance of objects to which they may 





adhere, a perfect cleanness of the surface for ad- 
herence, and other more or less uncertain condi- 
tions. It is now stated that this problem has 
been solved by introducing to the beds at about 


| the time of spawning a number of sticks or oth. 


er objects coated with an adhesive substance, to 
which the spat may attach itself. Much less 
trouble is experienced in the United States in 


| this connection, the object being accomplished 


by throwing upon the beds clean oyster-shells at 
the critical time. 

The practical failure of the fur-seal fisheries in 
the North Atlantic during 1874 has induced ac- 
tion on the part of European governments look- 
ing toward some international arrangement for 
the protection of this interest, and it is probable 
that the period of capture will be changed to the 
time between the beginning or middle of April 
and the middle of May or the beginning of June, 
and that a fine of many thousands of dollars will 
be imposed by each government upon such of its 
citizens as shall violate the order on this subject. 

In the field of Lngineering we may record for 
the month several noteworthy items. The 16th 
of December witnessed the completion of the 
Brooklyn tower of the East River Bridge. Its 
total height is placed at 268 feet. 

‘The tunnel through the Musconetcong Mount- 
ain, which has been in progress for over two 
years, is reported as upon the eve of completion. 
The final blast in the headings was made on the 
16th of December, effecting the connection be- 
tween the two parts of the tunnel. ‘The work is 
located in Northern New Jersey, on the line of 
the Easton and Perth Amboy Railroad—a con- 
tinuation of the Lehigh Valley Railroad—the 
line, when completed, constituting a connecting 
link between the Lehigh Valley and its northern 
prolongation, on the one hand, and tide-water, 
on the other. The tunnel proper is about a mile 
in length, not including the long open cuts at 
either end. 

The company engaged in the construction of 
the St. Gothard Tunnel has laid before the Swiss 
Federal Council its estimates for the third year's 
work, which commenced on the Ist of October, 
1874. ‘This estimate, which has been approved, 
fixes the progress to be made during this period 
at 1922 meters, which, added to the 2453 meters 
driven the first two years, will make a total of 
4375 meters by the 30th of September, 1875. 

The Cheap ‘Transportation Convention, which 
met during the present month at Richmond, af- 
forded the opportunity of bringing out a vast 
amount of information concerning rail and water 
lines, the best routes from North to South, and 
West to East. The feature of the meeting was 
the able and interesting report of Mr. Southall, 


628,000, and 6,500,000 of the former, besides | of Virginia, on the James River and Kanaw ha 
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Canal, connecting the waters of the Mississippi | 
Valley with those of the Atlantic, a scheme 

which has already been descanted upon in these 

columns. In an address on existing railroads 

the president of the convention pointed out a 

number of abuses incident to the general manage- 

ment of lines in this country, and urged that the 

most effectual remedy for the existing evils is 

competition, and this would be found in the con- 

struction of an exclusive freight road from the 

grain-growing sections of the West to the sea- 

board, which, inasmuch as it would demonstrate 

how cheaply freight could be carried by rail, 

would compel existing roads to abolish the abuses 

which are absorbing the revenues of the present | 
system. 

“Upon the most reliable information we may 
record to date the completion of 1808 miles of 
new railroads in the United States during the 
year 1874, against 3925 miles completed in 1873, | 
and 7340 miles in 1872. Complete returns up 
to the close of the year will doubtless slightly 
swell the figures for 1874. ‘The increase is esti- 
mated to be about 2.6 per cent., the number of 
miles of our railroad at the beginning of the year 
being 70,650. 

Experiments have been in progress at Sandy 
Hook, with the purpose of determining the prac- 
ticability of altering a number of smooth-bore 
guns into rifled pieces of smaller bore, by the | 
insertion of a wrought-iron core. If successful, 
it is understood that some 4000 smooth- bore 
guns now in government hands will be so alter- 
ed, and thus greatly improved in efficiency. 

‘The annual statement of the Keeper of the 
Mining Records of the United Kingdom for 1873 
has just appeared, from which we present the ac- | 
compan ying figures, showing the mineral produce 
of the United Kingdom during the period named. 

Value. 
£47,631,280 | 

7,573,676 | 

342,708 | 
1,056,835 | 
1,131,907 

61,166 | 

35,485 | 
‘ 22,354 | 
1,758,000 656,300 | 
1,758,000 892,500 | 
The total value of the minerals produced in the | 
United Kingdom in 1873 equals £59,479,486, 
From the above there were manufactured, pig- 
iron, 6,566,451 tons; tin, 9972 tons; copper, 
5240 tons; lead, 54,235 tons; zinc, 4471 tons; 
other metals to the value of £136,077—making 
the total value of metals produced from British | 
ores in 1873 £21,409,878, showing a decrease | 
of £660,000 on the figures of 1872. 

In Technology we may note that much interest | 
is at present aroused by the system of Ponsard 
for making steel direct from the ore. ‘The proc- 
ess is effected by the employment of a gas fur- 
nace of peculiar construction, which is suscep- 
tible of a great variety of uses. The foreign 
journals likewise contain very favorable com- 
ments on the efficiency of the process of freeing 
cast iron from phosphorus, first suggested, we 
believe, by Professor Scheerer, of Freiberg, by 
the application of a fused mixture of chloride of 
calcium and common salt to the molten iron in 
the puddling furnace. The process is represented 


Tons, 
127,016,747 
Copper ore 
Tin ore 
Lead ore . 
Zinc ore 
Iron pyrites 
Arsenic 
Clay (fine and fire) and shale 
Salt 


5,448.8 


cast iron at practically no increase of cost. 
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In connection with the future of the Bessemer 
steel industry of this country we note with much 
interest from a leading iron paper that the exist- 
ence in Virginia of large deposits of iron ores of 
great purity and richness, fully equaling if not 
surpassing those of Lake Superior, has been fully 
established. These deposits, moreover, are said 
to be readily and cheaply accessible to the iron- 
works east of the Alleghanies. The great diffi- 
culty with which the Bessemer industry of this 
country has had to contend is that of securing 
ores of sufficient purity at reasonable price, and 
thus far it has been dependent partly upon for- 
eign sources, though chiefly upon the ores of 
Lake Superior and Missouri. 

A new industry that, besides utilizing one of 
the waste products of the mills, gives employ- 


| ment to quite a number of men has lately sprung 
| up in Pittsburg. 


The article is called ‘* breeze 
coke,” and is obtained from the ashes of the fur- 


| nace ash-pits. ‘The coarse particles are first sep- 
| arated from the fine ashes with a rake, and the 


lumps thrown into a tank of water, when the 


| coke that is fit for use floats on its surface, the 


heavy ash and cinder sinking to the bottom. It 
is eagerly sought after by the forge-men, who 


| use it largely. 


Bronces incrustes is the name given to a new 
style of bronze or copper work ornamented with 
gold and silver, and manufactured by the cele- 


| brated house of Christofle and Co., in Paris. 


Dingler publishes the fact that an artificial an- 
imal charcoal possessing very fair decolorizing 
power can be prepared by saturating lumps of 


| pumice-stone with fresh ox blood, and then heat- 
| ing the mass in a closed vessel until the evolution 


of combustible gases ceases. Before using this 
substitute, however, it is recommended that it be 
washed in water to remove certain soluble salts 
that are contained therein, 

Some recent improvements in photography are 
of great interest. A process of reproducing neg- 
atives has been devised, by which a plate is coat- 
ed in the dark with dextrin 4 parts, glucose 4, 
bichromate of potassa 2, and water 100, and, 
when dry, exposed to light under the negative to 
be copied. After a few seconds’ exposure, it is 
removed again to the dark room and dusted with 
finely powdered graphite, which brings out the 
picture. If the plate after exposure is sprinkled 
with emery of different grades, beginning with 
the coarsest, the more viscous portions are cov- 
ered by the larger particles, while the parts most 
acted on by the light retain only the finest. The 
plate is then hardened by exposure to light, and 
an impression taken from it in soft metal, which 
yields an electrotype possessing the proper grain 
for copper-plate printing. 

In a similar connection we must notice that 
MM. Delachanal and Mermet have designed a 
continuous light for photographic purposes by 
the combustion of nitric oxide and bisulphide of 
carbon, the eminent actinic value of which has 
long been familiar to physicists. 

A very remarkable fact, if verified, is the ob- 
servation of M. Choquart, lately communicated to 
the French Academy, that the magnet exercises 
a decided influence upon the spectra of various 
substances. The spectra of sulphur and sele- 


| nium under the magnetic influence are said to 
to yield a superior bar-iron from phosphureted | 


become quite pale, and finally to disappear, while 
the opposite effect is produced in the case of 
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chlorine and bromine. The effect, the author | 
says, is so rapid as to seem magical, 

Under the head of Materia Medica, Thera- | 
peutics, and Hygiene we may refer to the state- | 
ment of Dr. Schmidt in reference to the well- | 
known much-dreaded disease known as | 
diabetes mellitus, and the result of a disorganiza- 
tion of the brain—a condition to which students 
are particularly liable. It is maintained by Dr. | 
Schmidt that in no case coming within the scope 
of his extended experience and study has this dis- 
ease been developed excepting as hereditary, and 
that in every instance a predisposition existed, 
as the inheritance from some ancestor who had 
been affected by it within one or two generations. 

Laségue, in a paper on therapeutics and hot 
baths, informs us that the beneficial results of | 
such applications may be secured, without any 
of the evils sometimes arising, by the precaution | 
of having the bath warmer at the end of the op- | 
eration than at the beginning, the temperature 
in. no case to exceed 115° to 118°, and the time 
of exposure limited to a few minutes. 

Napier mentions what he considers to be a new | 
process in dental surgery. Taking the ground | 


and 
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uchebte I in preparing the stumps for the insertion 
| of artificial teeth, he files down the teeth, with 
an occasional application of nitric acid to the sur- 
face, for the purpose of deadening the nerve 
He has found as the result of several experiments 
that teeth cauterized in this way retain the vit; ality 
of the nerve, greatly to the improvement of their 
general health and condition. 

Necrology.—Among the deaths since our last 
Summary we have to record, for the United 
States, those of Dr. J. V. Z. Blaney, of Chicago, 
and Dr. Gideon Lincecum, of Texas; Mr, F. 
Von Kittlits and Dr. Friedrich Rochleder, fo, 
Germany ; Sir William Jardine, Lady Hooker, 
Dr. E sdwin Smith, and Dr. Archibald C ampbell, 
for England ; and Ferdinand Bayan and L. P. 
Rousseau, for France. 





We desire to correct an error which through 
oversight crept into the Editor’s Scientific Rec- 
ord published in our December issue. It was 
there stated that the length of railways through- 
out the world exceeds 2,000,000 miles. ‘The 
correct statement would read, ‘* The number of 
miles of railway throughout the world exceeds 


that the extirpation of the nerve is very objec- | 200, 000.’ 


Chitar’s 


POLITICAL. 

UR Record is closed on the 22d of January. 
-Congress, after the holiday recess, met 
January 5. On the 19th of January Senator 
Sherman submitted a report from the committee 
of conference to amend the existing customs and 
revenue laws. The report, which was agreed to 
by the Senate, was substantially the same as that 
presented last session, except that the duty on 
hops had been raised to eight cents per pound, 
and that the sections relating to tobacco and the 
sales of bonds had been stricken out. The re- 

port was agreed to by the House January 21. 

The House, January 7, passed, by a vote of 136 
to 99, the Senate bill for the resumption of specie 
payments, the provisions of which were given in 
our last Record. The bill has received the Pres- 
ident’s signature. On the 12th a bill was passed 
by the House removing the limitation restricting 
the eo il of gold banks to $1,000,000. 

‘The Naval Appropriation Bill from the House 
was passed by the Senate January 18, It appro- 
priates a little over $16,000,000. 

The House Committee on Elections, January 
19, reported a resolution recommending the ex- 
pulsion of George Q. Cannon, Delegate from the 
‘Territory of Utah. 

A resolution was adopted by the Honse, De- 
cember 18, permitting the select committee on 
the condition of the South to proceed either as 
a committee or sub-committee to Louisiana to 
make investigations. In accordance with this 
resolution, the select committee appointed a sub- 
committee, consisting of Charles Foster, William 
Walter Phelps, and Clarkson N. Potter. ‘The 
committee left Washington on the 26th of Decem- 
ber, and were in New Orleans January 4, when the 
Louisiana Legislature attempted to organize it- 
self. The State-house was guarded directly by 
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the police, and more remotely by United States 





troops, under the command of General De Tro- 
briand. The Returning Board had returned fifty- 
three Republicans and fifty Democrats, leaving 
five contested seats, the proper occupants of which 
were to be decided by the Legislature. After 
the roll-call of members there was an irregular 
organization attempted by the Conservatives, 
who, by an informal vote, placed L. A. Wiltz 
in the chair. The five Conservative members 
whose seats were contested were in like manne 
admitted to seats. L. A. Wiltz was then elected 
permanent Speaker. Some confusion ensuing, 
the Speaker called upon General De Trobriand 
to clear the lobby, which the general did. Short- 
ly afterward General De Trobriand received or- 
ders from Governor Kellogg to eject the five 
Conservatives whose names had not been re- 
turned by the Returning Board. He ejected 
these members. The Democrats then retired 
from the hall in a body. At 9 p.m. General 
Sheridan assumed command of the Department 
of the Gulf. 

The Congressional investigating committee re- 
turned to Washington shortly after the events 
just narrated, and on the 15th their report was 
submitted to the House. During their eight 
days’ stay in New Orleans they examined over 
ninety-five witnesses. The committee report 
that the acting members of the Returning Board 
were all Republicans. The returns of the last 
election made by the Commissioners of Elec- 
tions gave the Conservatives a majority of twen- 
ty-nine members in the Legislature. In three 
instances there were protests accompanying the 
returns. ‘Che Returning Board, after a session 
of several weeks, returned fifty-three Republicans 
and fifty Democrats. In one parish (Rapides) 
three Conservatives were elected, and the returns 
were accompanied by an affidavit of the United 
States Supervisors that the election was in all re- 
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spects full, fair, and free. The Returning#Board 

gave the seats of that parish to Republican mem- 

bers. In regard to the charge of intimidation 

of Republican voters, the committee concludes 

that it is not borne out by the facts before it. 

The depressed condition of commerce is alluded 

to, and the blame laid upon the Kellogg govern- 
ment, which is only upheld by the Federal mili- | 
tary. The White League of New Orleans, ac- | 
cording to this report, is an organization com- | 
prised of different clubs, numbering between 2500 | 
and 2800, the members of which provide their | 
own arms. ‘The émeute of September 14 was 

caused by the seizure, without process of law, 

of arms purchased by the members. The re- 

port concludes with an account, substantially 

the same as we have given, of the events of 

January 4. : 

This report was indorsed by the full commit- 
tee, but it was determined to have a more thor- 
ough investigation. 

Prior to the submission of this report the 
President had, January 13, sent a message to 
Congress in reply to a request for information in 
regard to the Federal interference with the organ- 
ization of the Louisiana Legislature. The Pres- 
ident dwélls upon the long career of lawlessness 
in New Orleans, explains his recognition of the 
Kellogg government as a necessity in the absence 
of any definite Congressional policy upon the 
subject, shows how and why the Federal forces 
were present in New Orleans January 4, acting 
presumably under orders already given on the 
basis of the Governor's application in September, 
and constituting the only force upon which both 
parties could rely for the preservation of peace. 

“Nobody was disturbed by the military who had a 
legal right at that time to occupy a seat in the Legis- 
lature. That the Democratic minority of the House 
undertook to seize its organization by fraud and vio- 
lence; that in this attempt they trampled under foot 
law; that they undertook to make persons not return- 
ed as elected, members, so as to create a majority; that 
they acted under a preconcerted plan, and under false 
pretenses introduced into the hall a body of men to 
support their pretensions by force if necessary; and 
that conflict, disorder, and riotous proceedings follow- 
ed, are facts that seem to be well established. And I 
am credibly informed that these violent proceedings 
were a part of a premeditated plan to have the House 
organized in this way, recognize what has been called 
the M‘Enery Senate, then to depose Governor Kellogg, 
and so revolutionize the State government. Whether 
it was wrong for the Governor, at the request of a ma- 
jority of the members returned as elected to the House, 
to use such means as were in his power to defeat those 
lawless and revolutionary proceedings, is perhaps a de- 
batable question, but it is quite certain that there would 
have been no trouble if they who now complain of il- 
legal interference had allowed the House to be organ- 
ized in a lawful and regular manner. When those who 
inaugurated disorder and anarchy disavow harsh pro- 
ceedings, it will be time enough to condemn those who 
by such means as they have prevent the success of 
their lawless and desperate schemes.” 

On the 4th of March the terms of twenty-five 
Senators expire. Seventeen of these retiring Sen- 
ators are Republicans, three Independents, and 





five Democrats. The following new Senators | 
have been elected: Newton Booth, from Cali- | 
fornia; William W. Eaton, from Connecticut; | 
W. P. Whyte and Robert E. Withers, from Vir- 

ginia; B. K. Bruce, from Mississippi; A. G. | 
Thurman (re-elected), from Ohio; S. B. Maxcy, | 
from Texas; George F. Edmunds (re-elected), 

from Vermont; William A. Wallace, from Penn- | 
sylvania; Francis Kernan, from New York; ex- | 
Governor Theodore Randolph, from New Jersey ; 


H. L. Dawes, from Massachusetts; Thomas F. 
Bayard, from Delaware; J. E. M‘Donald, from 
Indiana; General F. M. Cockrell, from Mis- 
souri, to succeed Carl Schurz; Hannibal Ham- 
lin (re-elected), from Maine; William Sharon, 
from Nevada; A. S. Paddock, from Nebraska. 

The New Hampshire Democratic State Con- 
vention, at Concord, January 5, nominated Hi- 
ram R. Roberts for Governor. 

The Connecticut State Republican Convention, 
at New Haven, January 20, nominated James L. 
Greene for Governor. 

The number of immigrants arriving at the port 
of New York in 1874 was 149,762. 

With the new year came a new dynasty for 
Spain. Alfonso XII., son of the ex-Queen Isa- 
bella, was proclaimed king, and was supported 
by the army and navy. <A regency was formed 
under the Presidency of Canovas Delcastillo. 
The new king’s ministry was announced as fol- 
lows: Minister of Foreign Affairs, Castro; of 
Justice, Cardenas ; of War, Jovellar; of Finance, 
Salaverria ; of Marine, Molins; of the Interior, 
Robledo; of Commerce, Orovio; of the Colo- 
nies, Ayala. 

President M‘Mahon sent a message to the 
French Assembly, January 6, urgently request- 
ing the passage of a bill creating a Second Cham- 


| ber, provision for the maintenance of the statu 


quo until 1880 in the event of M‘Mahon’s death 
before the expiration of his term of office, and, 
after the organization of the Second Chamber, a 
decision from both Chambers as to the govern- 
ment which shall succeed the Septennate. 


DISASTERS. 


December 24.—Colliery explosion in North 


Staffordshire, England. ‘Twenty miners killed. 
—Railway accident at Woodstock, Oxfordshire, 
England. Express train thrown down an em- 
bankment. Thirty persons killed and eighty 
wounded, 

December 28.—Tidings received in London of 
the destruction by fire, November 17, of the em- 
igrant ship Cospatrick, bound from London to 
Auckland. Of five hundred souls on board only 
three are known to have survived. 


OBITUARY. 


December 23.—In Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
James Walker, D.D., formerly President of Har- 
vard College, aged eighty vears. 

December 26.—In Fitchburg, Massachusetts, 
the Hon. Alvah Crocker, member of Congress 
from Massachusetts, aged seventy-three years. 

December 28.—In New York, the Hon. Gerrit 
Smith, aged seventy-eight years. 

December 29.—In New York, General Morgan 
L. Smith, aged fifty-six years. 

January 12.—In Louisville, Kentucky, Thom- 
as E. Bramlette, ex-Governor of that State. 

January 18.—In New York, William H. As- 
pinwall, merchant, in his sixty-seventh year. 

December 8.—In Paris, Baron E. C, G. Wap- 
pers, the distinguished Belgian artist, aged sev- 
enty-one years. 

December 29.—Death announced of the Span- 
ish statesman, Joaquin Baldomero Espartero. 

December 31.—In France, Ledru Rollin, aged 
sixty-six years. 

January 1.—In London, England, Mrs. J. 
Lothrop Motley, wife of the American historian. 
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N ARCH, month of “ many weathers,” wildly comes | wood-saw on his shoulder, and always humming, 
-* 


In hail, and snow, and rain, and threatening 

hums, 
And floods; while often at his cottage door 
The shepherd stands, to hear the distant roar 
Loosed from the rushing mills and river locks, 
With thundering sound and overpowering shocks. 
From bank to bank, along the meadow lea, 
The river spreads, and shines a little sea; 
While in the pale sunlight a watery brood 
Of swooping white birds flock about the flood. 


Tue following amusing incident in the early 
history of Braintree, Massachusetts, was related 
by the Hon, Charles Francis Adams in an ad- 
dress delivered at the dedication of the Town- 
hall of that town in 1858: 


‘ | 
When the British chieftain, General Gage, | 


seeking to overawe the people of Massachusetts, 
sent out through the courts warrants to obtain 
juries to use in restoring the impeached Chief 


Justice Oliver, the people of Braintree took in- | 
stant measures to obtain possession of all these | 


obnoxious papers within the limits of the town. 
Accordingly about two hundred gathered one 
Sunday evening for the purpose of securing those 
papers, then in the hands of the deputy-sheriff. 


Having made the necessary arrangements, they | 


secured that officer and compelled him to deliver 
up the warrants. ‘They then made a great fire, 
around which they stood in a circle while the 
obnoxious documents were committed to the 
flames; but after all was done, when a vote was 
called whether they should huzzah, it passed in 
the negative, because it was Sunday, and they 
went home in silence. 


Ir may not be generally known that the town 
of Braintree originally embraced the present 
towns of Randolph and Quincey, and that John 
Adams and John Quincy Adams were both 
raised before the separation. 

In the present town of Braintree resides 
M——, a manufacturer of heavy carriages and 
heavy mechanical work of all sorts, which has 


been shipped to all parts of the world. His ex- | 


tensive business relations have given him a keen 
insight into human nature. <A few years ago, 
while traveling on the cars in New York, he fell 
in with a very affable but high-flown gentleman, 
who was ostensibly acquainted with every thing 
worth knowing. After conversing a while rela- 
tive to mechanical work, the gentleman asked 
M- where he was from. 

‘* Braintree, Massachusetts,” was the reply. 

** Braintree ? Braintree?” was the rejoinder. 
“It must be an unimportant place. I think I 
never heard of it before.” 

‘** Ah? astonishing,” quietly remarked M . 
**Tt is the only town in the United States that 
ever produced two Presidents,” 











Tue name of John Brown may be suggestive 


of a soul that is marching on, but this time his 
earthly mission is not ended, and he lives in an 
mland town in Maine. He is habitually poor, 


but he always takes a complacent view of life. | 


Some are of the opinion that his heart is not very 
keenly susceptible to the ties of nature. We re- 
call him now in his most significant character, 


going along the street at a pacing gait, with his 


| to the old ‘* Forty-niner’s” tune of Susannah, the 
following syllabical euphony: ‘* Rum-tum-dum- 
| de-dar-de-o, rum-tum-tier-di-do,” ete. 
During the last war John had three sons in 
| the army, named Fernando, James, and Henry. 
| Fernando was taken prisoner and conveyed to 
| Libby Prison, James was killed outright, and 
| Henry lost an eye in one of the battles. John 
| was returning home from the village, where he 
had received letters informing him of the above 
facts, when he was met by a waggish neighbor, 
and the following conversation ensued between 

| them : 

‘** Well, John, you been to the village ?” 

** Yes.” 

‘* What's the news ?” 

**Oh, not much of any thing, only I’ve heerd 

| from the boys, and Jim’s got laid out.” 

** What! you don’t mean he’s killed ?” 

‘*Yes, Sir; and Hen’s got one of his eyes 

| knocked out, and Fernan’s down there in prison. 
I don’t expect to ever see Aimagain. Rum-tum- 
dum-de-dar-de-o,” etc. 








Mr. B was a noted penny-a-liner who had 
written much in the way of novelettes, and earned 
quite an extensive reputation in this field in his 
younger days. A few years ago he was one day 
| reviewing the incidents of his literary career 

with an old friend, when he remarked, ‘‘I have 
| during my literary life received a great many 
| puffs and flattering notices from the press.” 
‘* And that, of course,” said the friend, ‘‘ was 
| very gratifying.” 
| **You will say remarkably so,” was the reply, 
“when I tell you that, with one exception, I 
wrote them all myself!” 





Oxp Deacon Roberts was worked up to a high 
state of enthusiasm in a revival. He was ex- 
horting the unconverted to flee from the wrath 
to come before it was too late; for, said he, ‘‘ the 
Lord is here now, and He may not be here again 
| for twenty years.” 


Turs from a correspondent at Riviere du Loup, 
| Canada: 

When the Grand Trunk Railway of Canada 
| was completed, in 1860, many of the farmers 
| had never heard of, much less seen, a railway, 
| but it soon got reported around that passengers 
could travel by it, and even cattle. A back- 
woodsman who was indebted to a country mer- 
Jthe « was pushed by the latter for payment of 


the amount due, and the only means of liqui- 
| dating the debt was by taking a fat ox to the 
Quebec market. For this purpose he tied his 
ox to the back of his cart, and drove to the rail- 
way station, a distance of nine miles. On sur- 
veying the train and seeing an iron railing around 
the platform of the hind car, he concluded that 
that was the place to tie his ox, which he ac- 
cordingly did, taking a place in a second-class 
| car himself forward. Presently the train began 
to move off slowly. The speed increased ; quick- 
| er and quicker it went. The poor man got very 
| fidgety, the speed still increasing, until large 
| drops of sweat became visible on his brow. By 











this time the conductor had reached his car to 


collect the tickets. Nearly out of breath, the 
man ran to him, exclaiming, 

‘* My dear conductor, my ox will never be able 
to keep up to this pace; it is not possible.” 

“Your ox! Keep up to this pace! What 
do you mean? I don’t understand you. Have 
you oxen on board ?” 

“ Not on board, of course. 
railing of the hind car.” 

‘You tied your ox to the railing of the hind 
ear? Who told you to do so?” 

‘“‘No one; but that is the way we always do in 
the country.” 

Of course the conductor could not stop his 
train before reaching the next station, when, 
needless to say, on looking for the ox, they found 
attached to the rope a pair of horns, with a small 
portion of the neck. 

Mr. Bergh could scarcely call this cruelty to 
animals, as it was not intended. 

The humane conductor made a collection 
among the passengers on the spot, realizing a 
larger amount than the ox would have brought 
at market, which he presented to the crest-fallen 
farmer, who immediately returned home, vowing 
he would never have oxen taken to market by 
railway again. He has kept his word, and to 
this day he leads his ox to market behind his 
own cart. 


I tied him to the 


KeENNESS at repartee often comes from out- 
of-the-way corners of the world. It was the 
custom of the loafers of a certain village to meet 
every day in an old chamber to play euchre. 
Prominent among them were Gardner and Rob- 
inson. One day, while an interesting game was 
going forward, Gardner remarked that he could 
always tell what cards Robinson held by his ap- 
pearance. 

‘**Oh,” said Robinson, ‘‘ you’ve been studying 
human nature, haven't you ?” 

“Oh no,” was the reply ; ‘‘ I’ve been studying 
the brute creation.” 

For the remainder of that day Gardner occu- 
pied the place of old John Willets : no one dared 
to ‘** tackle” him. 





A story of Edward Walpole: who, being told 
one day that the confectioners had a way of dis- 
charging the ink from old parchment by a chem- 
ical process, and then making the parchment into 
isinglass for their jellies, said, ‘‘ Then I find a 
man may now eat his deeds as well as his words.” 
This has hgen very unfairly, like a great many 
other bonmots, attributed to James Smith. 





Dear Drawer,—Why does not Mr. Bergh 
take New Jersey in hand? Think of this. One 
chilly day, not long ago, while passing through 
the corridor of the Cooper Institute, we noticed 
a solemn-looking individual carrying a peculiar- 
looking basket, from which proceeded curious 
sounds. Being ‘‘from the country” ourselves, 
we recognized the sounds as resembling the peep 
of young chickens, but of chickens in difficulty 
—chickens to whom life could have but few at- 
tractions. We stopped, and looked into the bas- 
ket, where there were indeed a dozen or so 
young chickens; but such discouraged-looking 
specimens we never in our whole barn-yard ex- 
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among them, their bills were long and brown, 
and they looked altogether as if life was a bur- 
den, and they regretted not having been eaten in 
omelet shape. 

** Where in the world did these chickens come 
from in the winter ?” we asked. 

The solemn individual looked at the little 
scraps of misery in the basket, and gave his hat 
a shove back on his head. Then he said, with 
an air of mild superiority, 

“IT comes from Chersey, und I makes dem 
mit steam !” 

Now, dear Drawer, isn’t this an outrage ? 
Darwin, Huxley, and the rest aren't a circum- 
stance to it. This Jerseyman didn’t even men- 


tion his having a steam incubator, but claimed 
the whole process—the origin of species—him- 
Here is his portrait. 


self. 


“1 COMES FROM OHERSEY, UND I MAKES DEM MIT STEAM.” 





A Few more Ulster stories, after the manner 
of Dean Ramsay : 

A prosperous trader in the north of Ireland, 
who was of humble origin, but who had made a 
large fortune in business, retained in the days of 
his opulence much of the homely manner and 
style of speech of his earlier years, On one oc- 
casion he gave a grand dinner party in honor of 
a young friend who had come home from abroad. 
Every thing was in first-class style. The table 
was loaded with plenty, the sideboard was glit- 
tering with plate. The servants had removed 
the silver dish-covers and exposed to view a most 
tempting repast, when the hospitable host spoiled 
the effect of the whole by calling out from one 
end of the table to his young guest, who was 
seated at the other end, 

‘** Master W——, dear, do you see ony thing 
there that you'd like to ate?” 

Fancy the effect on his very stylish daughters! 





Art a fisherman’s feast in an Ulster sea-port a 





perience beheld. ‘They had about two feathers 





gentleman was seated next to an ‘old salt,” 
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who, before he would begin his dinner, insisted 
upon having some of every kind of meat that 
was on the table put all together upon his plate, 
which was thus loaded with an incongruous mess 


of fish, flesh, fowl, and vegetables, all in the one | 


heap. The gentleman asked his neighbor why 
he did this, and suggested that it would be better 


for him to eat the different sorts of food separate- | 
ly. But the son of Neptune saw no necessity for | 


any such distinction. He said: 

‘Do you think I keep separate shelves for 
them down below? Let them all go into the 
hold together.” 


Towarp the close of the last century a young | 


Presbyterian minister who had just commenced 
housekeeping was one day entertaining a few 
clerical friends. After dinner whisky punch was, 
as usual, introduced, but the young host was anx- 
ious to avoid even the possibility of excess, and 
therefore before the carouse had proceeded be- 
yond the second tumbler he ordered in a quanti- 
ty of buttermilk whey, or ‘‘ caudle,” by way of 
a conclusion to the entertainment. The innova- | 
tion was not acceptable to the old stagers, one of | 
whom, after partaking of the new beverage, ex- 
pressed his feelings in the following impromptu: 
I've not had of grog 
What would warm my noddle; 
I'm swelled up like a frog: 
Brother, curse your caudle! 


Art these post-prandial potations great allow- | 
ance was made for what was said and done by | 
the reverend participators. A minister was once | 
charged in Synod with having made a certain | 
statement. He asked when he had done so. He 
was told that he had made it ‘‘ after dinner.” 
**Oh, then,” said he, coolly, in reply, ‘I must 
have been in jest.” The validity of the excuse 
was not called in question. 


Propence of a different kind from the fore- | 
going was manifested by another Presbyterian | 
minister, who, when asked at his ordination if he | 
intended to become a subscriber to the Widows’ 
Fund of his Church, answered that ‘he would 
wait until he got the widow first.” The young 
man was unmarried, and he evidently meant that 
he would defer his subscription until he had got | 
a wife, that being the germ out of which his fu- | 
ture widow must grow. | 

Tue Tribune has a very clever, bright corre- | 
spondent at Paris, Arséne Houssaye, poet, au- | 
thor, and art critic, who, although sixty years | 
old, is as crisp and cheery as a youth of twenty. | 
He is one of the literary celebrities of France. In 
a recent letter he gives the following very Frenchy 
anecdote : 

** You have heard that all Paris is to be seen 
at first representations, but this is incorrect. | 
There is little more than the Paris of art and | 
literature. This is by no means the *‘ upper ten | 
thousand.’ When I was young, Ma’amselle Ra- | 
chel, who ruled the house of Moliére, had me | 
made director of the French Theatre. I gave 
there a hundred new plays. I therefore had | 
an opportunity of studying the fanatical Aabi- | 
tués of first representations. I soon saw that | 
with the exception of a score of celebrities and | 
a dozen ladies of society, the house belonged by | 





|the nature of things to criticism and its ladies, 

There were plenty of marriages of the Twenty- 
| first District, from which you must not infer that 
| the women were especially pretty. On the con- 
trary, one could not help asking how those men 
whose trade it is to be clever, and who must 
have passed through the Temple of Taste of 
Montesquieu, should have chosen companions so 
ugly. One thinks of the speech of the husband 
| who surprised a languishing lover at the knees 
of his wife, who was monstrously ugly: ‘* Ah, 
monsieur ! and to think that you were not obliged 
| to do it.” 


Our genial Methodist brother, Dr. Hurst, in 
his new book, Life in the Fatherland, is brimful 
of good things. One of the most entertaining 
chapters is devoted to illustrations of the quaint 
and grotesque features of German life, under the 
title of ‘* Oddities of the Newspaper, Home, and 
Grave-yard.” Here are a few samples of the 
best : 

A father announces the death of his child in 
the Riesengebirge Bote newspaper in this fashion: 

After an illness extending over many years it has 


| pleased God to take up my dearly beloved youngest 


daughter, Anna, into His heavenly kingdom, where wx 
shall inter her soulless corpse on Thursday next, at 9 
o'clock. Master Carpenter J. Soun—. 


A Leipsic paper contained this singular obit- 
uary : 

To-day death tore away from us for the third time 
our only child. L, A. V. and Frau. 


Turning from death to matrimony, we find 
the following solicitation in the Vienna Presse : 


A soldier, forty years old, sound and strong, is tired 
of living alone, and would like to marry. He wishes 
a wife twenty-five years old, affectionate, talented, and 
finely educated. Since he possesses nothing but his 
position, a fortune is perfectly necessary. But since 
ne is thoroughly opposed to making love for money, 
he takes this way of making his wants known. 


Such a topic, however, can not be expected to 
submit always to the dull method of prose, as 
these lines from a Dantzic paper show : 


Four men, in the best of years (not aged), 

With gold and land, and never yet engaged, 
Who've never fished for any maiden fair, 

And whose acquaintance here has been too rare, 
Who long to put themselves ’neath love’s soft sway, 
And seek in this—a very well known way— 

Here perfect strangers in this little <ity, 

Four modest, brave, and good young girls, and pretty, 
As little wives to carry home from here ; 
Therefore we beg our readers not to fear, 

But send addresses, as is oft the case, 

With portrait, to this paper’s printing-place : 
Fortune with them we do not seek possession, 
And hereby vow to act with strict discgetion. 


But such overtures are not confined to one 
sex, if we may judge from this advertisement in 
the Berlin Intelligenz Blatt : 


A young lady of good exterior and pleasant appear- 
ance wishes to marry a gentleman of just the same 
way of thinking. 

The Rheinische Zeitung, in 1869, furnished 
this testimony to the qualifications of an execu- 
tioner of the eighteenth century : 


I hereby certify that the executioner of Tecklen- 
burg, Joest Heinrich Stolheust, brother of the execu- 
tioner Jiigermann, some time ago beheaded with skill 
and to my especial pleasure Heinrich payer 
who was imprisoned in the Hellenborg ; and immedi- 
ately after, during the time my brother was Syndicus, 
skillfally hanged a person named Rotter, above the 
masses ; also that in similar duties people will be well 
served by him. Signed the 9th day of June, 1709. 
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In the same line is the following scale of fees | 
given to medieval executioners of Darmstadt 
and Bessungen, as published in a number of 
German papers of the olden times : 

Fi. Kr. 

24 00 

15 00 
. 15 30 

5 60 

5 00 

18 60 | 

10 00 | 

1 00 

14 00 | 

2 00} 


To boil a a in oil 
'o quarter a living person 
To drecute a person with the sword. 
To lay the ‘dl = on the wheel.......... 
To stick the head of the same on a pol 
To rend a man into four parts 
To hang a man or any delinquent. 
To bury the body. 
To burn a man alive 
To wait upon a torture, if so called 
To place in a Spanish boot. 
To place a delinquent in the rack 
To put a person in the iron collar . 
To scourge one with rods 
To brand the gallows upon the back, or upon 
the forehead or cheeks 
To cut off a person’s nose or ears 
To lead a person out of the country 


In addition to these charges the executioner was 
gratuitously boarded, and usually received some 
douceurs besides. 

Here are some quaint little mottoes taken from 
above the doorways of the houses in the Black | 
Forest, Harz Mountains, and ‘Tyrolese Alps ; 


The Lord this dwelling be about, 
And bless all who go and out. 


Another : 


The old folks to me they sa’ 

The times grow worse from day to day. 

But I say no! 

I put it so: 

The times are just the times we've always had: 
It is the people who have grown so bad! 


This is less hopeful : 


To please all men’s a vain endeavor, 
And so it must remain forever. 

The reason true I'll tell to you: 
The heads are far too many, 

The brains are far too few. 


Here is a strange mixture of piety and pelf: 


I love the Lord, and trust his promise true: 
I make new hats and dye the old ones too, 


Over the door of an inn is the following : 


Come within and sit thee down: 
Hast no cash? be off full soon! 
Come within, dear guest, I pray, 
If thou hast wherewithal to pay. 


Another landlord gives us this : 


The kind of guest that I love best 
Will have a friendly talk ; 

Will eat and drink and pay his score, 
And then away will walk. 


This one from Lower Saxony : 


urse is filled with gold, 
Blessed be your entrance here; 
Blessed be your going out, 
If you pay your wine and beer. 


If your 





The quaint and simple methods of recording | 
on the graves the manner in which the departed 
met their death are familiar objects to travelers 
in the Tyrol. For instance, near Meran this | 
epitaph is inscribed on a tablet which bears the | 
picture of a man’s head peeping out from under 
an avalanche, and a little Tyrolese scampering | 
off to the left : 

Here died Martin Kausch: 

The avalanche came and rolled 
Upon his a and made him cold, 
Also Jérg under it was bound, 

But to-day is lively and sound! 


The following is found in the heart of the 
mountains, A picture painted in glowing col- 
ors on the smooth face of a rock represents a fu- 


| rious ox running his horns into a man, with this 


result : 


By the thrust of ox’s horn 

Came I into heaven’s bourne, 

All so quickly did I die, 

Wife and children leave must I; 

But in eternity rest I now, 

All through thee, thou wild beast, thou: 


Among the newer inscriptions in Austria is the 
following, over the grave of the common goods 
carrier between St. Gilgen and Salzburg. He 
went by the name of ‘‘St. Gilgen Bote,” and 
died in 1869: 


Here rests in God 

The dead St. Gilgen Bote ; 

To him be gracious, Lord, 

As he would be 

If he wert Thou, 

And Thou St. Gilgen Bote! 


During the reign of the reforming Emperor 
Joseph If. of Austria the following was found 
on a wall: 

A friend of arms, 
A foe to priests, 
A hypocrite 
Our Kaiser is! 
The emperor, to catch the author, caused it to 
be torn down, and this to be put in its place : 
The first is true, 
The second plain ; 


Of need the third, 
And to the author fifty ducats are due. 


But the trap failed, as is shown by this answer, 
which appeared on the following day : 


Four are we— 

Pen, ink, paper, and I; 

Each other we shall not betray, 
So the Kaiser his ducats may keep. 


Tue following authentic anecdote of the late 
Thaddeus Stevens (contributed by a prominent 
ex-member of Congress) contains a grain of pure 
Attic salt, which some of those who are in the 
habit of searching The Drawer for that condi- 
ment may relish: 

Time—the close of the ‘‘ long session” of the 
Fortieth Congress, July 27, 1868. Place—office 
of the Sergeant-at-Arms of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington. Dramatis Persone—a 
group of impecunious M.C.’s, waiting to draw 
their arrears of pay. 

Seated on a lounge in the background were 
John F. Driggs, then representing the Lake Su- 
perior mining district of Michigan, and Thadde- 
us Stevens, of Pennsylvania. The ‘‘Old Com- 
moner” was then on the very verge of the grave, 
‘*nigh to death’s door,” as he himself expressed 
it (he died two weeks afterward); but although 
his shrunken frame gave painful evidence of 
‘natural force abated,” his eye—that lustrous 
orb that glittered from out the cavernous depths 
beneath the beetling brow of a massive forehead 
like the ‘‘ black diamond” in the mine—‘‘ was 
not dim,” 

Driggs was particularly jubilant over the pas- 
sage of a bill imposing a higher rate of duty on 
copper, in which his constituents were deeply in- 
terested, and Mr. Stevens, in his habitual vein 
of sarcastic humor, was “‘ chaffing” him about it, 
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alleging, among other things, that he had got his 
bill throngh by bribery. rhis was in allusion 
to some nuggets of virgin copper, rudely mould- 
ed into the form of paper-weights, which Driggs 
had distributed among members with whom he 
was personally intimate as souvenirs of the min- 
eral wealth of his district. ) 
nt of ‘* bribery” spake Mr, Ste- 
1 ( igue from the Berks County district : 
‘ By-the-way, Mr. Stevens, Driggs gave me one 


of those paper-weights, and I voted for his bill. 





Tell me—your experience is so much greater | 


than mine—can I take it 

home with me and keep 

it without being accused 

of accepting a bribe ?” A 
‘“* Well, yes,’ was the 

reply, uttered with all 

the gravity of a judge 

pronouncing an * opin 

ion,” ‘‘ you ean keep it 

as it is, but, as you value 


name, don't 





your goo¢ 
have it « ned into pen- 

Not twenty miles 
from Boston resides Mr. 
Q , a refined gentle- 
man of the old school, 
with an illustrious an- 
cestry and a name close 


with the 





ly associa 
culture and reform of 
our country during the 
last half century Mr. 
Q once had in his 
employ, as foreman of 
his farm, a very good 


and faithful man, named THE WAY TO KEEP APPLES. 





Packard. He also had a neighbor, named Lewis. 
who was a very disagreeable man, with an uncom- 
fortable temper, and between this neighbor and 
Packard existed a chronic state of unpleasant- 
ness. One day words between the two waxed so 
hot that Packard *‘ went for” the neighbor and 
gave him what he termed ‘‘a sound thrashing.” 

Of course Mr. Q—— heard of this, and he 
sent for Packard to come into his study in the 
evening, and at the appointed hour the latter 
made his appearance. 

‘* Mr. Packard,” said his employer, ‘‘ T under- 
stand you have had some 
trouble with Mr, Lewis.” 

**Yes, he made me so 
mad that I couldn’t help 
licking him.” 

** Well, Mr. Packard, 
I don’t like to have any 
thing of this sort occur, 
It gives a bad sound, 
and hereafter you must 
try and control yourself, 
and not let your pas- 
sions run away with 
you,” 

Packard received this 
reproof with becoming 
deference, bowed, and 
was passing through 
the door, when he was 
stopped by Mr. Q—. 

‘* Wait a moment, 
Mr. Packard. Ifat any 
time you get so youcan't 
get along, and feel as if 
you must lick somebody, 

I had rather you would 
lick Mr. Lewis than any 
one else. That is all.” 
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